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‘orty-Seventh Year 


OLD-TIME ADVERTISING 


N the yellowing pages of the old files of The Northwestern Miller for 


the seventies and the early eighties may still be found the modest and 
highly respectable advertisements of Munson Brothers Company, mill- 
furnishers, Utica, New York, which conveyed to the trade and the 
public generally the information, expressed in most restrained and 
language, that this firm was prepared to fill orders for millstones, 
bolting cloths and other mill materials, 

It then enjoyed and no doubt profited by a considerable business in these special- 
ties, establishments of the kind being few and competition not very keen. In those 


conservative 
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early days of milling development, before the purifier was known 
and rolls had been introduced, no one imagined that the mill- 
stone would ever be superseded in the grinding of flour. 

Milling was largely a semi-rural occupation, and the overshot 
wheel with its pleasant plash, the rush of running water and the 
rumble of the buhrs, made the gristmill with its half-door, over 
which the contented and philosophical miller usually leaned when 
not busy within, a very picturesque and alluring background for 
the purposes of the poet and artist, as the accompanying picture, 
drawn by the late Mr. Harry Fenn for The Northwestern Miller, 
proves. : 
of Munson, situated near the canal in 

About it there 
citement, It was 
happily busy in a quiet, unostentatious fashion that suggested 


The establishment 
Utica, partook of the atmosphere of its trade. 
was no appearance of great haste or undue 


substantial and long-continued prosperity rather than a feverish 
desire to acquire riches quickly. 

So it might have continued even to this day, had not events 
which no one could have foreseen changed the character of its 
customers and made its chief product, the millstone, a compara- 

tively unimportant item in the equipment of a modern flour mill. The introduction 
of the purifier and the rolls revolutionized the milling industry, and the Munson 
advertisement disappeared from the columns of The Northwestern Miller and ceased 
therein to solicit the once-valued orders of its readers for millstones and bolting 
cloths. 

This is not to say that the Munson establishment passed out of existence because 
millers, except the owners of very small and obscure plants, practically ceased to use 
Quite the contrary; the concern had that quality of adaptability to 
changed conditions which is essentially American, and adjusted its business to meet 


millstones. 


an altered trade situation. 
Founded in 1823, when Alfred Munson came to Utica and established the first 
buhr-mill manufactory in the United States, Munson & Company continued business 
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under that name until 1847, Edmund 
Munson, the nephew of the founder, be- 
coming its superintendent in 1835. In 
1847 A. C. Hart and Edmund Munson 
succeeded it, as Hart & Munson. This 
concern engaged in general millfurnish- 
ing, and did an extensive business. In 
1869 it was dissolved, and Edmund Mun- 
son admitted to partnership his three 
sons, Edmund, Jr., Alfred H. and Count- 
sel Munson, the name being changed to 
Munson Brothers Company. As such it 
remained until 1915, when it became the 
Munson Mill Machinery Co., Inc. Alfred 
H. Munson, Sr., formerly of the Munson 
Brothers Company, is still living, and re- 
sides in Utica. 

Notwithstanding the revolution in 
flour-milling which practically relegated 
the old millstone to the scrap-heap as a 
flour producer, a considerable trade re- 
mained in feed mills and general mill- 
furnishing supplies. This was cultivated 
by the Munson Brothers Company, and, 
in addition thereto, its successor does a 
large business in building special ma- 
chinery, including buhr-stone and _ attri- 
tion mills, cracked-corn graders, meal 
bolters, cob crushers, turbine waterwheels 
and the various undertakings of engi- 
neers, founders and machinists, so that 
the seeds of a business planted a hundred 
years ago by Alfred Munson brought 
forth an establishment that still endures 
and flourishes under industrial conditions 
never imagined by its founder. 

It was in 1824 that the firm of A. 
Munson & Company, “on Hotel-street 
near the Canal, Utica,” having, no doubt, 
carefully considered the propriety of so 
radical a departure from the conservative 
methods of the time as that involved: in 
advertising, determined to approach the 
milling trade with a direct invitation to 
do business. To this end it had the en- 
terprise to issue an announcement, or 
handbill, eight by nine and one-half 
inches in size, printed on the first of four 
pages, the second and third being left 
blank, and the fourth reserved for the 
address of the person to whom it was 
mailed. 

In the same year, 1824, there was a 
miller named Ethan Akin, who was born 
in 1780 and came of a Quaker family 
residing in eastern New York. Married 
in 1800, he had twelve children by 1822, 
when he owned and cultivated a farm 
and lived in Johnson Hall, near Johns- 
town, N. Y., the former residence of Sir 
William Johnson, a famous general dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. 

Being enterprising and progressive, 
Ethan Akin was not content to remain a 
farmer, but determined, notwithstanding 
his large family, to remove to the “Far 
West” and become a pioneer in its de- 
velopment. Therefore, in 1823, he em- 
barked upon a packet-boat on the Erie 
Canal, but recently opened, and, accom- 
panied by his household, proceeded to a 
point in mid-western New York, then 
and now known as Port Byron, estab- 
lishing himself near by at Bucksville. 

Here he soon became engaged in vari- 
ous enterprises, including a general store, 
an ax and scythe factory, a sawmill, a 
distillery, and finally a gristmill. This 
last was indirectly the cause of his end. 
While working on its raceway in in- 
clement weather, he was seized with a 
sudden attack of acute pneumonia, and 
died in 1825, at the age of forty-five, 
leaving his widow with a large family of 
children. 

Being unable to carry on the milling 
business established by her husband, Mrs. 
Akin sold it and his other interests, and 
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returned to Johnstown, her former home. 
Here she resided until her death in 1868. 
Her son, named after his father, Ethan 
Akin, became the administrator of her 
estate, and retained in his possession her 
small collection of old letters and papers, 
old, brass-studded, 


contained in an 


the Washburn-Crosby Company, of Min- 
neapolis.. This company presented it to 
The Northwestern Miller, which thus be- 
came the owner of this interesting ex- 
ample of the advertising literature of a 
century ago. 

The third page of the handbill contains 





leather trunk, which was kept in the 
attic of the house, an old stone mansion 
in the Mohawk Valley, also once a resi- 
dence of Sir William Johnston, and now 
owned by the Montgomery County His- 
torical Society. 

In 1905, a son of Ethan Akin, the 
second, at present living in Iowa, selected 


a message to the miller, written in a firm 
and flourishing hand, apparently with a 


quill pen. It is as follows: 
Utica, 29 July, 1824. 
Mr. Akin, 
Dr. Sir, 


We think it will be for your Interest 
not to contract for your Mill Materials 





from the contents of his grandmother’s 
old trunk such of the papers as seemed 
to be valuable as relics and curiosities, 
and a year ago, in going over them, he 
found, addressed to “Mr. Akin, Mill 
Owner, Bucksville,” a copy o1 the cir- 
cular which A. Munson & Company of 
Utica had issued in 1824. He sent it to 





until you shall see and counsel with us. 
Very Respectfully Your Mt. Obt. Sts. 
A. Munson & Co. 
It is not known whether or not “Your 
Most @bedient Servants” received the due 
reward of their daring venture in adver- 
tising in the form of the desired order 
from “Mr. Akin, Mill Owner, Bucks- 
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ville,” but presumably, as the circular 
was so carefully preserved, they did. 
Certainly their enterprise deserved recog- 
nition, for in those days the cost of print- 
ing was very high, and the charge for 
delivery by mail must have been quite 
as expensive as the printing. 

One may smile at the restrained and 
formal language of this ancient adver- 
tisement, but a circular that has so well 
withstood the passage of time as this is 
worthy of the highest respect. Although 
nearly a hundred years old, the paper 
upon which it is printed is of such dur- 
able quality that it is unimpaired; even 
the creases made by folding in 1824 ary 
not broken or worn. 

The facsimile herewith published shows 
the printing to be as clear, distinct and 
unfaded as it was the day it came off 
the press, testifying to the quality of 
the ink used and the honesty of the 
printer. 

It is perfectly safe to say that none 
of the advertising literature of the pres- 
ent time will endure as this sturdy old 
handbill has. Modern paper, made chief- 
ly from wood pulp, will disintegrate after 
a few years, and modern ink, apparently 
made chiefly of mud, will dry out and 
fade utterly away in a comparatively 
brief time. 

It is therefore not probable that, of 
all the advertising matter produced in 
such limitless quantities in these times, 
any will survive a century to bear wit- 
ness to the methods of advertising now 
in use. However, most of it is of such a 
flippant character as to make this fact a 
matter of congratulation rather than of 
regret. 





Anglo-American Paper in Argentina 

The Buenos Aires Herald, a member of 
the Associated Press, established 40 
years ago as a newspaper devoted to 
British interests in Argentina, hereafte: 
will be an Anglo-American journal. A 
number of American residents of Bueno: 
Aires have joined with British resident 
in the formation of a company which ha 
purchased the control of the Herald from 
Thomas Bell, the present proprietor, th 
arrangement to become effective April | 

The company will have three America: 
and three British directors, and its pol 
icy will be “to further the interests of 
the British and North American com 
munities in this and the neighboring re 
publics and to foster the good relations 
which now exist between this and their 
countries,” 

Two of the American directors will be 
J. A. Wheatley and R. T. Brooks. Th« 
third American has not yet been selected 





Forecast of India’s Cotton Crop 

The third’ official forecast of India’s 
1919-20 cotton crop, based on _ reports 
covering the entire cotton area of India, 
and relating to both the early and lat« 
varieties of cotton up to the beginning 
of December, places the area at 22,186, 
000 acres, as against 19,677,000 reported 
at the corresponding date a year ago, 0! 
an increase of 13 per cent. As compared 
with the final estimate of 1918-19 (20, 
497,000 acres), the present estimate show 
an increase of 8 per cent. 

The total estimated yield is 5,668,00' 
bales of 400 lbs each, as against 3,282,000 
bales estimated at the corresponding dat: 
a year ago, or an increase of 73 per cent. 


As compared with the final estimate of 


last year, the present estimate shows an 
increase of 54 per cent. 
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“When Pap Stone upan’ asked me,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
. the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
Ul idea in settin’ myself up proud an’ haughty 


‘what was my 


I, ‘there’ s a lot of folks honin’ 
to be president that maybe has 
- got the learnin’ without the sense, 
| while as for me as like as not I 
(Tomight have sense enough only my 
earnin’s a considerable sight lackin’, an’ 
7M! ef the country does happen, i in the end, 








FLOUR VERSUS WHEAT FOR EXPORT 

The vigorous action of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League in preparing a brief 
ind presenting it through its committee 
it a hearing before the Shipping Board, 
n an attempt successfully to oppose the 
sross discriminations of this board in 
export freight rates against flour and in 
favor of wheat, cannot sufficiently be 
commended, 

While other trade organizations have 
passed resolutions and promised support 

the movement, the Southwestern Mill- 

;’ League, without waiting for the Mill- 

’ National Federation to take action, 

is voluntarily assumed active charge of 
he opposition to the Shipping Board’s 
reposterous attitude toward export 
our, and knowledge of the aggressive 
haracter of the millers of the Southwest 

sufficient warrant for the belief that 
heir, organization will carry the fight 
hrough to a successful finish. 

Mr. John Barton Payne, until recently 
hairman of the Shipping Board, in de- 
ending its action, made use of the fol- 
lowing declaration: “We cannot agree 
hat the rates on flour should necessarily 
be governed by the rates on wheat,” indi- 
iting that the board proposed to evolve 
ind put into force a novel basis of trans- 

lantic rate-making, by which the raw 
naterial and its manufactured product 

ere to be completely unrelated to each 
ther. 

In its issue of February 11 The North- 

estern Miller pointed out what a ridicu- 

us principle was here propounded, in- 
sting that if the Shipping Board per- 
ted in its absurd position toward flour 

; an article of export, it would become 
he laughing-stock of the industrial 
world, if it was not so already. Since 
then Mr. John Barton Payne’s “as we 
inderstand it” has become a by-word in 
he trade, and its distinguished author 
has passed from the chairmanship of the 
United States Shipping Board to other 
ields of usefulness, wherein, it is to be 
oped, he will find himself on ground 
vith which he is more familiar than in 
the matter of rate-making for practical 
hippers. 

In this connection, the views of Mr. 
Julius H, Barnes concerning the relative 
rates on wheat and flour are of interest. 
The Northwestern Miller asked him for 
an expression of opinion on this subject, 


and in reply received the following com- 
munication: 

New York Criry, March 6, 1920. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have your letter of March 3 

I have no hesitancy in expressing my 
conviction regarding the relative basis 
of ocean freights on grain and grain 
products. I feel that, broadly speaking, 
the general interests of our country 
would lie in the export of manufactured 
product, which has furnished employment 
at home, rather than in the raw material. 

At the same time, raw material, by 
automatic machinery, has a measure of 
advantage in cheaper and quicker han- 
dling, with a reflection in saving in the 
value of vessel time. The advantage in 
rates on grain as raw material should be 
a reflection of this economic saving to 
the carrier, and no more. When this is 
accurately ascertained, it will prove true 
that raw grain is entitled to probably a 
slightly lower rate of freight than the 
manufactured product, but this advan- 
tage and this difference will be found 
to be not large. 

There is one other attraction to the 
ocean carrier. in handling grain, and that 
is the flexibility and availability of sup- 
ply. It is difficult to estimate what the 
value of this may be, but it will occa- 
sionally enter into the formation of rela- 
tive ocean freights. 

Yours truly, 
Juuius H. Barnes. 


To such a reasonable difference in 
ocean freight rates between wheat and 
flour as that suggested by Mr. Barnes 
the exporting millers of the United States 
would take no exception. They are per- 
fectly willing that flour should be charged 
a higher rate, based on what may be 
established as the accurate difference in 
the cost of handling and transporting it, 
but they insist that it should not be 
penalized or made the object of a per- 
fectly unreasonable discrimination, un- 
dertaken in behalf of the foreign millers 
who desire that the importation of flour 
shall be discouraged because it better 
suits their own selfish purposes to have 
wheat imported. 

The United States Shipping Board, 
presumably, is not established in the in- 
terests of the foreign manufacturer, but 
rather for the purpose of encouraging 


the transportation of American products 
to foreign markets. Of course the posi- 
tion it has taken in respect of American 
flour for export is utterly untenable; it 
cannot be reconciled either with good 
usage or precedent, or with the purpose 
for which it ostensibly exists. 


THE ALTRUISTIC TAX-GATHERER 

The following are extracts from an ar- 
ticle released for publication last month 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Mr. Daniel C. Roper, and from his 
address before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York: 

“Co-operation with the taxpayer is our 
watchword and objective.” “It is such a 
big thing, this collection of taxes directly 
from private funds and business funds, 
that nothing short of our best American 
co-operative effort can make it success- 
ful, and hence just. The Bureau seeks 
this co-operation of the people in collect- 
ing the revenues.” “The complications of 
the excess profits tax should be eliminat- 
ed at the earliest possible date, and the 
law should be simplified so that every 
taxpayer may be able to meet its require- 
ments without assistance. It should be 
the endeavor of both Congress and those 
charged with administrative duties to 
avoid in every possible way the shackling 
or discouraging of business enterprise or 
industrial progress.” “I have based my 
efforts in administering the income tax 
law on a constant appeal to the moral 
support of the public.” “The great ma- 
jority of our citizens are honest and 
truthful. Tax evasion is the exception, 
and not the rule.” 

According to press dispatches, Mr. 
Daniel C. Roper has resigned his office. 
It is therefore natural, even laudable, 
that, before retiring, he should have 
sought by conciliatory protestations, such 
as the foregoing, to propitiate public 
opinion, which, to put it mildly, is greatly 
incensed against those responsible for the 
interpretations and regulations of. a very 
vicious law and the methods employed by 
them to enforce collections. 

In this commendable attempt, however, 
he should not go so far as to qualify 
as a humorist of the first order, yet to 
the ordinary taxpayer who reads such 
reassurances of the co-operative spirit of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and its 
desire “to avoid in every possible way 
the shackling or discouraging of business 
enterprises or industrial progress,” its 
“constant appeal to the moral support 
of the public” and its belief that “the 
great majority of our citizens are honest 
and truthful,” Mr. Roper’s protestations 
must appear as a joke. 

This impression is only enhanced when, 
within two weeks after these reassuring 
utterances, Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Roper asks Congress for a suffi- 
cient appropriation to “finance a billion 
dollar drive on tax dodgers”; in other 
words, to make tax-paying still more 
odious, complicated and difficult than it 
already is. 

The Northwestern Miller does not 
think Mr. Roper is an_ unconscious 
humorist. First, because no man who 
has continuously held government office 
as long as he can retain his sense of 
humor, and, second, because, preposter- 
ous as it may seem, he probably is per- 
fectly sincere in his conviction that his 
bureau has maintained a spirit of co- 
operation and conciliation toward the 
taxpayer. Men in office, living for long 
periods apart from the ordinary relations 
of business life, acquire strange notions 
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concerning the attitude of the general 
public. 

It appears that Mr. Roper is the fin- 
ished product of political bureaucracy; 
he distinctly belongs to what in Russia 
used to be called the tchinovnik—the 
office-holding class. In 1892 he was a 
member of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives; from 1894 to 1897 he 
was clerk of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; he 
was expert special agent of the United 
States Census Bureau from 1900 to 1910. 
He became clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1910, and served as such for three 
years, when he was appointed First As- 
sistant Postmaster General. From this 
position he went to that of Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner. Thus for nearly 
thirty years Mr. Roper has continuously 
held office. As he was born in 1867, he 
must have been twenty-five years old 
when he acquired the habit. 

It is no reflection upon his character, 
either private or public, to draw the in- 
ference that, in common with all habitual 
office-holders, his perceptions of the true 
relation between his class and the public 
have become atrophied. It is inevitable, 
especially when the chronic office-holder 
has his habitat in Washington. 

Therefore, Mr. Roper is doubtless sin- 
cere in his protestations. The general 
tax-paying public, however, does not 
share in his ingenuous belief that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has proceed- 
ed with wisdom and tact to interpret and 
enforce the provisions of the iniquitous 
tax law. It has recently noted that the 
Supreme Court has annulled the absurd 
ruling that stock dividends are the same 
thing as dividends on stock, and should 
be subject to similar taxation. It has 
also noted the regulation which penalizes 
corporations for contributing to benevo- 
lent and humanitarian purposes, and, 
realizing that the effect of it will be to 
undermine all the charitable institutions 
in the country, and force American cor- 
porations to stifie their generous and hu- 
mane impulses, it cannot agree that the 
interpretation is either wise or in con- 
formity with the intent of the law, bad as 
it is. 

The tax-paying public cordially agrees 
with Mr. Roper that “the great majority 
of our citizens are honest and truthful,” 
and that “tax evasion is the exception and 
not the rule,” but, naturally, it asks, if 
this be so, why are people all treated as 
potential swindlers? Why does the gov- 
ernment, because of the sins of the minor- 
ity, harass, annoy and even oppress the 
innocent majority? Why does it make 
it so difficult for the honest taxpayer to 
meet his obligations to the government 
and be assured that the incident is closed? 

The tax-paying public agrees also with 
Mr. Roper that “the complication of the 
excess profits tax should be eliminated 
and the law should be simplified so that 
every taxpayer may be able to meet its 
requirements without assistance.” In re- 
spect of simplification, much could be 
accomplished by the application of plain 
English to the preposterous terminology 
of the income tax returns; this reform 
is easily within the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which in 
its zeal not to permit the guilty to escape, 
makes that darker which was dark 
enough before; makes a law, in itself 
vicious, even worse by complicated and 
verbose interpretations and rulings, clear- 
ly designed rather to exact the last cent 
of revenue than to assist the honest man 
to do his duty as a taxpayer. 
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The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court is the beginning of the end for the 
present law, which was only excusable 
as an emergency war measure, a tour de 
force to yield the greatest possible reve- 
nue in the shortest possible time. It is 
an unjust and intolerable law, and later 
decisions will doubtless further impair 
its efficiency as a revenue producer. 

The fact is that the present method of 
taxation is the mother of present high 
prices. It is crude in its operation, and 
should be changed so that no one will 
escape just taxation, and so that those 
now being taxed indirectly and unjustly 


through high prices of merchandise will* 


be relieved of the burden it has placed 
upon them. Mr. Roper will probably not 
agree with this conclusion, but the heart 
of the tax-paying public knows its own 
bitterness, and reassuring platitudes from 
the office of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue will not serve to mitigate it. 





THE COST OF DEFEAT 

Although it is now more than sixteen 
months since the signing of the armistice, 
trustworthy information concerning con- 
ditions in Germany is still hard to get. 
This is in large measure due to the fact 
that newspapers in general have found it 
impossible to lay aside their war-time 
prejudices, and they still present the news 
from Germany as if it concerned an ac- 
tively belligerent country. Moreover, the 
period of the war witnessed an enormous 
and alarming development in the manu- 
facture of news for propaganda pur- 
poses, a business by no means confined 
to the central empires. As a result, most 
of the published reports 
events in Germany are read with little 
confidence, and America knows almost 
nothing about the actual state of indus- 
try at present in the vanquished nations. 

In order to give its readers first-hand 
and accurate information regarding the 
status of flour-milling in Germany, The 
Northwestern Miller has made arrange- 
ments with Kurt Kunis, editor of Ger- 
many’s leading flour-milling journal, Die 
Miihle, to supply oc sasional letters de- 
scribing current conditions; and the first 


concerning 


of these letters appears in this week’s 
issue. 
No one can read his communication in 


this issue without realizing how heavily 
the burden of defeat now rests on the 
entire German people. There were, and 
perhaps still are, many who felt that the 
armistice came too soon, and permitted 
the Germans to delude themselves with 
the belief that defeat had not been com- 
plete. The true story is to be read in 
the reports of conditions as they have 
prevailed in the past year. Victory or 
defeat are actually determined, not by 
triumphal processions or hysterical ora- 
tory, but by the position in which the 
people of a nation find themselves when 
the fighting is over, and the work of re- 
adjustment and reconstruction has be- 
gun. 

Like other European nations, Germany 
has retained its government control of 
the milling industry. The Reichsgetrei- 
destelle seems to be as ominous and cum- 
bersome as its name, and the millers, 
while protesting against it with bitter- 
ness, can say only that “its termination 
seems unlikely within any calculable 
time.” It is small wonder that they de- 
test government control when the gov- 
ernment itself is as unstable as recent 
events have demonstrated. From the So- 
cialist régime of Ebert privately managed 
industry has had little to hope; and yet 
the past few days have shown that any 
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reactionary movement, even though it 
may be simply an organized protest 
against state Socialism, is sure to be 
branded abroad as an effort to restore 
the Hohenzollerns, and to call forth in- 
stant menaces of invasion. Between the 
devil of Socialism and the deep sea of 
foreign intervention, the lot of any in- 
dustry under government regulation must 
be an unhappy one. 

The government has fixed the returns 
to the mills for their sales of flour, but, 
as might have been expected, these re- 
turns have by no means kept pace with 
the constant increase in milling costs. 
There is no limit set to the amount which 
a German mill must pay for labor, fuel 
and other supplies, outside of the actual 
wheat used; the limit applies only to its 
receipts. As one miller writes: “Unless 
there is an immediate change, it will be 
quite impossible for any mill to make its 
income equal its expenses, and a large 
proportion of the milling capacity will 
simply have to be closed down.” 

Labor troubles seem to be universally 
prevalent in Germany, and at the very 
time when increased production is most 
essential, the eight-hour day has been de- 
creed, accompanied by progressive wage 
increases which, in many instances, the 
mills have been unable to meet. The 
price of coal and fuel oil has become so 
high as to be almost prohibitive, and 
seems likely to go higher. Jute is prac- 
tically unobtainable, so that now a jute 
sack costs more than the flour it con- 
tains. For the past two or three years 
repairs to buildings or machinery have 
been almost out of the question, owing 
to the scarcity and high cost of labor, 
and the lack of Domestic 
deliveries of wheat are inadequate, and 
wheat imports are rendered impossible by 
condition of the 


materials. 


worthless 
To make things worse, 


the nearly 
German mark. 


there have been a_ large 
amount of smuggling of wheat from Ger- 
many into Holland, for the Dutch guilder 


Some of this 


appears to 


has been nearly at par. 
wheat has been sold back again into Ger- 
many, despite the almost ruinous cost of 
exchange. 

This, in brief summary, is what defeat 
in war has meant to the German milling 
industry. ‘The letters quoted by Herr 
Kunis indicate no hope of any immediate 
improvement in conditions; indeed, they 
look rather as though affairs might be 
The mills all 


over Germany are facing the possibility 


expected to grow worse. 


of having to shut down absolutely; and 
what such a step would mean to the 
already underfed people, particularly in 
the smaller towns and the country dis- 
tricts, is too obvious to need comment. 
Unless Germany can maintain a stable 
government, wise enough to help the mills 
to remain solvent, and strong enough to 
check the steady advance in prices and to 
insist that labor shall meet the urgent 
demand for increased production by 
working more, not less, the future for 
German flour-milling, and for the people 
who are dependent on its output for their 
daily bread, looks black. 

It is true that Germany is only reap- 
ing what its rulers and its once dominat- 
The punishment is 
None 


ing class have sowed. 
no more than fitted to the crime. 
the less, the world cannot afford to let 
Germany starve, and so to become a 
plague-spot of anarchy and desperation. 
It is time for co-operative effort, not for 
the sake of Germany, but to safeguard 
the rest of the nations. At present it 
seems unlikely that Germany, unaided, 
can put its house in order, even to the 


extent of feeding its own people. It has 
paid and will long continue to pay a 
heavy price for its misdeeds; the full 
weight thereof will be realized abroad 
only as accurate information regarding 
conditions in Germany is made available. 
The help that is required is simply to 
keep its people from starving, and if this 
is not done from motives of humanity, it 
must at least be undertaken as a measure 
of insurance against the spread of the 
spirit of anarchy which is always the cer- 
tain product of starvation. 


SPIELMAN’S SPIEL 

Under the characteristic caption “From 
Peonage to Industrial Freedom” J. R. 
Spielman, once of Minneapolis, now of 
Buffalo or Cincinnati, takes for his text 
a table of mill wages printed in The 
Northwestern Miller, and writes, in a re- 
cent number of the Brewery, Flour, Ce- 
real and Soft Drink Workers’ Journal, 
an interesting argument in which he 
claims credit for the union for advances 
in wages paid to flour-mill workers with- 
in the past few years. 

The figures referred to were volun- 
tarily submitted to this publication by a 
western miller merely by way of comment 
on the increased rate of wages and re- 
sultant cost of producing flour. They 
showed an average increase in wages paid 
in this particular mill of one hundred 
and forty-four per cent from July, 1914, 
1919, the 
for mill workers employed in various 


to July, individual increases 
capacities ranging from seventy-four per 
cent in the case of second millers to one 


hundred and seventy-four per cent 
among men employed as truckers. The 


table was printed substantially without 
comment, since the advances were not to 
be regarded as exceptional, being merely 
in line with similar advances in the same 
period in all flour mills and in nearly all 
lines of industry. 

Mr. 
them in quite another light, and, in half 


Spielman, however, interprets 
a page of the Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers’ 
that every advance made by this mill and 


Journal, argues 


the direct 
activities of his 


among mills as a whole 
result of the 


“The table,” he says, “tells a tragic story, 


was 


union, 


replete with incidents dramatic to the 
core.” “It 


clares, “just an organization of men in 


was not,” he further de- 
an industry, it was a rebellion against 
the peonage system existing in the flour- 
milling industry.” 

“One needs only to read between the 
lines, that the above increase in wages 
was wrested from millowners by the 
hardest struggle workers were engaged 
in with their employers.” This and much 
more of the same is advanced in an ef- 
fort to proselyte among millworkers and 
gain their sympathy and support for the 
union on the ground that it has been in- 
strumental in securing advances in their 
rate of pay. 

All of which is untrue. 
but tens of thousands of 


flour-mill employees can testify, the rate 


As not only 
millowners 


of wages paid to men employed in mills 
has been steadily advanced since the out- 
break of the war. As the cost of liv- 
ing has gone upward, millworkers’ pay 
been voluntarily increased in keep- 
not only fully in line with wages 


has 
ing, 
paid in other industries but, in several 
sections of the country, to a basis where 
workers in flour mills are today receiv- 
ing a higher wage than that paid for 
similar semi-skilled or unskilled labor in 
any other industry. 
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Furthermore, the brewers’ union has 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
advance. In the particular plant the 
figures for which serve Mr. Spielman for 
a text there is no union of brewery com- 
plexion, and no advance at any time in 
the five years was “wrested” from the 
owners nor granted in response to de- 
mands or threats. On the contrary, the 
manager of the company was watchful to 
see that the rate of pay at his mill kept 
pace with rising living costs, and, in ad- 
dition, he experimented with bonus and 
extra-war-pay plans in an effort to help 
his employees meet changing conditions. 

If, as the 


Mr. Spielman claims, the brewery work 


speciously argumentative 
ers’ union is responsible for all of the 
wage advances in flour mills since 1918, 
at which time it turned its attention to 
creating dissension and discord among 
millworkers, it is singular that neither 
millowners nor their employees have until 
now heard of it. The record, as it comes 
to The Northwestern Miller, shows that 
in no single case has the union “wrest- 
wage a flour-mill 
It has, on the contrary, present 


ed” a advance from 
owner. 
ed “demands” in a number of cases, which 
refusal 


were refused, the 


bringing the matter to an end. 


promptly 


In a few isolated cases it has resorted 
to the strike weapon, with results disas 
trous to the men who were so foolish as 
to follow its leadership. Notably, it con- 
centrated its efforts at Topeka, Kansas, 
where, with the help of a strong local 
union sentiment and a generous amount 
of rioting and rough tactics, it sought to 
dominate the local milling industry, with 
the result that the 
union was broken and beaten, and such 


brewery workers’ 
men as were acceptable to the employer 
deserted it and went back to their for 
mer positions, 

In other places, confronted with th 
deal 


Cin 
cinnati union, locals of the brewers’ or 


absolute refusal of millowners to 


on a “closed shop” basis with the 
ganization disintegrated, and, so far a 
The Miller is 
the Cincinnati organization has in no 


Northwestern informed, 
case successfully conducted to comple 
tion its closed-shop programme in an) 
flour mill in the United States. 

The truth is that 
mand nor room for a union among flour 
mill Aside 1 


centers of milling activity, flour-mill em 


there is neither de 


workers. from a very few 
ployees are widely scattered, living large 
ly in small cities or country towns. A 
majority of them, save the poorest class 
of unskilled 
years for the same employer, receiving 


laborers, have worked for 
pay based on local living conditions. To 
a very considerable degree they are re 
tained and paid during periods of mill- 
ing inactivity and, in the main, are sub 
ject to and surrounded by conditions 
which inspire loyalty to the enterprise 
which they serve. 

Such soil is not an easy one in which 
to implant the seeds of discontent, as the 


brewery workers’ union will sooner o 
later discover. Mr. Spielman may pleas« 
and delight his associates with his inter 
esting claim that their activities have se 
cured wage advances for workers in flout 
mills, but, so long as thousands of men 
who have never even heard of the union 
receive advances in wages and improve- 
ment in working conditions merely in 
keeping with the times and through vol- 
untary action of their employers, he will 
have to weave an even more specious 
argument in order to spread his gospel 


of discontent in this industry. 
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Conditions in the flour market during 
the past week have been fully as bad as 
at any time during the present period 
of depression, the only relief coming 
from the activity of the demand for 
millfeed, which is doing the mills far 
less good than the feed jobbers. Nobody 
seems to want to buy flour at the present 
time, and the prices quoted make rela- 
tively little difference. There has been 
no further decline; on the contrary, 
prices have been a trifle higher than they 
vere a week ago, but the quotations have 
eflected rather what the mills were ask- 
ing than what the buyers were paying. 
the course of prices for top patents in 
recent weeks is indicated in the follow- 
ing table, showing average quotations at 
four representative markets, two west- 
ern and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
March 13 ...--- $13.70 $12.15 
farch 6 2... 13.60 12.10 
Feb, 36 .ccscees 13.70 12.25 
Feb. 21 ..cccece 13.70 12.20 
eb, 86 ccccvces 14.10 12.30 
Ped. 7 ccccvcce 13.90 12.35 
Jan. 81 ..csesee 14.65 12.40 
Jan. 24 .ccccces 14.60 12.45 
Jam. 17 wacseces 15.30 12.30 





If the fate of the Grain Corporation’s 
5,000,000 bbls of flour could be definitely 
settled, it would undoubtedly have a 
marked effect on the situation. The 
knowledge that this flour is still undis- 
posed of, and that it may or may not 
vo abroad, is thoroughly unsettling to 
the domestic market. The House has au- 
thorized the sale of this flour abroad, on 
credit, but whether the sale will actually 
be made, or will be blocked in Congress 
1y the anti-Hoover element, remains to 
e seen, 

This Grain Corporation flour is pre- 

imably not of a type which would prove 
videly acceptable for use in this coun- 
ry, as was indicated by the lack of en- 
thusiasm with which the Corporation’s 
earlier efforts to retail its flour were re- 
eived by the public; but no one cares 
to do an extensive flour business with 
1,000,000 bbls of cheap, if not very de- 
irable, flour hanging over his head. If 
the Grain Corporation’s surplus stock is 
ot sold abroad, it will have to be dis- 
osed of at home in relatively short or- 
der, as the organization has only a little 
ver two months more in which to clean 
house. 

The activity in the feed market is in 
harp contrast to the dullness of flour. 
Part of this is attributable to the normal 
nerease of feed demand in March, but 
more of it is probably due to fears of a 
hortage as the result of the lessened ac- 
tivity of the mills. With the country 
ust emerging from a particularly long 
nd trying winter, and with a consider- 
ble time yet to elapse before pasturage 

available, the demand for millfeed is 
xceptionally keen, and, the supply being 
mited, prices have shown the natural 
esult. Spring bran, which on Feb. 24 
vas quoted in Minneapolis at $43 per 
on, is now worth $47@48, and hard win- 
ter bran at Kansas City has gone up 

1 the same period from $40@41 to $46.40 

16.80. Other grades of feed have ad- 

inced in like proportion, with the ex- 
eption of red dog, which has gone up 


lfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 
FLOUR— 
‘pring first patent 
ard winter patent 
oft winter patent 


pring standard patent 
Nard winter straight 
ft winter straight 


pring first clear ’ 
lard winter first clear 
ft winter first clear 


R ye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
SPTERE DOU cons cvebacrgnbtedecccseueteness 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


‘tandard middlings (brown shorts)........- 
“lour middlings (gray shorts).............- 
Red dog (low-grade) 


Seattle 
Game PRAMEMOS 2 icicicccccccesccces 


*Includes near-by straights. 


unless otherwise noted. 


Family patent (49's) 
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—= $1@2 per ton, and is now only a 
little above flour middlings. 

The flour output last week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, was gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, chiefly as the result 
of the inability of the mills to get 
freightcars. Until very recently the flour 
production, though much below that of 
December and January, has run well 
ahead of the record for the same time 
last year, but last week nearly all dis- 
tricts showed a percentage of output ma- 
terially lower than in 1919. The spring 
wheat mills turned out flour to the ex- 
tent of only 31 per cent of capacity, as 
against 36 per cent last week and 50 per 
cent a year ago. The Kansas-Oklahoma 
group of hard winter wheat mills ran to 
about 54 per cent of capacity, which com- 
pares with 62 per cent a week ago, and 
60 per cent last year. The Ohio valley 
group of soft winter wheat mills re- 
ported a marked decline, their output 
last week being 35 per cent of capacity, 
as against 49 per cent the week before, 
and 72 per cent in 1919. 





[TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 17.) 












Nasuvitte.—F lour trade in the South- 
east continues very dull. Buyers show no 
interest except for small lots for urgent 
needs. Some shipments are being made 
on contracts. Prices are normal on ac- 
count of light business. 

PuivaperpHiA.—Flour dull and weak 
to sell, with business chiefly in spot goods 
at concessions. Jobbers and bakers gen- 
erally stocked up for some time to come. 
Millfeed firm and bran higher, with offer- 
ings light and demand fairly active. 

Sr. Louis.—Flour very dull, with prac- 
tically no demand from domestic trade 
and new business almost entirely lacking. 
There has been some interest in clears, 
but the higher grades are very sluggish. 
Millfeed is strong and higher, with offer- 
ings scarce and demand good. 

Bautimore.—F lour-buyers are finally 
showing a little interest in offerings, with 
the result that some business is being 
done on the quiet. Prices still irregular 
and unsettled, but trading confined to 
offerings the rates of which are the most 
attractive or irresistible. Millfeed firm 
but unchanged. 

Boston.—Demand for all grades of 
flour continues quiet. Springs and hard 
winter wheat flours are firmly held, but 
soft winter is easy, with some pressure to 
sell, although not openly quoted lower. 
Millfeed is firmer, with good demand and 
light offerings. Corn and oat products in 
good demand and steady. 

Kansas Crry.—Slack demand for all 
grades of flour, with the exception of 
clears, has featured the trading thus far 
this week. Eastern exporters are the 
heaviest purchasers of clears in this ter- 
ritory. The greatest bar to general trad- 
ing in the East is the unwillingness of 
purchasers to meet the quotations of mills 
here. Millfeeds are in excellent request, 
and the undertone of opinion is that, since 
the mills have materially cut down opera- 
tions, there will be a feed shortage before 
long. All millfeeds, but especially bran, 
are commanding good prices, and are 


fairly active. The wheat market slumped 
again yesterday, due to increased offer- 
ings. A good demand for ordinary 
wheat for shipment was in evidence. Red 
wheat is slow, with quotations unchanged. 

Curcaco.—News from Washington that 
Congress has authorized the Grain Cor- 
poration to part with 5,000,000 bbls of 
its flour has stimulated trade. Some feel 
that when this flour is off the market and 
is no longer tendered to the general pub- 
lic, trade will gradually improve. There 
is no betterment here in the demand for 
any grade of flour. Feed is exceedingly 
strong. Very few offers will be made to 
the Grain Corporation today by millers in 
this district. 
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Mitwaukee, Wis., March 15.—Feed 
prices are strong and higher in all mar- 
kets this week, with demand brisk for all 


grades. Feed that can be offered for 
quick shipment commands good pre- 
miums, Mills are so far behind in their 


deliveries that it will take some of them 
all April to fill present contracts. Job- 
bers have considerable feed coming that 
was supposed to be shipped in January. 
Most of the large buyers have been in 
the market, picking up stuff for prompt 
delivery. April feed is in good request. 
The sharp advance in coarse grains has 
stimulated the demand for feed, and 
small buyers are taking it at any price, 
showing that their stocks are depleted. 

Eastern stocks are very light, and 
buyers are in the market both for prompt 
and April delivery. Offerings from mills 
have not been in any. volume, as most of 
them have nothing except for May deliv- 
ery, but buyers are not interested in that 
late shipment at the prices asked, as it 
would come in competition with grass 
when it arrived. Jobbers have most of 
the feed, and have been holding prices 
firm, anticipating a brisk demand from 
all sources. Transit feed is picked up 
readily, and there is very little stuff at 
eastern junction points. 

Both Minneapolis mills and jobbers 
are holding prices very firm, and are not 
anxious to sell except when cars are 
actually loaded. Demand has been brisk 
for March-April shipment, and some good 
orders were placed this week. Jobbers 
have most of the feed for prompt deliv- 
ery. There has been a heavy call for 
middlings, and the spread over bran con- 
tinues to widen. Mills report a brisk de- 
mand for mixed cars. Western mills are 
well sold up, and are not offering much 
for April delivery. 

There is an improvement in the call 
from the middle states. Buyers want 
immediate shipment, and are willing to 
pay good prices for quick delivery. Job- 
bers are not interested in later shipment, 
as the feed is wanted for immediate use. 
Near-by mills are well sold up, and have 
practically nothing to offer for March. 
Jobbers have considerable sold that is 
still unshipped, and until these contracts 
are filled, no particular change is looked 
for. The call is good for rye middlings, 
but little is available, owing to light op- 
eration of mills. 

Southwestern markets higher, with of- 
ferings light. Mills are well sold ahead, 
and jobbers find brisk demand for stuff 
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for prompt shipment. Heavy feeds have 
advanced sharply. Considerable feed is 
being shipped south, and the call from 
near-by markets is good. Hominy feed 
higher, with mills well sold ahead, while 
oat feed has again advanced. Mixers 
have been in the market, and made some 
liberal purchases. 

There is a decidedly better inquiry 
from the East, and some of the large 
dealers have bought liberally for April 
shipment. There is an excellent demand 
from the small buyers, and near-by 
stocks are being absorbed. The car sit- 
uation shows but little improvement, but 
is expected to improve materially as the 
season advances. Jobbers have been bid- 
ding for season feed, but no sales are 
reported, H. N. Wuson. 





last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: 
Mar. 15 Mar. 16 
Mar. 13 Mar.6 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...197,700 212,795 258,070 95,485 
Be, POU ceccces 7,425 3,400 10,484 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 10,740 24,280 8,520 14,430 
Milwaukee 10,000 4,500 12,000 500 

TORE Aecctes 225,865 244,975 289,070 110,415 
Outside mills*.. 72,820 ...... 195,926 ccs 

Ag’gate sprg.298,685 ...... 484,985 ...... 
Oe. ED occa vs 19,600 26,300 36,600 19,100 
St. Reems ivi. 41,400 42,180 51,400 20,500 
ae 80,355 97,100 95,130 114,200 
Rochester ..... 5,950 7,300 11,100 8,000 
Chicago ....es. 20,000 22,000 22,250 19,500 
Kansas City.... 54,600 66,000 64,000 53,000 


Kansas Cityt...234,100 258,025 228,200 178,415 


| Se 13,215 18,710 18,530 ...... 
SOO svarcess 12,500 22,750 39,445 12,500 
Toledof ....... 35,765 46,465 60,980 25,165 
Indianapolis 7,840 11,810 6,060 6,190 
Nashville** ....136,395 133,890 85,435 43,925 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,145 24,180 30,750 30,365 
en ee 39,885 45,605 24,880 25,955 
TEOMA. bi ocs de 53,020 46,105 34,000 27,915 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mar. 15 Mar. 16 


Mar. 13 Mar. 6 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 36 38 49 19 
es POR 6c vccvece 32 14 64 ee 
Duluth-Superior 30 66 23 40 
Outside mills* .... 23 29 63 35 
Average spring.. 31 36 50 25 
Milwaukee ........ 42 15 67 4 
St. Lewis ..ccscece 39 52 73 38 
St. Dewlat é.cccvce 54 55 66 27 
Pee 48 58 57 68 
Rochester ........ 32 40 60 42 
CHIGGBGO cecccocvce 82 83 83 66 
Kansas City ...... 56 66 79 64 
Kansas Cityft ..... 53 59 54 60 
OURGRG cvccccevecs 55 77 56 ee 
.;.. SEU TTrTereee 26 47 82 26 
TOMGGR cevccesees 35 49 72 37 
Indianapolis ...... 34 52 22 27 
Nashville*® ....... 61 63 39 28 
Portland, Oregon... 56 56 72 92 
OREO cisccecraee 76 86 53 53 
DPECOMA 6c eccivrves 93 81 59 48 
Totals sccisorvees 48 54 63 44 


Flour output for week ending March 13 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 6 per 
cent from week ending March 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville, 


out- 


in- 


in- 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 16. Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 








Straight (49's) 
$10.00 @11.50 
13.00 @13.20 


«+» +» @12.95 
«eee @13.50 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Kansas standard patent 
$12.40@13.50 
12.80@13.00 


Cut-off (49's) 
$10.00 @11.50 
10.75 @11.50 


New Orleans tNashville 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
$12.75 @13.60 $13.20@14.10 $.....@... $12.75@13.75 $14.15@14.50 $13.25@13.75 $13.50@13.75 $13.75@15.00 $14.50@14.80 $13.50 @14.00 
12.50@13.00 Ree eae 12.75@13.30 12.20@12.80 .....@.....  12.75@13.25 13.25@13.50 12.60@14.00 13.00@13.20 12.30@13.00 
11.75 @12.00 rre) serti sosse® 11.50@12.80 occ e is once 11.75 @12.25 cove Doccce 12.00@13.25 12.00@13.25 12.15@13.50 
12.30@12.65 12.80@13.20 wr seer 12.30@13.00 12.90@14.00 12.50@13.00 12.60@13.10 12.50@14.00 13.10@13.40 oceee Devece 
11.40@11.75 eens tlt 11.90@12.50 11.40@12.00 12.45 @12.85 11.75 @12.25 12.25@12.75 Tee) sere 11.70 @12.40 coe Do ven's 
10.75 @11.00 se re Ea “ERAS 10.60 @11.00 10.50@10.85 *10.75@11.00 *10.65@11.00 11,25 @12.00 eres Pate 11.70 @12.00 
9.30@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.45 oe ee 9.25@ 9.80 9.35@10.00 rere errs 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.00 «+@..... +@.ues 
9.10@ 9.40 oe See 9.55@10.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 er ae enka cscs ee, Pre -+@10.30 sees @.uees 
9.00@ 9.25 Ry mete er Sree 9.00@ 9.86 orice Qiacvce — ceseeQerers sevesQeccoe IOTSOL9E -»@10.75 8.00@ 9.00 
8.60@ 9.00 9.70@ 9.80 eer ee , pe 9.00 @10.00 8.75@ 9.00 9.25@10.00 9.50@ 9.75 oe Ms as oo @ «seer 
7.60@ 7.90 7.10@ 7.20 rey oy Bis icas eee (ee 8.25@ 8.50 or er coeee@ 9.25 -@... -@..... 
46.25 @ 46.75 47.00 @ 48.00 mete Pee + seawen a See 52.00@53.00 54.50 @ 55.00 «+++» @54.00 errs) Pare 100 @.ueee 
5.00 @ 45.50 py we 46.40@ 46.80 - - @48.50 a re ee ee Pa 53.50@54.00  49.00@50.00 cece Devees 
47.25 @ 47.50 s Bs weed é'06. oS tae «see @49.50 eres eee 53.00 @54.00 55.00 @ 56.00 54.00 @54.50 were) stir 45.00 @47.00 
57.00 @57.50 52.00 @53.00 48.20 @49.00 coe e QDeeces wien Cte tees 57.00 @58.00 58.50@ 59.50 59.00 @62.00 occ ce cove 53.00 @56.00 
SS 59.00 @60.50 51.00 @53.00 56.00 @58.00 ve Pee 60.00 @61.00 61.00 @ 62.00 63.00 @66.00 were, leer rrr ers 
63.50 @64.00 62.00@65.00 .....@...: . yee cesee@....+ 68,00@69.00  69.00@70.00 aera, ee -@..... 


Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$. cscs 


14.30 $13.50 @13.80 


15.00@15.50 13.80 @14.50 


and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed, “s 
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SHIPPING BOARD HEARS COMPLAINT 


AGAINST NEW OCEAN RATE ON FLOUR 


Wasurnoton, D. C., March 13.—Thir- 
teen millers and representatives of trade 
organizations appeared on Thursday at a 
hearing on ocean flour rates discrimina- 
tion before the United States Shipping 
Board. 

The hearing was arranged by request 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
the personnel of the delegation was as 
follows: Southwestern Millers’ League, 
L. E. Moses, Robert R. Clark, Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Theodore B. Tholl, C. B. 
Warkentin, C. V. Topping; Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Charles L. Roos, Tip- 
ton S. Bliss, A. H. Price; Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association, Colonel Gilbert E. 
Humphrey, H. Dittmer; Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, Robert E. Sterling; St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, H. G. Coaft. 

Only Chairman John Barton Payne 
and W. F. Taylor, assistant director of 
operations in charge of rates, appeared 
for the Shipping Board. Mr. Moses, 
chairman of the delegation, made an 
opening statement of the millers’ com- 
plaint against current wheat and flour 
rates, end introduced Mr. Sterling, who 
presented the petition in detail by read- 
ing a brief covering the position of the 
industry and the need for preserving the 
export flour trade. The reading was ac- 
companied by exhibition of charts and 
graphs illustrating the history of ocean 
wheat and flour rates and their relation- 
ship for 40 years past, together with 
numerous tables of statistics bearing up- 
on the importance of milling, the domes- 
tic feed supply, and the effect of flour 
exportation upon domestic flour costs. 

Following the reading and discussion 
of the millers’ brief, Mr. Price pre- 
sented supplementary facts bearing upon 
the situation from a steamship point of 
view, with particular reference to a let- 
ter recently received by him from the 
director of operations, J. E. Cushing, of 
the Shipping Board, taking the view that 
there exists no direct relationship be- 
tween rates charged for wheat and the 
products. Mr. Price pointed out that a 
direct and actual relationship between 
wheat and flour tonnage has for many 
years been recognized by steamship men, 

th because of their kindred commer- 
cial character and because of their essen- 
tial likeness as deadweight freight. 


NO CONCLUSIONS EXPRESSED 


Following his statement, numerous 
other factors involved were presented 
and commented upon by various mem- 
bers of the committee. While neither 
Chairman Payne nor his assistant, Mr. 
Taylor, expressed any conclusion, it was 
quite evident to the members of the 
committee that practically every item 
in their argument was previously un- 
known to Mr. Payne. He listened with 
unconcealed interest to the presentation 
of the case, and by his questions indi- 
cated that he had an open mind in the 
premises. 

No secret was made of the fact that 
ocean rates have until recently been fixed 
arbitrarily, and it was stated that, at the 
present time, tonnage prices were large- 
ly under control of Shipping Board 
agents who were under general instruc- 
tions to sell freight in competition with 
other carriers. ‘This change in operat- 
ing methods, it was explained, brought 
about the recent sharp reduction to 40c 
per 100 Ibs for wheat, while flour, At- 
lantic seaboard to United Kingdom ports, 
was reduced only to 65c. 

Chairman Payne, referring to this, and 
in response to a direct question, stated 
that the Shipping Board had full au- 
thority to fix a definite rate on any com- 
modity and to make a flat order that 
wheat and flour rates should be main- 
tained on a constant parity. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, he 
promised that the millers’ petition should 
have early consideration by the full mem- 
bership of the Shipping Board. 

Following the presentation of the 
brief, Chairman Payne asked, “What do 
ae contend the differential ought to 


“Parity; we have never had it, but we 
believe we ought to,” replied Mr. Moses. 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, read a letter 


written by J. E. Cushing, director of 
operations of the Shipping Board, in 
which he said that grain and flour in 
ocean transit were subject to distinct 
and different conditions, and that he 
did not see how it would be possible to 
maintain a fixed differential between 
them. Commenting on this communica- 
tion, Mr. Price pointed out to Chairman 
Payne that grain and flour are the prin- 
cipal deadweight commodities carried in 
ocean traffic. 

“Grain is, however, a seasonal dead- 
weight cargo, while flour is an all-year 
deadweight commodity,” said Mr. Price. 
“Moreover, wheat is a shifting cargo, 
while flour makes a snug deadweight. 

“Our railroads maintain, with few ex- 
ceptions, equal rates on both flour and 
wheat. The only exceptions to this are 
in California and Texas, where the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved differentials favoring grain in 
order to encourage local industry. 

“In some cases the railroads quote 
lower rates on flour than grain,” Mr. 
Price continued. “If the present large 
differential is maintained it will mean the 
inevitable destruction of the export mill- 
ing business.” 


SUGGESTS AN ANALOGY 


At this point Mr. Sterling supple- 
mented Mr. Price’s testimony by point- 
ing out the analogy between the relation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to domestic shippers and that of the 
Shipping Board to exporters. “The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission permits 
an approximate parity between grain and 
flour in interstate commerce,” he said. 
“We hold that the export milling in- 
dustry requires a recognition of the 
same principle in ocean rates.” 

At this point Chairman Payne asked 
where there was the greatest activity in 
foreign milling at the present time. Mr. 
Moses replied that there were increas- 
ing milling operations in Great Britain, 
and only slightly lesser activity in 
France and Italy. “One market we have 
had and which we want to keep is the 
Scandinavian market,” said Mr. Moses. 
“Under present conditions we will in 
time lose that market to France.” 

The millfeed phase of the question was 
emphasized by Mr. Sterling. “It is un- 
necessary to argue the importance of 
millfeeds to the American dairy and 
stock industries,” said Mr. Sterling. “In 
shipping wheat for the foreign mills to 
grind we rob ourselves of one of our 
essentials.” 

Mr. Moses laid stress on the farmer’s 
interest in the situation presented by the 
prevailing high differentials between 
flour and grain. The grain industry to- 
day is dependent upon an exportable 
surplus for its healthy prosperity, he 
said. “If the farmers of the United 
States must come into dollar competition 
with the Argentine, for example, it is 
conceivable that the American acreage 
will be reduced until it will not supply 
our own demands.” 


A SUGGESTED REMEDY 


In answer to a question from Chair- 
man Payne as to whether there was any 
other remedy for the situation, Mr. 
Moses said that the Shipping Board 
might take into consideration compara- 
tive rates to competitive points. Mr, 
Sterling said that the question of ocean 
rates on flour was satisfactorily adjusted 
with all the principal ocean carriers in 
1914 at a conference held at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. The basis for this ar- 
rangement was parity or a differential 
not to exceed two cents on flour over the 
grain rate, he stated. Soon after this 
informal arrangement was negotiated, 
Mr. Sterling said, the war came and it 
never went into effect. 

W. F. Taylor, rate expert for the 
Shipping Board, in explaining the pres- 
ent basis for rates on flour, stated that 
the Shipping Board undertook to make 
the rates fairly reflect the competition 
of outside steamers. “The whole ques- 
tion has endless ramifications,” he con- 
tinued. “It affects all commodity rates, 
including corn and corn products and 
the proprietaries. We have been at a 


loss to know just what to do. The letter 
written by Mr. Cushing aimed to bring 
out a full discussion of the question as 
much as anything else. We have held the 
opinion that competition would solve the 
problem eventually.” 

“Is it not true,” asked Mr. Moses, 
“that the British government may be 
giving wheat the preference now to build 
up the British milling industry? I be- 
lieve that we are in a commercial fight, 
and the sooner we wake up to it the bet- 
ter.” 

Mr. Taylor said he did not believe 
Great Britain was discriminating in 
rates against the products of American 
mills. “If it wanted to do that, it would 
have passed preferential tariffs,” he said. 

At the conclusion of the hearing Mr. 
Moses asked Chairman Payne if the 
Shipping Board had the right to fix rates 
and establish such differentials between 
flour and grain as it deemed proper. 
“We have that undoubted authority,” re- 
plied Mr. Payne. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


TO INSIST ON PURE SEED 


Demand for Legislation Is Placed Before 
Agricultural Committees of Both Houses 
—Mail Order Houses Blamed 


Wasnineton, D. C., March 13.—A de- 
mand for legislation to protect farmers 
from the impure seed evil has been laid 
before both the Senate and House agri- 
cultural committees by the National 
Board of Farm Organizations. Charles 
A. Lyman, secretary of the national 
board, in a memorandum to the commit- 
tees on agriculture declares that mail- 
order houses are largely to blame for 
the impure seed troubles which farmers 
have suffered. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, de- 
clares Congress will act on the complaints 
in the early future. The Kansas sena- 
tor said the Department of Agriculture, 
if given legislative authority, could force 
the business concerns complained of to 
desist from the practice of selling im- 
pure seeds. 

“I know the economic loss suffered by 
agriculture, and in a large degree by the 
entire country, through carelessness on 
the part of business houses in the distri- 
bution of seeds is in the aggregate tre- 
mendous,” said Senator Capper. “A 
remedy should be found for it. If the 
seed distributors are to continue to en- 
joy the privileges of interstate commerce 
they should be compelled to conform to 
a general standard to be established by 
the federal government. 

“Many of the states employ officials 
whose duty it is to see that the seeds 
sold are pure. But these have no con- 
trol over interstate shipments. The seeds 
are sent in original packages by mail, 
express and freight, and the state officials 
cannot interfere. It may be that the 
merchants selling seeds through the mail- 
order process are themselves ignorant of 
the fact that they are not pure, but, in 
any case, they unfairly compete with 
dealers whose seeds are subject to state 
inspection and supervision. 

“This is a very large question. I un- 
derstand that in a single state the loss 
in one year through the weeds amounts 
to something like $70,000,000. In my 
own state the annual loss runs into the 
millions, and my information is that 
practically every agricultural common- 
wealth suffers in consequence of use of 
substandard seeds. 

“The states cannot regulate or sup- 
press the evil. They are wholly helpless. 
They cannot rifle the mails of a farmer 
and insist that he turn over his packages 
of seeds. If the problem is to be ef- 
fectively dealt with, it must be through 
federal legislation, fairly enforced.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Elkhart Bakers Still on Strike 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 13.—With 
approximately 35 bakers still on strike at 

Ikhart, and master bakers refusing to 
meet their demands, the situation remains 
the same as when the strike began about 
10 days ago. The four largest bakeries 
in the city are non-union, and are sup- 
plying ‘their patrons with nearly the nor- 
mal amount of products. One bakery 
has sufficient output to supply trade in 
some of the surrounding towns. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 
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ANTI-HOOVER CAMPAIGN 


Hostility of Regular Political Organizations 
Toward Former Food Administrator Evi- 
denced in Grain Corporation Inquiry 


Wasuinocton, D. C., March 13.—It is 
becoming increasingly more apparent 
that the regular organizations of both 
the Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties do not want Herbert C. Hoover as a 
nominee for president. This was fairly 
well disclosed yesterday, when the Senate 
was considering the Reed resolution or- 
dering an investigation of the affairs of 
the Grain Corporation. 

Herbert Hoover and Julius Barnes, 
head of the Grain Corporation, were for- 
merly associates in the Food Administra- 
tion. Now they are business associates 
in the ownership of a capital newspaper, 
Hoover selected Barnes for the Grain 
Corporation post, and it was he who pre- 
vailed upon Barnes to “stay on the job” 
to handle this year’s crop. If Barnes 
were caught in a scandal, the country 
would blame Hoover. ; 

When Senator Reed, of Missouri, called 
up his resolution yesterday the leaders 
of both parties in the Senate were 
strangely silent. It was the men well 
down the line of prominence on both 
sides of the chamber, as far as politics 
goes, who discussed the resolution. 

Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, Repub- 
lican, who said he knew that Mr. Barnes 
was “efficient and honest,” made a “fifty- 
fifty” speech and said he would not op- 
pose the resolution, because the head of 
the Grain Corporation welcomed an in- 
vestigation. Senator Chamberlain, of 
Oregon, Democrat, said he had every 
confidence in Max H. Houser, Portland, 
Oregon, agent of the Grain Corporation, 
who is the principal target in the Reed 
resolution, but that he would not oppose 
the passage of the measure. There was 
more “fifty-fifty” speech-making, and the 
Senate adopted the Reed resolution with- 
out a roll call. 

Although practically every senator 
who discussed the resolution, except its 
author, Senator Reed, admitted it was 
a needless duplication of what the De- 
partment of Justice was now doing, 
there was not a single senator of either 
party sufficiently aroused about “the need- 
less expenditure of time and money” to 
demand a record vote. 

Here is the way a fairly good politi- 
cian, with friends in both parties, and 
who has seen considerable public service 
at the capital, interpreted the Senat 
action: 

“The organization crowd in both par 
ties is against Hoover. I have just heard 
from friends at Palm Beach, where Rog 
er Sullivan, of Chicago, ‘Tom’ Taggart, 
of Indiana, Charley Murphy, of Tam 
many, James J. Phelan, of Boston, and 
others who figure in the organization 
councils of the Democratic party get to- 
gether in the late winter before a na- 
tional contest to talk things over. They 
say the Democratic ‘powers’ have had 
their fill of Woodrow Wilson. ‘What did 
he ever do for us? they ask. ‘And what 
would Palmer and any of Wilson’s lega- 
tees do for us? Hoover wouldn’t play 
with us. Why, then, bother about Hoov- 
er? 

“Wilson has put the “kibosh” on the 
Democratic machine, and it will take us 
a few years to make repairs. A Repub- 
lican victory next November will show 
the Democratic party its lights: more- 
over, it will give the enemy something to 
worry about; meantime, we can fix up 
the machinery that Wilson has wrecked.’ ” 

The mental processes of organization 
politicians, whether they be Democratic 
or Republican, are not at great variance 
The Republican organization, such as it 
is, is asking, “Would Hoover play 
with us, or would he, like Wilson, wreck 
the machinery ?” 

In the answer to this question lies th« 
reasons for Senator Lodge’s tacit ap- 
proval of the Grain Corporation investi- 
gation, and the recent pronouncement 
from Senator Boies Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania, that “Hoover is a Wilson Demo- 
crat.” Joun J, Marrinan. 





According to J. P. Holland, president 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, who has completed a tour of the 
country, American workmen will not con- 
sider a decrease in wages for at least 
five years. 
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ARGENTINA HAS LARGE CROPS 





Official Estimate Shows Wheat Crop Second Largest in Recent History, With 
Flaxseed and Oats Far Above Average—Favorable Conditions 
Offset Reduced Acreage 


Buenos Armes, March 13.—(Special 
Cable) —The quantity of the total yield 
is officially estimated as follows: wheat, 
5,830,000 metric tons (213,961,000 bus) ; 
flaxseed, 1,068,000 tons (41,972,000 bus) ; 
ats, 830,000 tons (57,187,000 bus). 

These crops are materially larger than 
ihose of 1919, although the acreage for 
oth wheat and flaxseed showed a reduc- 
ion. The wheat crop is second only to 
that of 1918, when the total yield was 
23,636,000 bus. The relation of the 
1920 crops to those of previous years is 
shown in the following tables: 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 213,961 sooo 57,187 41,972 
1918-19... 184,268 ...... 44,120 ecnece 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1918-14... 118,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-18... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: 
Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919-20.. 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 
1918-19... 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
)17-18.. 17,581,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
16-17 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
15-16 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
14-15.. 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
13-14.. 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
12-13.. 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
11-12.. 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
10-11 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 
W. J. Lams. 





Round-the-World Freight 
Bavrimore, Mp., March 13.—The Pa- 
fic Mail Steamship Co., which is doing 
rushing business between Baltimore 
d the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
nal, has started a _ round-the-world 
reight service from Baltimore to Balti- 
ore. The company says this is the first 
ne a steamship freight service has ever 
rcled the globe. 
rhe first steamer on the new route has 
lready gone forward, and the second, 
e Westboro, is scheduled to sail today. 
ler ports of call after reaching the Pa- 
fic will include San Pedro, San Fran- 

cisco, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Ma- 
lila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colum- 
, Bombay, Alexandria, Marseilles, Bar- 
clona, and thence across the Atlantic to 
Baltimore. 
Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Minnesota Farm Reserves 
Commenting on the government crop 
port showing farm reserves of grain on 

March 1, Paul H. Kirk, field agent for 
Minnesota, says: 
“While there is 23 per cent of the 1919 
heat crop still on farms in Minnesota, 
mpared to 22 per cent last year, the 
otal amount is only 8,653,000 bus, com- 
ired to 16,674,000 one year ago. This 
ide difference is due to the short crop 
in 1919. Wheat in southern Minnesota 
is of very poor quality. This does not 
‘lude wheat held in storage by farmers 
local mills or elevators. The per cent 
iipped out is 60, compared to 65 last 
ar. This is accounted for by the poor 
illing quality of wheat in many sec- 


tions,” 





New Finance Problem in Congress 

Wasnuinoeton, D. C., March 13.—The 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court exempting stock dividends 
from taxation under existing revenue 
laws has presented a problem to Con- 
gress which may compel action on reve- 
nue legislation at this session, notwith- 
standing the disposition of Republican 
politicians to postpone additional tax 
legislation until after the next elections. 

The comptroller of the currency, in a 
letter to Chairman Fordney, of the ways 
and means committee, today stated that 
the revenue loss from this source for 
1917 and 1918 would be at least $70,- 
000,000, and that the loss during 1919 
would probably exceed $40,000,000. 


Revenue experts in the House declare 
that manipulation of accounts to gain 
the exemption permitted in the decision 
will more than double this total loss. 

Congressman Green, of Iowa, will ini- 
tiate a movement next week to have 
Congress impose a prohibitive tax on the 
privilege of issuing dividends in paid-up 
stock. Other schemes under discussion 
suggest all sorts of changes in the pres- 
ent tax laws, with Democrats, for politi- 
cal purposes, urging the imposition of 
consumption ‘taxes. 

Republicans are very wary of all tax 
legislation at this time, and if the appar- 
ent revenue deficit caused by the court 
decision can be tided over until after 
election, it is certain there will be no 
action at this session. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





PLAN CO-OPERATIVE MILL 


Establishment at Salina, with Possibly An- 
other at Hutchinson, Considered by 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 


Satina, Kansas, March 13.—The estab- 
lishment of a co-operative mill at Salina, 
with a line of elevators, and the possi- 
bility of a second mill at Hutchinson, was 
discussed at the state convention of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Dealers’ 
Association, held here this week. In ad- 
dition to bringing the matter repeatedly 
before the convention, G. E. Estes, presi- 
dent, introduced it at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Salina Chamber 
of Commerce on Thursday, 

The attendance at the convention 
Thursday afternoon reached 400. Stor- 
age elevators at country points was a 
lively subject. 

T. L. Daniel, formerly secretary of the 
association, responding to the address of 
welcome, declared that discontent on the 
farm was due to a wrong economic sys- 
tem in the United States, and that the 
cost of distribution was topheavy. In a 
later address he charged a conspiracy 
by one railroad last November in favor 
of a mill against the farmers. 

The secretary’s report showed that, 
while last year ‘there were between 300 
and 400 stations at which farmers’ com- 
panies operated, there were now 500, and 
that the increase in the association during 
the past 13 months has amounted to 77 
companies. 





Famous Virginia Hotel Burns 

Battimore, Mp., March 13.—The Hoiel 
Chamberlin, the famous hostelry at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., burned to the ground 
last Sunday afternoon, without loss of 
life. The cause of the fire seems to be 
a mystery. The total loss is estimated 
at between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
The Chamberlin was the largest hotel in 
the country when built in 1889, and had 
a distinguished patronage. It was a 
five-story wooden structure occupying 
part of the government reservation, and 
was owned by the Hearst estate. It is 
doubtful if the old resort, the scene of so 
many brilliant gatherings and functions, 
will ever be rebuilt. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Car Shortage Still Serious 

Cuicaco, I1nu., March 13.—The car 
situation in Chicago is more serious at 
present than it has been at any other time 
in the history of milling. Each mill in 
Chicago, when operating full capacity, 
uses 8 to 15 cars daily. They have av- 
eraged, for the past 10 days, from one to 
three, and quite often the empties are in 
such condition that they cannot be used 
except at considerable expense for 
coopering. Some of the elevator com- 
panies are short from 750 to 6,000 cars. 

C. H, Cmatten. 





Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 

Mitwavkesr, W1s., March 13.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce probably 
will not undertake active work on the 
erection of its new $1,000,000 exchange 
and office building until conditions be- 
come more favorable to construction 
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prospects. The acute shortage and high 
price of labor and materials are inducing 
many prospective builders to defer such 
work to release men and materials for the 
building of dwellings to relieve the exist- 
ing shortage of housing accommodations, 
which is the worst on record. The build- 
ing committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken no definite action, al- 
though consideration was given to about 
20 sites which have been offered. It is 
intended to prepare the complete details 
of the project, so that when a favorable 
opportunity presents itself there may be 
no delay in breaking ground and carry- 
ing the work to completion in the least 
time possible. H, N. Witson. 


CORPORATION PURCHASES 


286,000 Bbls Bought by Government Agency 
at Average Price of $10.68, Baltimore, 
and $10, Pacific Coast Points 

New York, N. Y., March 13.—Grain 
Corporation purchases this week amount- 
ed to about 286,000 bbls, and average 
prices were $10.68, Baltimore, and $10, 
Pacific Coast. 





W. QuACKENBUSH. 
* ” 


Kansas Crry, Mo. March 13.—Fully 
one-half of the southwestern mills dis- 
patched bids to the Grain Corporation 
when that organization accepted offers 
Tuesday. However, no sales of conse- 
quence have been reported. Southwest- 
ern quotations were reasonably low, the 
range being $10.80@11.25, basis Balti- 
more. 

R, E. Srerurne. 
* # 

Cuicaco, Itt., March 13.—Mills in this 
zone offered very little flour to the Grain 
Corporation this week, and none at all 
was. offered by Chicago mills. Quota- 
tions of those that bid were at least T5c 
bbl out of line. 

Locally, the demand for Grain Corpo- 
ration flour has improved. Very little of 
it is now being made by Chicago mills. 
It is understood that, since the Corpora- 
tion engaged in the handling of flour, 
approximately 30,000 bbls have been sold 
in this zone, and that, of the 286,000 bbls 
purchased by the Corporation, less than 
8,000 were awarded to millers interested 
in the Millers’ Export Association. 


C. H. CHALLEN. 





New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials is issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, effective March 15: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 








Weight, No. to *Buyers’ 

lbs Kind Differential bbl packages 

196 wood $ .60 over 

98 wood 1.30 over 

140 jute .30 under 

98 jute .20 under 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton .20 under 2 

49 cotton .20 over Readivxwi $ .10 
48 cotton Bame se 4... wee -10 
24% cotton .50 over -10 
24 cotton -30 over 10 
12% cotton .90 over 15 
12 cotton -70 over 16. weccces 15 
10 cotton 1.40 over BO. cccccce -20 
8 cotton 1.10 over |. Prerarn, 26 
7 cotton 1.40 over BB vcccsee 30 
6 cotton 1.35 over |; eee ee -30 
5 cotton 1.85 over BO ccccves -40 
4 cotton 1.70 over BBiscccece 45 
3% cotton 2.00 over | Serre re -50 
3 cotton 1.85 over Gb ccccses -55 
2 cotton 2.60 over 96 -70 
49 paper .20 under .10 
48 paper .40 under 10 
24% paper -10 under -15 
24 paper .30 under .< os one 
12% paper .05 over BGs vetvece .20 
12 paper .15 under ere -20 
10 paper .40 over BOs seenses 25 
8 paper .10 over ee .30 
7 paper .80 over Dt dbo 0'en 6 -30 
6 paper .20 over SB. cscccces 35 
5 paper .65 over BO. woccece -50 
4 paper .45 over | ee -50 
3% paper .80 over Gbciacacce 55 
3 paper .80 over G6 ksvecccs -55 
2 paper 1.60 over BB ccccece -80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyers’ packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 40c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 50c; cotton (2 to bbl), 70c; paper (4 
to bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 40c per bbl from the half- 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyers’ 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 30c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyers’ 
140-1b jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks, where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 
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FLOUR BUYING CONTRACT 


Differences Between Millers and Dealers 
Appear to Center on Sight Draft Terms 
f.o.b. Mill Points 


New Yorx, N. Y., March 13.—At the 
conference of joint committees, repre- 
senting the Millers’ National Federation 
and the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
in Chicago, March 8, to discuss a form 
of flour purchase contract that would be 
mutually satisfactory, the principal point 
at issue between the millers and the flour 
dealers appeared to be the desire of the 
millers to enforce sight draft terms f.o.b. 
mill points. 

This, of course, seemed out of the ques- 
tion as far as terminal markets were con- 
cerned, and all representatives of the 
flour clubs were a unit in demanding 
that, if any universal contract was draft- 
ed, the basis of financing should be ar- 
rival draft, basis destination. In this 
way the mill is made responsible for the 
shipment while in transit, as to all sorts 
of damage, and actual replacement if 
lost. As a compromise it was suggested 
that terms of payment be left blank, giv- 
ing the mills the right to sell sight draft 
if buyers desired, and terms could be ar- 
ranged at time of sale, and also the mat- 
ter of price based on delivery points 
could be settled in the same way. 

The matter of net weights was dis- 
cussed somewhat, and it was agreed that 
some way should be found for the buyer’ 
actually to get net weights in packing, 
together with some sort of guaranty, but 
this was left for future discussion, as 
the most important point seemed to be 
the sight draft question. 

There was also a slight difference of 
opinion as to what a contract to call 
for shipment within 60 days really meant, 
if any other time of shipment was speci- 
fied at time of making contract. J. B. 
McLemore understood it to mean buyer’s 
option on demand on giving 15 days’ no- 
tice, whereas the two millers present un- 
derstood that the buyer might give ship- 
ping instructions, but could not demand 
shipment except on seller’s option, within 
the 60-day time. There seemed to be 
another difference of opinion on _ this 
point, but most of the buyers’ experience - 
had indicated that sellers really exercise 
their option on deliveries. 

The whole subject of fulfillment of con- 
tracts will apparently be rewritten, as 
the idea of an entry fee is something that 
would probably be waived by either buyer 
or seller in a great many cases, where it 
was desired to hold a good customer and 
not make a charge. There would be no 
object in inserting something in a uni- 
form contract which might immediately 
become a dead letter. 

A very good suggestion was made that 
a permanent arbitration board be estab- 
lished, to be composed of three members 
of the Millers’ National Federation and 
three members of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, who should appoint a chair- 
man. This committee would have power 
to arbitrate all questions between buyers 
and sellers, and its verdict would be pub- 
lished in the milling papers, which would 
furnish a very good medium for settling 
a great many disputes. This may be con- 
sidered at a later meeting. 

Another meeting may be held a month 
hence, but Charles T. Olson, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, stated he had 
positive instructions not to give way on 
sight draft terms, basis mill points, and 
the other side was just as positive that 
it would not accept any contract with 
that as a basis. It is thought, however, 
that this position can be modified; if not, 
it would seem that a uniform contract 
can never be adopted. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Boston Elevators Nearly Empty 

Boston, Mass., March 13.—Cereals 
stored in terminal elevators in this city 
have been almost exhausted, as a result 
of the prolonged adverse weather condi- 
tions, and it is doubtful when the supply 
will again approximate normal. Quan- 
tities of grain have been disposed of lo- 
cally as cattle feed, although primarily 
intended for export. Consignments of 
grain destined for Boston have also been 
diverted to other sections of New Eng- 
land, and New York, in order to re- 
lieve the shortage, or else are held up in 
transit. Louis W, DePass. 
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EUROPEAN FOOD RELIEF AUTHORIZED 





House Adopts Resolution Giving Grain Corporation Permission to Sell 5,000,- 
000 Bbis Flour on Credit, But Provides No Appropriation for Purpose 


Wasnrnoton, D. C., March 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The House, by a vote of 
283 to 12, yesterday adopted the resolu- 
tion reported by the ways and means 
committee, authorizing the Grain Cor- 
poration to sell 5,000,000 bbls of flour 
to the “populations in Europe suffering 
for the want of food.” The measure 
specifically authorizes the Grain Cor- 
poration to sell on credit, but provides 
.no appropriation for this purpose. 

The resolution was a substitute offered 
instead of the original $50,000,000 food 
relief bill, which was sidetracked by 
the rules committee of the House, after 
Julius H. Barnes had admitted that the 
Grain Corporation had funds and power 
to sell on credit, but that he preferred 
Congress to make a special provision for 
the transaction to facilitate the co-opera- 
tion of the allies and neutrals. 

As adopted by the House, after a de- 
bate which included several anti-Hoover 
political speeches, the resolution will 
compel the Grain Corporation to use its 
own surplus funds to finance food re- 
lief. Congressman Claude Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, Democratic leader, de- 
manded a roll call “to see who is going 
to vote against this measure.” The vote 
showed eleven Democrats and one Re- 
publican opposed to the resolution. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





MILL INQUIRY IN IDAHO 


State Commissioner of Agriculture Demands 
Grand Jury Investigation, Charging Mill- 
ers Have Made Excessive Profits 


Seatrie, Wasu., March 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Idaho state commission- 
er of agriculture has demanded a grand 
jury investigation of Idaho flour mills, 
charging that millers have made profits 
as high as $2.64 bbl, and that their aver- 
age profits for 1917 were 38 per cent 
on their investment. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





MR. HOOVER AND THE NAVY 


Attempts to Turn Former Food Adminis- 
trator’s Testimony Into Criticism of Navy 
Department Meet with Failure 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 13.—Her- 
bert C. Hoover, testifying before the 
Hale investigating committee of the 
Senate on the Daniels-Sims controversy 
over naval awards, today confirmed state- 
ments made by Admiral Sims that the 
intensity of the enemy submarine cam- 
paign in the spring and summer of 1917 
threatened defeat of the allies. All at- 
tempts of Republicans to turn Mr. 
Hoover’s statements into adverse criti- 
cism of the Navy department failed, as 
did those of Democratic senators to line 
up the former Food Administrator as 
indorser of Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Chairman Hale, of the committee, com- 
menced the examination of Mr. Hoover. 
“Admiral Sims has spoken of your inti- 
mate knowledge of food and shipping 
conditions in 1917, and has said that you 
would give us information in these par- 
ticulars,” said Senator Hale. 

“TI had been ordered to investigate the 
food and shipping situations in April of 
1917,” said Mr. Hoover, “and at that 
time I came in contact with Admiral 
Sims. The allies, owing to the intensity 
of the submarine warfare, were em- 
barrassed over food supplies. The sub- 
marine sinkings had reached their maxi- 
mum intensity, 700,000 tons per month. 

“The actual food situation in France, 
Great Britain, and Italy was critical. 
Supplies of breadstuffs probably did not 
exceed three or four weeks’ reserve 
stocks. By reserve stocks I mean, those 
in the process of milling. The situation 
in France and Italy was more acute than 
in England. The result, of course, tend- 
ed to create a state of great anxiety. At 
the rate submarines were sinking ves- 
sels, the war was at a measurable end. 
As we all know, the sinkings decreased 
and further shipping was produced. The 
alarming loss was that of food-laden car- 


goes. That is a summary of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman.” 

Senator Hare: It is a fact that if the 
food supplies had been cut off through 
a successful submarine blockade the al- 
lies would have been defeated? 

Mr. Hoover: The war would have 
come to an end almost in a moment if 
supplies had been cut off. The most 
desperate period was between April and 
September, 1917. 

Senator Trammert. (Florida Demo- 
crat): Did those in charge meet the sit- 
uation as far as supplying food was 
concerned ? 

Mr. Hoover: As far as my depart- 
ment was concerned, I believe everything 
possible was done to meet the situation. 

Senator Hate: Do you refer to con- 
ditions in Belgium? 

Mn. Hoover: No, to the food problem 
generally. 

Senator Hatr: While there was no 
failure to send _ sufficient food from 
America, you stated that the condition 
was critical and that the food supply 
was on the border land? 

Mr. Hoover: The situation was dan- 
gerous almost beyond conception to the 
whole allied cause. 

Senator Trammeti: Those conditions 
were met, were they not? 

Mr. Hoover: Manifestly so; the war 
was won. 

The committee had expected to have 
Mr. Hoover on the stand practically all 
day. His statements and his replies un- 
der questioning, however, were so com- 
plete, and attempts to lead him into po- 
litical pitfalls so obviously futile, that his 
examination was complete in just M 
minutes, 

Joun J. MarRInan. 





Millers’ Advisory Committee Meets 
Curicaco, Itt., March 16.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A meeting of the Millers’ Ad- 
visory Committee was held in the Millers’ 
National Federation office here today. No 
announcement of the business transacted 
was made other than that there was dis- 
cussion of milling problems concerned 
with the ending of government control. 
C. H. Cu arten. 





Michigan Grain Stocks 

Toteno, Onto, March 13.—According 
to the Michigan crop report issued this 
week, there is about two and one-half 
times as much wheat, and nearly double 
the amount of corn, on farms as on 
March 1, 1919, but less than one-half as 
much oats and barley. 


W. H. Wicaarn, Jr. 





Hearing on Grain Standards 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Meredith will hold a hearing in his 
office here Friday on the question of 
modifying the present grain grade stand- 
ards and the methods of grading. A dele- 
gation from the wheat-growing states, 
headed by Congressman George M. 
Young, of North Dakota, will present a 
brief to Secretary Meredith pointing out 
alleged inequities in grading as practiced 
by the Bureau of Markets in handling 
the last crop. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Preferential Rate on Coal 

Wasnineton, D. C., March 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Industrial coal would 
move to consuming points during the sum- 
mer months at preferential rates under 
the terms of a bill introduced today by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 
The New Jersey senator is chairman of 
the Senate committee which conducted an 
investigation of the coal situation dur- 
ing the strike last fall. 

Under the terms of the measure, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be directed to reduce rates on coal ship- 
ments 15 per cent from April 1 to Sept. 
30. During the remaining six months of 
the year, rates on coal would be ad- 
vanced 30 per cent over this low rate, or 
15 per cent over the present tariffs. The 
bill further would make it a misdemeanor 


for state or local authorities to seize coal 
in transit. It also withdraws all the war 
powers vested in the Fuel Administra- 
tion by the Lever act. 

Senator Frelinghuysen stated today 
that by giving a preferential rate to coal 
during the summer months, when ap- 
proximately 250,000 coal cars are fre- 
quently idle, little difficulty would be en- 
countered in making distribution meet 
consumption needs for the year. Periodic 
local shortages, which have occurred dur- 
ing the winter months, would be thereby 
prevented, he predicted. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


NEW BRITISH WHEAT PRICE 


Government Decides to Allow Marketing of 
1920 Homegrown Wheat at the Monthly 
c.i.f. Price of Imported Wheat 


Lonvon, Ene., March 16.—(Special 
Cable)—The government, under pressure, 
has decided to allow marketing of 1920 
homegrown wheat at the monthly average 
c.i.f. price of imported wheat of similar 
quality, but not to exceed 95s per quarter 
to grower. 

The fixed maximum price for the 1921 
crop is 100s. 

New flour prices start today. Home- 
milled is 63s 6d per 280 lbs, imported 
65s 6d. 

Bread advanced to one franc in France 
today. 

. Rakes. 


CUBAN FLOUR SITUATION 


None Too Good Since End of December— 
Harbor Strike Settled, but Feeling of 
Unrest Prevails Among Workers 


New York, N. Y., March 13.—Reports 
from Havana indicate that the Cuban 
flour situation is none too good, and has 
not been since the end of December. 
While the harbor strike was settled some 
weeks ago, there is still a strong feel- 
ing of unrest among the workers, and it 
may break out again at any time. While 
it lasted it prevented for several weeks 
the distribution in Havana of flour 
shipped on contract at much higher prices 
than prevailed at the finish of the strike, 
and in addition congested conditions of 
the railroads prevented delivery to in- 
terior points by Havana distributors. 
This condition seems sure to lead to some 
trouble although, in the main, shipments 
will probably be properly taken care of. 

It is said that this labor condition 
could not have happened at a more in- 
opportune time. Had it been delayed a 
month, all high-priced flour would have 
been delivered, and danger averted. 

It is pointed out that Canadian mills 
made quite serious inroads in Cuban 
markets during October and November, 
with prices below American mills, but 
they are now reported out of line. Van- 
couver mills were quoting $15.20, c.i.f., 
Havana, the first week in March. 

Cardenas, which has heretofore been 
regarded as a hard wheat flour market, 
seems to have transferred its favors to 
soft wheat, but the general demand in 
the island seems now to lean more to- 
ward spring wheat flours than any other 
variety. 





W. QUACKENBUSH. 


The Lewis S. Tyler Estate 

Bartimore, Mp., March 13.—The will 
of the late Lewis S. Tyler, local manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who died 
suddenly on March 2, has been filed for 
probate in the orphans’ court of Balti- 
more. The bequests aggregate $64,500, 
of which $10,000 reverts to the estate in 
five years and $10,000 at the death of a 
brother who was given a life interest in 
that amount. The income from the resi- 
due of the estate is to be used for the 
education and support of the testator’s 
nephew, Lewis D. Tyler, until he is 25 
years old, when he is to receive the prin- 
cipal. The testator’s brother, Frank G. 
Tyler, was constituted executor and 
trustee without bond. The will was exe- 
cuted May 4, 1918, and the estate, accord- 
ing to.the local press, is said to be worth 
in the neighborhood of $100,000, though 
many in the trade expected it to be near- 
er $250,000. 

Crrartes H. Dorsey. 


March 17, 1920 
ANNUAL MEETING CALLED 


Secretary Husband, Back from Europe, An- 
nounces Gathering of Millers’ National 
Federation for April 9 at Chicago 


Curcaco, Itt., March 16.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation will be held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Fri- 
day, April 9. 

The first session will be called to or 
der at 10 a.m., when annual reports of 
the officers and committees will be pre 
sented. A. L. Goetzmann, president-elect, 
will be installed in office. 

Announcement of the meeting was 
made yesterday by Secretary A. P. Hus- 
band, who returned home on Monday 
from his European trip. . 

C. H. CHatren. 








Seed Corn Inspection 

InpIANAPouIs, IND., March 13.—The In 
diana Corn Growers’ Association has 
named a special committee, which will be 
in charge of seed inspection and certifica- 
tion. The members are W. A. Ostrander, 
of La Fayette, C. E. Troyer, of La Fon- 
taine, Russell G. East, of Shelbyville, 
George Sauerman, of Crown Point, and 
Everett McClure, of Aurora. 

The plan is to allow every farmer and 
grain firm that sells seed corn to have his 
seed classified as to variety and purity. 
The dealers, under this system, would 
hold a position similar to that held by the 
men who depend on pedigrees for the 
selling of live stock. The seed classifica 
tion will be extended to every Indiana 
county. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 


Fire Destroys Worcester Plant 

Boston, Mass., March 13.—Fire total 
ly destroyed the E. A. Cowee Co. grain 
elevator plant, in Worcester, Mass., this 
week, causing damage estimated at $175, 
000. This company is the largest of 
its kind in Worcester County, and sup 
plies grain and feeds to thousands of 
farmers. The 1,600,000 lbs of grain and 
feed stored in the four big elevators wa 
a total loss. The grain and feed los 
approximated $30,000, damage to new 
electrical machinery recently installed 
was $60,000, and the building loss was 
$85,000. The only carload of hay in th 
city was also destroyed. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Free Admission of Machinery 
By a decree of the governor general 0! 
Madagascar and dependencies, agricul 
tural implements of every description and 
machinery for the development of agri 
culture and the products thereof will b: 
admitted free of duty, provided they ar 
imported by agriculturists. By a decre« 
of Aug. 25, 1917, the temporary suspen 
sion of duties on foreign agricultural ma 

chinery and parts thereof was ordered. 


Costa Rican Import Duty on Wheat 

The Costa Rican import duty on wheat 
has been fixed at .02 colon per kilogram 
(.42c per lb), effective from Feb. 8. The 
decree abrogates the law of Aug. 27, 
1915, which intended by a_ prohibitiv: 
duty to encourage the cultivation of 
wheat in Costa Rica. 


Refitting the Olympic 

Belfast cables report that more thai 
3,000 workmen are busy on board the 
White Star Liner Olympic, now being re 
conditioned at Harland & Wolff’s yard 
prior to her return to the transatlanti: 
passenger trade between New York 
Cherbourg and Southampton. The steam 
er is now announced to leave Southamp 
ton on June 25, and will make her first 
trip from New York on July 8. 

The White Star Line has followed the 
growing practice of refitting the Olympic 
to burn fuel oil; the many advantages 
of which have been thoroughly demon- 
strated, not only in the merchant marine 
vessels, but also in the navies of the 
world. 

The refurnishing will restore this great 
vessel to her splendid pre-war condition, 
and efface all evidences of the fact that 
during the conflict the Olympic carried 
more than 200,000 persons safely across 
the Atlantic and to and from the front 


at Gallipoli. 
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The flour market, which has been re- 
ported as dead for several weeks past, is 
beginning to shown signs of coming to 
life again. Not that there has been any 
marked improvement in sales, but rather 
. little freer inquiry. The trade is still 
represented to_have enough flour on hand 
for present and near-by needs, but at the 
ame time an occasional buyer seems to 
be in the market for a small lot for 
prompt shipment. Not much activity is 
looked for, for some time to come. 

City and country mills are still operat- 
ing at one-fourth to one-third capacity. 
Of 51 interior northwestern mills report- 
ing their operations to The Northwestern 
Miller, 16 were idle last week and the 
output of the remainder represented 23 
per cent of the total capacity. The out- 
put of Minneapolis mills, on the other 
hand, represented 36 per cent capacity. 

Minneapolis mills have been operating 
under very discouraging conditions dur- 
ig the last two months. Shipping direc- 
tions are extremely scarce, and when a 
nill does happen to have enough direc- 
tions to run on, it is unable to obtain the 
ecessary railroad equipment. Operations 
ire therefore spasmodic. A lot of the 
quipment available at Minneapolis at 
present is not suitable for flour-loading. 
l'o complicate matters, one of the princi- 

il grain-carrying roads in the North- 
vest in the last week refused to allow its 

juipment to be loaded with flour for 
hipment to points off its own lines. 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that a great many buyers overbought. 
In consequence, attempted cancellations 
f contracts are an everyday occurrence. 
Mills as a general rule, however, are 
tanding firm and refuse to cancel, al- 
hough occasionally one hears of con- 
tracts being canceled where buyers are 
willing to pay the difference in market 
price plus the 25e bbl cancellation charge 
llowed under existing sales contracts. 

Quotations are nominally unchanged 
for the week. Short family patents are 
uoted at $13.20@14.10 bbl, standard pat- 
nt $12.80@13.20, bakers patent $12.10@ 
60, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear 
9@9.45, second clear $6.70@7, in 140-lb 
ite sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand and strong 
in price, particularly bran and standard 
middlings. These two grades are in best 
request at present, with offerings for 
juick shipment very meager. Price, ap- 
arently, is no object temporarily. What 
buyers want is the feed. Most jobbers, 
owever, have withdrawn quotations for 
March shipment, since they have no as- 
urance that they could obtain delivery. 

rhe light operation of mills during the 
ist two months has caused many mills 
0 fall behind and become delinquent on 
contracts for feed. Unfilled January 
hipment contracts are common. In fact, 
it is understood that scattered deliveries 
ire still being made against December 
contracts. This abnormal condition was 
brought about by the car shortage and 
embargoes, and afterwards the unsettled 
condition of the flour market and inabil- 
ity of mills to get shipping directions for 
flour on books. 

With flour still dull, mills naturally 
ire cultivating their mixed-car trade. 
This means that, with production down 
to about a one-third capacity basis, most 
of the feed made is absorbed by mixed- 
car orders, 

Jobbers who have old contracts still in 
force are becoming nervous for fear there 





will be a break in the market during 
April, which might result in their buyers 
attempting to cancel or buy in. The gen- 
eral impression, however, is that supply 
conditions are such that there cannot be 
much recession in prices for some time. 
The country is represented to be bare 
of millfeed, with the normal heavy spring 
consumption still to come. 

Mills are out of the market for near- 
by shipment, and quotations are nomi- 
nally $2@3 ton higher for the week and 
for 30- to 60-day shipment. Bran is held 
at $47@48 ton, standard middlings $52 
@53, flour middlings $59@60.50, red dog 
$63@65, mixed feed $56@58, rye mid- 
dlings $52@53, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se WOR sisotoesgscanss 197,700 36 
a a ree ee ees 212,795 38 
BOD GOW ce ueievecaveun wa 258,070 49 
Two years ago ...... 95,485 19 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920*...... 51 308,970 72,820 23 
i>) eee 51 308,970 1 63 
1920+ 63 392,460 113,680 29 
*Week ending March 13, +Week ending 
March 6. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 12 were in operation March 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

jarber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 


Milling Co., A 


and Lincoln 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to March 13, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
78,689 81,712 655,825 74,336 
10,500 87,502 16,684 25,072 


$9,189 169,214 72,509 99,408 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 








Totals ...... 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, March 
13, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 1,731 1,872 689 1,354 
Duluth .....4.. 62 19 41 603 
Totals ....... 1,793 1,891 730 1,957 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, on March 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 8,743 23,927 639 10,594 
Duluth ...cseo- 1,570 25,859 681 10,168 
Totals ...... 10,313 49,786 1,320 20,762 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was a little easier and less 
active last week. Mills were fairly good 
buyers of choice spring wheat, but they 
were not so anxious to buy as before, and 
hesitated about paying the prices asked. 
After the better grades had been dis- 
posed of daily, mills generally shopped 
around and picked up a car here and 
there at lower prices. Outside mills were 
in the market on a few days, but they 
bought sparingly. Eastern mills were 
not interested at all. There was some 
export inquiry for No. 3 and 4 wheat late 
in the week, but according to reports no 
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sales were made. Durum wheat was in 
brisk demand, and exporters took several 
good-sized lots. Prices on choice spring 
wheat are about 5c lower for the week, 
and up to 15c on the lower grades. To- 
day, No. 1 dark was quoted at $2.75@3 
bu; No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.75. 

Winter wheat was easier and less ac- 
tive. Mills were interested to some ex- 
tent in choice wheat, but would not look 
at the lower grades. This market is out 
of line with southwestern markets. Ex- 
port demand there has advanced prices, 
and traders say exporters will pay more 
than Minneapolis mills for winter wheat. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted at $2.50@ 
2.60 bu; No. 2 red, $2.55@2.60. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The strength in the coarse grain mar- 
ket held last week, with a slight gain in 
oats and a substantial advance in rye. 
Demand as a rule was brisk for all 
grains, with rye the most active, due to 
export inquiry. Offerings were light, and 
this, with difficulty in making shipments 
east, handicapped traders. Cash corn was 
mixed. On some days, demand was slow 
and market featureless. On others, a 
western demand absorbed the light re- 
ceipts. Closing prices March 15: No. 3 
yellow, $1.51@1.53 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.49 
@1.50. 

Oats were strong, compared with the 
futures. Demand was snappy. Feeders 
in the West were prominent buyers. The 
East not interested, but offerings were 
light and barely sufficient to take care of 
shipping and western feeding demand. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 87144,@89\%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 845, @865c. 

Rye was the strongest and most active 
of all grains. Prices are up 8@9c for 
the week, No. 2 closing yesterday at 
$1.7124@1.723%% bu. The feature was the 
heavy export demand, and several good- 
sized lots were sold. Exporters wanted 
quick shipment, but local dealers would 
not promise this; otherwise, sales would 
have been greater. Elevators also were 
good buyers, and local mills bought some 
in order to get cars. 

Choice malting barley was in brisk de- 
mand all week, and prices were fairly 
steady. Lower grades were mixed. On 
some days demand was fair, but on oth- 
ers buying was limited and prices easier. 
For the week, prices show a loss of 1@3c, 
with the biggest drop in lower grades. 
Closing range, $1.32@1.55 bu. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

There was not much activity in flaxseed 
the past week. Prices fluctuated daily, 
but show practically no change for the 
week. Offerings were light, and consist- 
ed mostly of Argentine seed to apply on 
old contracts. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
around $5.081,@5.181% bu. 

Oil meal for immediate shipment is 
fairly brisk. Jobbers seem to want meal, 
but they expect shipment at once. This 
mills are unable to promise, as most of 
them are sold ahead at least 30 days, and 
a few are a little behind on deliveries. 
Jobbers are not showing much interest in 
later shipment stuff. Shipping directions 
are urgent. Jobbers who bought heavily 
a while back are anxious to get their sup- 
plies. The seed situation has improved, 
as Argentine seed shipments are coming 
through a little better. Oil meal is quot- 
ed by crushers at $75@77 ton, for March 
shipment, $75 for April shipment, and 
$74 for May shipment. 

The export situation is still inactive, but 
mills are encouraged by the upward trend 
of foreign exchange. With ocean rates 
coming down and exchange going up, mills 
feel they soon will be able to do business 
abroad. A few inquiries were received 
during the week, but no sales were made, 
as bids were still a little out of line. 


A UNIQUE MILL FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


The American “E” Products Co., of 
Minneapolis, has awarded contracts to 
C. A. Weaver, the northwestern repre- 
sentative of Sprout, Wadron & Co., for 
machinery to equip a mill here. The 
order includes a complete oat-hulling and 
barley-pearling outfit; a unit for mak- 
ing oat flour, barley flour and wheat 
grits; another unit comprising grain dri- 
ers, meal sterilizers and a mixing outfit. 

The company has bought the building 
at 501 South Third Street, Minneapolis, 
and will manufacture a line of concen- 
trated soups, puddings, etc., in powdered 
form. The process under which the prod- 
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uct is manufactured is of-a secret nature, 
and the commodity is said to have met 
with great success in Europe. It is a 
Swiss invention. 


NEWSOME FEED CO, 


J. F. Cramp has resigned as local man- 
ager at Minneapolis for the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., of Pittsburgh, effec- 
tive April 1. Mr. Cramp will return 
east. A new company is being organized 
here, under the name of the Newsome 
Feed Co., of which L. C. Newsome will 
be president, E. J. Doherty, of Pittsburgh, 
vice-president, and O. C. Jacobsen, of 
Minneapolis, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Mr. Jacobsen has for eight years been 
with H. Wehmann & Co. 


WHAT STATE GRADING WOULD DO 


The following table showing car re- 
ceipts of hard red spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1919, 
graded .on arrival by licensed grain in- 
spectors, was compiled by the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Minneapolis: 
c——No. car lots by grades——, 
No. 1 No, 2 No.3 No. 4 Total 
1,610 958 2,724 4,355 9,647 
1,948 1,056 2,370 2,933 8,307 


eo ee 3,558 2,014 5,094 7,288 17,954 

The above information is given to show 
the number of cars of wheat which would 
have graded No. 1 hard, No. 1 northern, 
No. 2 northern or No. 3 northern under 
Minnesota standards, had they been in 
effect, and should be compared with the 
following quotation taken from page 649 
of The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 11, 
1920: 

“Mr. Jacobson has prepared figures 
which show that from July 1, 1919, to 
Nov. 30, 1919, 11,574 cars of Minnesota 
wheat in Minneapolis terminals graded 
down one or more grades by federal 
standards below the basis on which they 
would have been placed by state grading. 
According to figures by the Minneapolis 
branch of the Bureau of Markets, during 
this period 5,790 cars of wheat were 
classed as No. 1 dark northern, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 northern. Mr. Jacobson claims 
that of the grain received here 17,364 
cars would have been graded in these four ° 
classes under state standards.” 

Outline giving comparison of. grades 
under federal standards which are com- 
parable with a given grade using former 
Minnesota standards: 


Subclass— 
Dark nor sprg. 
Northern sprg. 


Former Minne- 


Federal grades sota grades 


No. 1 dark northern No. 1 hard 
spring 
No. 1 northern 7 
No, 2 dark northern No. 1 northern 
No. 2 northern spring 
No. 3 dark northern 
No, 3 northern (having high 
percentage dark, hard ker- 
nels and test 55 to 55.9 lbs) No. 2 northern 
No. 1 red spring (except spring 
humpback variety) 
No, 2 red spring (except 
humpback variety) 
No. 3 northern 
No. 3 red spring (including 
humpback wheat) y 
No. 4 dark northern, No. No. 3 northern 
spring 


northern, No. 4 red spring, 
with test 
54.9 lbs 


NOTE.—Humpback variety graded No. 3 
northern spring under Minnesota standards 
and the presence of more than 10 per cent 
of humpback in other spring wheat. grades 
as red spring under the federal standards, 
as also does hard spring wheat with less 
than 25 per cent dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels. 

The reference to Mr. Jacobson was 
contained in an item stating that the 
warehouse commissioner was sponsor for 
a bill that was to be introduced in Con- 
gress soon, providing for the discontinu- 
ance of the present system of federal 
standards for grain-grading and restor- 
ing grain-grading standardization to 
state authorities again. 

O. P. B. Jacobson and a delegation of 
northwestern people representing the 
grain growers’ interests leave tonight for 
Washington to attend a hearing on the 
proposed bill. Among the delegation are 
Senator J. A. Wold, Twin Valley, Minn., 
Representative C. E. Serline, Mora, 
Minn., George H. Tunell, chief grain in- 
spector at Minneapolis, and Senator G. 
Cashman, of Owatonna. Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioner Aandal, of 


weight 5654 to 


North Dakota, and Commissioner J. J. 
Murphy, of South Dakota, are also ex- 
pected to be present. 

(Continued on page 1281.) 
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Flour demand is materially unchanged 
from last week. Considerable inquiry is 
coming from the East, where the stocks 
of a small percentage of the jobbers will 
need replenishing shortly. Short and 
standard patents and straights continue 
in slack demand in all sections. The be- 
lief prevails in the trade that another 
month will see much lower quotations on 
all grades of flour. Clears are in ex- 
cellent request, especially in the East; 
however, none of the mills report the 
consummation of any exceptional amount 
of business, due to the fact that buyers 
are unwilling to meet quotations. Con- 
siderable foreign inquiry is being received 
from the West Indies, Porto Rico, and 
Egypt. 

Government straight flour, which it is 
said will shortly be taken off the mar- 
ket, and disposed of in European coun- 
tries, is lacking demand in Kansas City. 
Apparently, housewives have found that 
short patents are better adapted to home 
baking than the government straight. It 
appears to be giving bakers satisfaction. 
Of course they have ways and means of 
working and blending it which the gen- 
eral public is not acquainted with. 

Shipping instructions continue un- 
usually slow. Due to this fact a few 
country mills have been forced to close, 
and a number of others to reduce opera- 
tions. While city mills are not suffering 
as seriously, they feel a lack of speci- 
fications, due to the slow, day-to-day 
business. 

The car situation in the interior is un- 
changed, and the railroads, since they 
were returned to private control, have 
been flooded with written complaints. 
Terminal millers report the situation 
slightly improved, and state that car al- 
lotments have sufficed, due to unusually 
dull business conditions. 

The following are price quotations 
based on today’s wheat market: short 
patents, $12.85@13.25; standard pat- 
ents, $11.95@12.45; straights, $1135@ 
12.05; first clears, $9.50@10.50; second 
clears, $7.75@8.35; low-grades, $5.50@ 
6.75. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeeds have evidenced unusual ac- 
tivity for the past two weeks. Bran has 
been in excellent demand, and quotations 
have strengthened materially. The un- 
dertone of opinion is that shortly there 
will be a shortage of millfeeds, due to 
mills cutting down operations to avoid a 
flour accumulation. 

Bran, April delivery, is quoted at 
$43.50@44. Certain mills have offered 
for May delivery at $40@41. Little spot 
bran is on the market; however, quota- 
tions range $45@46.40. 

Mills have about discontinued the 
manufacture of brown shorts, the great- 
er portion of this product being run in 
with gray shorts. The small jobbing 
trade appears to be the most willing pur- 
chaser. Quotations are as follows: spot, 
$47@49; April, $44@45. Gray shorts are 
quoted at $50@52 spot, and $47@48 
April. Little is being offered for May 
delivery. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TED WOO csc ccccccvcccccs 54,60 56 
BE EEE. Sine bec cvcccccece 66,000 66 
VORP OBO siccccccccccccccs 64,000 79 


Two years ago ......-...+. 53,000 64 
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SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ......- 436,170 234,098 53 
Last week ...... 436,170 258,023 59 
Year ago ......- 416,370 228,198 54 
Two years ago... 296,160 178,416 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,791 bbls this week, 4,675 last 
week, 8,113 a year ago and 9,387 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, seven fair, and 63 
slow and quiet. 


KANSAS FARMERS TO ORGANIZE 


Farmers of Kingman County, Kansas, 
are andeavoring to establish a county 
farm bureau. Thus far their efforts 
have been attended with unusual suc- 
cess, as the membership in the past three 
weeks has increased sufficiently to assure 
its being doubled before the termination 
of the campaign. 

Anton Ptacek, who is a staunch boost- 
er of Kanred wheat, is captain of solici- 
tors, and an official member of the or- 
ganization. He plans to urge farmers 
of Kingman County to seed with that 
variety of wheat next year. Two years 
ago he threshed 627.7 bus, machine meas- 
ure, of Kanred from 11 acres, which is 
more than 57.5 bus per acre. By weight 
this ran up to 640 bus for the ll-acre 
tract. Mr. Ptacek resides in Lyon Coun- 
ty, in the vicinity of Emporia. 


NEBRASKA ALFALFA MILL 


The large alfalfa mill of the Wash-Co 
Alfalfa Co., Nebraska City, Neb., is prac- 
tically in readiness for operation, accord- 
ing to Fred H. Frahm, secretary of the 
company. 

It was originally planned to have the 
plant in operation by the first of March, 
but delays occasioned by the late ar- 
rival of grinding equipment were re- 
sponsible for the postponement of the 
date set for the commencement of grind- 
ing. 

Sapecity stocks of hay and other raw 
materials have been stored in the ware- 
houses. The plant, which is of unusual 
capacity, is said to be second in size only 
to the Peters mill at Omaha, Neb., said 
to be the largest alfalfa mill in the 
world. 

The Wash-Co Alfalfa Co. will manu- 
facture Sugrkist mixed-feed products. 
It has its own bag department, in which 
bags sufficient to take care of the com- 
pany’s needs will be manufactured. 

In Kansas and Colorado a number of 
alfalfa mills have recently been forced 
to close, due to the fact that the alfalfa 
supply is temporarily exhausted. 

The request for mixed feeds has been 
extraordinarily dull for the past two or 
three weeks. Strikes in Cuba, which 
forced up the quotations on molasses, are 
responsible for this condition. 


NOTES 


G. B. Gilliland, flour jobber, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, is in the city. 

C. J. Phillips, of C. J. Phillips Co., St. 
Louis, called on the Kansas City trade 
late in the week. 

J. Luis Cisneros, flour jobber, New 
York, spent two days with the trade here 
during the week. 

E. A. Rowray, Ohio representative of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., was in the 
home office this week. 

Gordon B. Wood, Iowa representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., is vis- 
iting the home office. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 


’ Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is 


on a business trip to West Virginia. 

John Stephens, manager and majority 
stockholder of the Sylvia (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., visited Kansas City this week. 

J. F. Baldwin, treasurer and manager 
of the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, visited Kansas City early in the 
week. 

David G. Page, secretary of the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, spent a day in Kansas City this 
week, 

Victor Meyer has purchased the stock 
of T. J. Blakey in the Blakey Milling 
Co., and will succeed him as manager of 
the mill. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
and A. A. Wixon, of the same company, 
are visitors here. 

J. B. Smith, general manager and 
treasurer of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, was an early 
visitor this week. ; 

J. C. Scheideman’s granary at La 
Crosse, Kansas, was totally destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss in wheat is esti- 
mated at 2,000 bus. 


J. J. Owens, formerly of the Twidale- 
Wright Grain Co., of this city, is now a 
member of the grain department of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina. 


The Houston Mill & Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by R. S. Sterling, F. J. Becker, 
and Robert I. Cohen, all of Houston. 

The Anthony (Kansas) Mills are be- 
ing remodeled, the contract having been 
placed with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the additional 
equipment. 

The Guymon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated and capitalized at 
$50,000 by J. L. Rodabaugh, Eldorado 
Springs, Mo., and J. T. Allen and Ros- 
coe Rizley, Guymon. 


G. C. Schumacher, formerly active 
manager of the People’s State Bank, of 
Lyons, Kansas, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Lyons Milling Co., and 
will bear the title of vice-president. 

The Wolf Milling Co., Ellenwood, Kan- 
sas, is increasing the capacity of its mill 
from 500 bbls to 750. The contract for 
the remodeling of this mill has been 
placed with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the Atchi- 
son Mills Corporation, visited Kansas 
City this week. He states that construc- 
tion work on the plant of the new com- 
pany will start as soon as a clear title 
to the land is secured. 


C. H. Harris has been recalled as the 
Ohio representative of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and will assume charge of the 
Missouri territory of the company, suc- 
ceeding Dolf Lyon, who has accepted a 
position with the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, 

Fred L. Bedell, of the Kemper Grain 
Co., was nominated this week on the Re- 
publican ticket for lower house alderman 
in the Kansas City Common Council. Mr. 
Bedell is the third Board of Trade mem- 
ber to enter politics, Stephen C. Wood- 
son and N. P. Simonds having preceded 
him into that field. 

Jesse Baughman, vice-president and 
one of the majority stockholders of the 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., has 
disposed of his interest in the firm. Op- 
eration of the plant was started in 1893. 
At present a new 1,000-bbl mill is being 
constructed. Upon completion the old 
building will be used as a flour store- 
house. 

The Co-operative Grain & Supply Co., 
capitalization $30,000, has been organized 
at Garber, Okla., by farmers of that vi- 
cinity. The promoters plan to sell stock 
to farmers of that locality. The officers 
and board of directors are as follows: 
H. J. Botts, president; John Hayes, vice- 
president; W. A. Trekle, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Marvel Milling Co. Gatesville, 
Texas, which was put into operation some 
time ago, has been forced to cut down 
operation, due to damaged wheat. The 
plant is of 40 bbls capacity, and is op- 
erated by means of a 25 h-p motor. The 
following are officials of the company: 
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W. A. Brasher, president; Edward Mil- 
hern, vice-president; W. A. Waldrop, 
secretary and treasurer. 

K. M. Wharry represented the Kansas 
City Grain Corporation office at a traf- 
fic managers’ meeting held in New York 
this week for the purpose of discussing 
means for securing additional cars for 
the movement of the Corporation’s prod- 
ucts. It is said that since the return of 
the railroads to private control the Cor- 
poration has received only approximately 
50 per cent of the number of cars which 
were allotted when the roads were unde: 
government supervision. 

A dispatch to the state grain and ware- 
house inspector, James T. Bradshaw, by 
Governor Gardner, of Missouri, states 
the department this year will be without 
a sufficient number of inspectors, due to 
the fact that only $70,000 is left of the 
$340,000 set aside last year to take care 
of the salaries of the inspection force 
for 1919-20. There were $143,295 paid 
out for inspections at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph last year. The re- 
ceipts of the department totaled $220,- 
758, and the net earnings $33,663. 

Jay Hausam & Co., a cash grain firm, 
has been organized in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, by Jay Hausam, who formerly was 
in the grain business on his own account, 
and has for the past two years managed 
the grain department of the Reno Flour 
Mills Co. C. A. Lovell, also formerly 
of the Reno Flour Mills Co., is connect- 
ed with the new firm, and will serve in 
the capacity of manager until the return 
of Mr. Hausam from a California trip. 
The new organization is located in the 
Hoke Building, First and Walnut streets, 
Hutchinson. 

The new industries subcommittee of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce is sponsoring a movement which is 
on foot toward constructing a 1,000,000- 
bu grain elevator in Oklahoma City, 
which, if erected, will cost $500,000. It is 
planned to sell stock to Oklahoma City 
business men, and farmers throughout the 
state who care to become interested in 
the venture. Grain men say Oklahoma 
City has been in dire need of greater 
grain storage capacity, and should th 
venture prove successful, the problem 
would be solved. Those active in the pro 
motion of the venture have already se 
cured the approval of the plan by bank 
ing interests and grain dealers, 


ATCHISON 
An improvement is noted here in th 
inquiry for flour, some sales being mad 
at prices in line with the wheat market 
There is also a very strong demand fo 
millfeeds, especially bran. 


NOTES 


J. G. Syphers, of the Atchison Mill 
Corporation, spent Friday and Saturday 
in Frankfort, Kansas, on business fo 
his firm. 

The Blair Elevator Co., of this city, 
will open a branch office in Des Moines, 
Iowa, located in the Hubbell Building 
Carl W. Yount, now connected with this 
company in Atchison, will take over the 
management of the branch office. 

The Atchison Board of Trade has sent 
out a call to its members for a special 
meeting on April 3, to consider, among 
other things, the matter of increasing th« 
cost of the few remaining memberships 
that are left in the exchange. 


WICHITA 

Flour business is almost at a stand 
still, with most mills down to part-tim: 
run. Very little business appears to b« 
in sight, and directions on bookings ar 
lacking. Most millers say they do not 
expect a general resumption of buying 
soon, but a few are inclined to feel ther: 
is a slightly firmer undertone apparen! 
with buyers. Monday and Tuesday of 
this week there was a little spurt, but 
this was only a flash, and there was lit- 
tle doing in actual sales. Unless a change 
for the better comes soon, the output 
will be further reduced. 

The West Indies and Central America 
markets are providing but little business. 
An occasional shipment of good clears is 
being made, but prices secured are not 
gratifying. 

Prices quoted are $12.60@12.80 bbl for 
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95 per cent, basis 98-Ib cottons, Kansas 
City rate points. 

Millfeed demand almost reached a 
panic stage during the past few days. 
inquiries from every known market came 
with a rush, and everything available has 
een taken, with prices increasing from 
day to day. Bran is the popular feed, 
ut heavier classes are finding ready sale. 
tiuyers held off as long as they could, 

j when the consuming demand started 

came at a time when production was 

ht, and the future output uncertain. 
ice range: bran $2.25@2.28, mill-run 

15@2.48, gray shorts $2.60@2.65. 

NOTES 

(he Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 

. of Kansas City, has purchased a 

mbership on the Wichita Board of 

ide and will open a branch office here 
mt April 1. H. L. Chowning, who 
|| manage the Wichita branch, was here 

s week arranging for office location. 

lf. H. Morehouse, of Grand Rapids, 
lich., and Charles M. Britt, of Asheville, 
_ C., representatives of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., in Michigan and the 

irolinas, visited the home office this 
eck. Both report business good in their 

spective territories until recently, but 
ide extremely quiet at the time. 

Che Wichita Board of Trade has taken 

a number of new members recently, 
ith local and outside parties. The mem- 

rship is being built up under new rules 

‘ently promulgated. The organization 

| be prepared for greater activity 
hen the Grain Corporation ceases its 

nections and the new offices are ready 

r occupancy. 


SALINA 
On the whole, flour business continues 
il, and mills generally are down one- 
’ to two-thirds time. One, however, 
iced a slight but temporary improve- 
nt, this demand necessitating full ca- 
ty, but with full capacity the car 
tage, which was thought to have been 
sosed of, developed acutely. Buyers 
still holding off on shipping instruc- 
s, but inquiries are numerous. There 
no outstanding feature for the week 
flour. Wheat is bringing a premium 
10c, and flour shows a net advance of 
ihably 15¢ bbl. Quotations are $12.30 
80 for fancy patents, and $11.50@ 
1) for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
nsas City. 
\ sharp advance marked the millfeed 
ket, prices going up some 20c per 
lbs during the week. Shortage of the 
modity, due to the reduced grinding 
wheat, caused the advance. Bran is 
ited at $2.15@2.25, prompt shipment; 
rts, $2.45@2.60,—new 100-lb burlaps, 
nsas City. 
NOTES 
‘. E. Laughlin, president of the Inter- 
e Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was a 
na visitor this week. 
Several promising storms have given no 
erial precipitation during the week, 
the drouthy conditions are more pro- 
iced. A temperature of from zero 
8 below, registered in this section 
rch 7, is believed to have damaged 
wheat in those places where it was 
thrifty. 
(he Everhardt Construction Co., Sa- 
. announces two contracts for mill 
dings received this week. One is for 
erection of a concrete mill building 
Denver, to replace the one belonging 
the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
igmont, Colo., destroyed by fire. While 
contract is let on a percentage basis, 
luilding alone will cost over $100,000, 
le machinery and equipment will bring 
total expenditure to $200,000. The 
er contract is for concrete storage 
ks for the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
v, to cost $50,000. 





Indian Rice Shortage 

Lonvox, Ene., Feb. 25.—There is a 
‘y serious shortage of rice in Ceylon, 
d the Indian government promised 
me time ago to supply 360,000 tons. It 
_ now found that the exportable sur- 
us Of rice in India this year will not 
low of so large a quantity being 
tipped to Ceylon, which will only re- 
ive 280,000 tons. This reduction spells 
‘reat hardship for the people of Ceylon, 
or famine is already rife among them. 
C. F. G, Rares. 








RATE INCREASES FORESEEN 


Interstate Commerce Hearing Interpreted as 
Initial Step in Framing 20@25 Per 
Cent Higher Rail Tariffs 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 13.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken the initial step in what is believed 
here foreshadows railroad rate increases 
of 20@25 per cent. This is the interpre- 
tation placed by members of Congress on 
the announcement of the Commission that 
on March 22 hearings will commence, with 
a view to the future policy of the Com- 
mission under the new railroad legisla- 
tion. 

The estimated percentage of rate in- 
creases is based almost wholly on the 
loss of the government during the period 
of federal control. That loss, it is esti- 
mated, represents approximately the 
amount the railroads must realize from 
rate advances in order to produce the 
guaranteed return of 6 per cent on the 
value of railroad properties which the 
new law provides. 

The government lost about $1,000,000 
a day during the period of government 
operation. That figure represents to a 
considerable extent the difference be- 
tween operating income derived from the 
present rates, and what the government 
had to pay the roads under the so-called 
standard return guaranty in the control 
act. The total governmental loss, it was 
stated today by Chairman Esch of the 
interstate commerce committee, was about 
$636,000,000. 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not define the problem it 
faces as a matter of rate increases, this 
is held to be the inevitable result of the 
forthcoming hearings by virtue of the 
testimony of railroad executives, mem- 
bers of the Commission, and other rail- 
road authorities, when the new railroad 
legislation was being drafted, i.e, that 
rate increases were necessary. This pros- 
pect is further re-enforced by the out- 
line of subjects to be discussed at the 
hearings, as announced by the Commis- 
sion. These subjects are: 

1. Whether rate adjustments shall be 
made for carriers as a whole, or by rate 
groups or territories to be designated by 
the Commission. 

2, In the latter event, what rate groups 
or territories shall be so designated ? 

3. What methods shall be employed by 
the Commission to determine the value of 
railroad properties as prescribed by the 
recent law fixing the guaranteed return 
at 6 per cent? 

Railroad executives themselves predict- 
ed during the hearings on the railroad 
legislation that a 25 per cent rate in- 
crease would be necessary. This figure 
was mentioned by Howard Elliot, former 
president of the New Haven, now head of 
the Great Northern road. 

Another basis for the computation is 
found in what 6 per cent of the esti- 
mated value of railroad properties will 
produce. Rough estimates of the aggre- 
gate value of railroad properties place 
total valuation at about $19,000,000,000. 
Six per cent of that figure is $1,140,000,- 
000, the amount that rates must produce 
annually. This does not take into ac- 
count such other factors as increased cost 
of operation by virtue of possible wage 
increases, Demands of railroad employees 
for higher wages are still pending. 

On the other hand, private operation 
may be more economical than federal op- 
eration, and savings thus effected may 
tend to reduce the amount to be raised 
through rate advances. 

These are but a few suggestions of the 
complication of difficulties surrounding 
the question of rate adjustments with 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must wrestle during the next few 
months. Perhaps outstanding is the mat- 
ter of determining methods for comput- 
ing the physical valuation of the rail- 
roads. 

“The Commission will be compelled to 
employ temporary methods in determin- 
ing values,” said Congressman Esch to- 
day. “That basis will probably depend 
a good deal on ‘book accounts’ or ‘rail- 
road property investment account,’ both 
of which are available from records in 
possession of the Commission. The law 
just passed provides that these elements 
shall be considered ‘only to such extent 
as is recognizable under the laws of the 
land.’ 
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“The property investment account since 
1907 is accurate. Prior to 1907 it is not 
available from the records of the Com- 
mission.” 

“Padding this property investment ac- 
count for years prior to 1907,” it was 
suggested today by an authority on the 
subject, “would be possible if the rail- 
roads desired to use that method to sus- 
tain higher rates. Admittedly the pres- 
ent bases for determining railroad values 
are unsatisfactory, and the whole matter 
will be subject to revision after the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission takes such 
emergency action as may be necessary at 
this time.” Joun J. MARRINAN, 





MEMORIAL FOR MR. HUNT 


President Kelly, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Directs Attention to Desira- 
bility of Honoring Former President 


President E. M. Kelly, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, has sent the follow- 
ing letter to all members of the organi- 
zation: 

“I am just advised that the millers of 
the Southwest have through voluntary 
subscriptions in amounts of from $25 to 
$500 created a fund in excess of $10,000 
for the purpose of providing a suitable 
memorial for Andrew J. Hunt, an ex- 
president of the Federation, and an in- 
valuable member of the Food Adminis- 
tration Milling Division through the en- 
tire period of its existence. 

“In view of the fact that Mr. Hunt’s 
death, in October, 1918, was directly due 
to his self-sacrificing service to the in- 
dustry as a member of the Milling Divi- 
sion, it is particularly appropriate that 
not only the millers of his own district 
but of the country as a whole should in 
this fashion provide a permanent testi- 
monial to the esteem and affection in 
which he was held by all of us. 

“No member of the industry was ever 
more ready to respond to every call in 
its service, and for many years prior to 
his death Mr. Hunt, as one of our always 
dependable leaders, gave the best that he 
had to the Federation and to the whole 
of this trade.~ Finally, although worn, 
tired and in ill health, he courageously 
continued his work with the Food Ad- 
ministration, retiring to his home at 
Arkansas City only when he had complet- 
ed his task. Only those who were closely 
associated with him in this period can 
know the fine and high devotion to duty 
which enabled him to continue to serve 
in spite of the handicap of physical ill- 
being. 

“Mr. Hunt’s friendships among mem- 
bers of this organization were legion, and 
I believe the Federation would be dere- 
lict in its duty if it failed to give to its 
members an opportunity to participate 
with millers of the Southwest in provid- 
ing this testimonial of affectionate re- 
membrance to him. None is_ solicited 
for a contribution, but to all those who 
fee] they would like to share in creating 
this memorial to our long-time friend 
and co-worker, an invitation is extended 
to subscribe in such amount as they elect. 

“Subscriptions should be sent direct to 
Frederick D. Larabee, chairman Andrew 
J. Hunt Memorial Association, Kansas 
City, Mo.” 





LINCOLN GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Organization for Buying and Selling Com- 
pleted in Nebraska City with Twenty- 
nine Charter Members 


Lincoln, Nebraska, now has a grain 
exchange composed of 29 charter mem- 
bers, all of whom are connected with 
local grain companies. The exchange is 
the first organization for buying and 
selling that has ever been formed in Lin- 
coln, an attempt 15 years ago having 
failed. 

C. G. Crittenden, of the Central Grain 
Co., has been chosen president; J. S. 
Ewart, of the Ewart Grain Co., vice- 
president, and W. S. Whitten, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Club, secretary- 


treasurer. The board of directors is 
composed of H. E. Gooch, E. N. 


Mitchell, B. M. Ford, and the president 
and vice-president acting as members ex- 
officio. 

Approximately 15,000 cars of grain a 
year are handled by Lincoln grain com- 
panies. It is estimated that this amount 


1263 


will be greatly increased when the ex- 
change is in operation. 

Lincoln has seven storage elevators 
with a capacity of 1,250,000 bus, and two 
flouring mills with a capacity of 950 
bbls daily. 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. has 
under construction an addition to its 
present mill, which, when completed, will 
increase the daily capacity from 750 bbls 
to 2,500. 

It will be the purpose of the grain ex- 
change to make Lincoln a_ prominent 
primary market and a very much more 
important grain and milling’ center. 

The board of directors has named the 
following standing committees: 

Membership—L. O. Wilsey, chairman; 
M. T. Cummings and C. J. Slater. 

Arbitration—John M. Paul, chairman; 
Edward Leet and J. M. Hammond. 

Appeals—John D. Taylor, chairman; 
J. S. Ewart and T. M. Waxman. 

Discount—-Edward Leet, chairman; 
John D. Taylor and C. J. Slater. 

Transportation—W. S. Whitten, chair- 
man; L. J. Thurn and H. H. Winter- 
steen, 





Indiana Wheat Reserves 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., March 13.—Re- 
serves of wheat on Indiana farms on 
March 1 were 13 per cent of last year’s 
crop, and amount to 5,983,000 bus, com- 
pared with 4,943,000 at the same time in 
1919 and 4,680,000 in 1918, it is an- 
nounced by the Co-operative Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

The condition of the growing crop, ac- 
cording to George C. Bryant, in charge 
of the estimating work, is not very en- 
couraging, and is causing many farmers 
to hold their old wheat. Shipments out 
of counties in the state amount to 60 
per cent this year, compared with 54 as 
a 10-year average. 

Corn reserves are estimated at 38 per 
cent of last year’s crop, and amount to 
66,785,000 bus, compared with 56,100,000 
in 1919 and 82,646,000 in 1918. The 
quantity to be, or that has been, shipped 
out of the counties where it was grown 
is only 17 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, or 12 per cent below the 10-year 
average. Principal among the reasons 
for this are car shortage and local sales 
to farmers. 

The crop, Mr. Bryant says, was one of 
the best ever produced in Indiana, and, 
notwithstanding the severe damage done 
by floods in the bottom lands of the 
southern part of the state, the quality is 
considerably above the average and 88 
per cent of the total is merchantable. 

Reserves of oats are 29 per cent of 
last year’s crop, and amount to 17,465,- 
000 bus, compared with 29,768,000 in 
1919 and 29,723,000 in 1918, the report 
says. The total production last year was 
somewhat less than usual, and consider- 
ably more was fed on the farms than is 
usually the case, the reason being the 
wide discrepancy between the price of 
oats and corn. Consequently, shipments 
out of counties where the grain is pro- 
duced are only 29 per cent of the total 
production last year, compared with 42, 
the 10-year average. 

Barley reserves, as of March 1, were 
18 per cent of last year’s crop, and 
amount to 257,000 bus, compared with 
370,000 in 1919 and 267,000 in 1918. Bar- 
ley is raised principally as a feed- crop 
in Indiana, and is confined principally to 
a few counties in the northeastern part. 
Although the acreage and _ production 
was considerably greater last year than 
is usually the case, the quantity shipped 
out of the counties where grown amount- 
ed to only 9 per cent, compared with 24, 
the 10-year average. 

Land values, Mr. Bryant says, show a 
decided increase over last year and near- 
ly 50 per cent increase over the values in 
1916. For Indiana as a whole the aver- 
age value. an acre for farm land, with 
improvements, is $145; without improve- 
ments, $113; poor plow lands, $80; good 
plow lands, $150; average plow lands, 
$119. The average for the state is far 
above that for the United States as a 
whole. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Owing to a shortage of wheat, wheat 
flour, and corn in South Africa the cus- 
toms duties have been temporarily sus- 
pended, cables the American consul at 
Cape Town, 
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CANADIAN LAND VALUES 


The government of Canada has given 
out a statement showing the values of 
farm lands in this country, which is of 
some interest to the milling industry. If 
the twin factors of productivity and cost 
per acre are to be the governing influ- 
ences in directing the course of wheat- 
farming on this continent, when the ab- 
normal conditions arising out of war 
have disappeared, and if Canadian farms 
that will grow hard spring wheat in 
quantity are to be had at thirty-five dol- 
lars per acre as against very much higher 
costs in other parts, the business of grow- 
ing wheat for American consumption will 
find its way to those lands. 

This particular statement shows that 
farm land values are advancing in Can- 
ada as they are everywhere but, com- 
paratively, Canadian land is still low in 
price, and when its greater volume of 
production per acre is taken into the 
calculation it is easy to predict that Ca- 
nadian wheat farmers are to experience a 
great increase in the demand for their 
products within the next few years. The 
actual figures show an average value for 
the province of Manitoba in the year 1919 
of thirty-five dollars per acre, Saskatche- 
wan thirty-two dollars, and Alberta 
twenty-nine dollars. The rise in these 
figures from 1914 ranged from five to 
excessive 


nine dollars per acre, a not 
amount. 

Recent information from official 
sources shows that the premium on 


American funds in Canada is having a 
very marked effect upon the movement 
of farmers from south of the boundary 
to these western provinces. While the 
premium was around fifteen per cent, a 
great deal of buying for account of 
Americans took place. No doubt these 
purchases will be followed in many cases 
by actual settlement on the land. This 
fact, coupled with the information that 
two hundred thousand new settlers are 
already booked for emigration from 
Great Britain to Canada this year, shows 
that the lure of cheap land in Canada is 
having a widespread effect. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Although the volume of new bookings 
for flour is no greater than before, there 
is a better feeling in the flour market. 
Stocks in second hands are steadily run- 
ning down, Already some of the smaller 
bakers are showing an interest in prices. 
Domestic sales should be back to normal 
by the opening of navigation, or sooner. 

With regard to export business, condi- 
tions are becoming better. While nothing 
definite has been announced, it is believed 
the Wheat Board is now receiving en- 
couraging inquiries from over-sea buyers, 
and that sales are pending. If these or- 
ders should assume the dimensions that 
rumor gives, millers may find themselves 
busy again. The improvement in sterling 
exchange is one of the factors that have 
made this new business possible. 

So far as the sale of Canadian flour in 
the United States is concerned, there is 
still no sign of any business. It is under- 
stood that stocks in hands of buyers over 
there are such that no sales can be hoped 
for until May or later. 

Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 
Winter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 





is worth $10.20 bbl, f.o.b. Toronto, or 


$10.25, Montreal basis. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts have almost disap- 

peared from this market. Production is 
exceedingly limited. This fact is a seri- 
ous one for the dairy farmers of On- 
tario, and undoubtedly has some influence 
in the pending sales of flour for export. 
Resellers are asking as high as $60 ton 
for bran here. Mill prices are controlled 
at $45 ton for bran, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered Ontario points; shorts, 
$52. 

WHEAT 


Winter wheat is in limited supply at 
Ontario country points. Farmers have 
probably fed unusual quantities, owing 
to shortage of other feeds. There is a 
possibility that further sales of flour for 
export sufficient to clear up any existing 
surplus of wheat may be made in the 
near future. No. 2 red or white winter 
and No. 2 Ontario spring, in store, Mont- 
real, $2.55, including 5c bu carrying 
charge; No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports 
or all-rail, $2.9314. 

OATMEAL 

With the rising tendency of sterling 
exchange, the oatmeal millers of Canada 
think there may be some chance of a 
revival in their over-sea exporting trade. 
Low exchange and high ocean rates are 
at present combining to prevent business 
being done. Domestic demand is fairly 
good, and prices hold their recent rise. 
Rolled oats, $5.25@5.40, in 90-lb bags; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at $40 
@43 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is a good deal of trading in oats 
and corn at prices that closely follow 
other markets. Ontario is a buying mar- 
ket, and is therefore tied to Chicago and 
Winnipeg quotations. No. 3 white On- 
tario oats, $1@1.02 bu, point of ship- 
ment; malting barley, $1.80@1.82; rye, 
$1.85@1.88; buckwheat, $1.65@1.70; peas, 
$3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 98c,— 
in store, Fort William; No. 3 yellow corn, 
prompt, $1.94 bu, track, Toronto. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS LOWER 

The break in ocean freight rates on 
flour was welcome news in Canadian mill- 
ing circles. While no miller is at present 
booking more than an occasional car for 
dog biscuits, interest in the shipping situ- 
ation is keen, as every one anticipates re- 
sumption of private trading by next 
harvest. The rate now being quoted here 
for ocean space for flour is 65c per 100 
lbs, to leading United Kingdom ports, as 
against $1, the previous rate. 

It would help the Canadian oatmeal 
trade a great deal if the shipping com- 
panies could be induced to resume their 
old practice of making the rate for oat- 
meal the equivalent of that for flour. 
This desirable business is completely ig- 
nored by the authorities at present, and 
their muddling regulations have driven 
Canadian oatmeal millers out of the Scot- 
tish markets. 

NOTES 

A number of bakers in Montreal have 
formed an association for co-operative 
trading in bread. Membership is limited 
to labor unionists. 

An accident in a flax mill at Alvinston, 
Ont., on March 10, cost Neil Walker, 
aged 55, his life. He was caught in the 
engine and crushed to death. 

Ontario flaxseed mills report their 
prospective output of linseed oil meal 
sold to end of crop. A nominal quotation 
would be $80@82 ton, in bags, f.o.b. mill 
points. 


William Dunlop, manager at Toronto 
for the Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., had to undergo an operation 
a few days ago. He is now making sat- 
isfactory recovery. 

Information received by friends in To- 
ronto states that Thomas Wilson, of Wil- 
son & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland, landed in 
New York on March 9 and is now visit- 
ing various cities in the United States. 
Mr. Wilson is expected here in May. 

The many friends of James R. Ness 
in the milling and grain trade of the 
United States and Canada will be grati- 
fied to learn that Mrs. Ness is now mak- 
ing rapid recovery from a prolonged ill- 
ness which had threatened recently to 
have an unfavorable termination. She is 
being nursed back to health in their home 
in Toronto. 

The premium on American funds in 
Canada is steadily declining. The rate is 
now below 13 per cent, as against 17 per 
cent in January. Many American con- 
cerns having business relations on this 
side of the line are accepting payment 
in Canadian funds, and banking the 
money in Canada. When exchange re- 
turns to par, these funds will be with- 
drawn. A favorite practice with others 
is to invest the money in Canadian gov- 
ernment bonds, which may be bought to 
yield about 514 per cent interest. 

MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., March 13.—Apart 
from some business in spring wheat flour 
for the British West Indies, the market 
is without special feature. Prices are 
unchanged at $13.25 bbl, in jute. 

In the market for winters there is a 
reduction of 30@50c for broken lots. 
Millers ask $11.30@11.40 bbl, in new cot- 
ton bags. With reference to the car lots 
of winter flour offered last week at 
$10.30, it is now stated that this flour 
was not of best quality, some of it being 
out of condition. Offerings of good to 
choice grades are more liberal at $10.50 
@10.75, in jute, or 50@75¢ bbl below 
prices of Canadian Wheat Board. 

The market for white corn flour is 
steady at $10.50@10.60 bbl, in jute. 

Jobbers have advanced their prices for 
millfeed $1 ton, and are now selling 
bran at $48 and shorts at $55, including 
bags, delivered. Price at mills unchanged 
at $45.25 for bran and at $52.25 for 
shorts, including bags, less 25c ton for 
cash. 

Rolled oats prices are up 25c bag. De- 
mand is limited. Standard grades, $5.60 
per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, and $5.50 in 
jute. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Death of S. A. McMurtry 

MontTrEAL, Que., March 13.—Through 
the recent death of S. A. McMurtry, the 
community loses a man of the strong, 
vigorous typ¢, whose friendship was en- 
joyed by an unusually large circle. 

Mr. McMurtry had not been well for 
about nine months, and had not been able 
to attend to his office duties since last 
June. He was 76 years of age, having 
been born on Jan. 30, 1844, in Bowman- 
ville, Ont. He was the son of William 
McMurtry, who came to Canada from 
Ireland in 1833. 

First engaging in banking, he was pro- 
moted to be manager of the Ontario 
Bank, at Lundsay, which position he held 
for some 18 years. In November, 1888, 
he moved to Montreal, and was made of- 
fice manager of the then A. W. Ogilvie 
& Co. When the present company, the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. was 
formed, in 1902, Mr. McMurtry was ap- 
pointed treasurer, which position he held 
up to the time of his death. 


In 1874, he married Florence, elde 
daughter of the Hon. A. W. Ogilvie, wh 
survives him, with four sons and on 
daughter. One son, Major Eric McMu: 
try, was killed in action in France, Apri 
1917. The others are Dr. Shirley O. Mx 
Murtry, of Montreal; Gordon C. McMu: 
try,mining engineer, Canadian Soo, Ont 
Captain Rennie O. McMurtry, D.S.O 
Montreal. The daughter is Mrs. Archi: 
McFarlane, of Montreal. He also leave 
three brothers, John, of Bowmanvyill 
Ont., William, of Logan, Utah, and He: 
bert, of Ottawa; and three sisters, Mis 
McMurtry, of Bowmanville, Mrs. Eby 
and Mrs. Meath, both of Toronto. 

Mr. McMurtry was an elder of the 
Crescent Street Church for many years, 
and always took a deep interest in church 
work. He was an ex-president of the 
Montreal Curling Club, and one of the 
oldest and best curlers in Canada. He 
was also a member of the Canadian Club 
and the Kanawaki Club. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., March 13.—Thi 
week brought no relief for the millers i 
western Canada. Nearly every larg 
plant in the West is closed, and th 
smaller mills are only running part tim« 
There is no demand for flour from tl! 
bakers, and grocers report very sma 
sales, so evidently householders, as we! 
have still large stocks on hand. Standar 
brands of spring wheat flour, per bbl, i 
98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight drai 
terms, are as follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $12 
BROMIROOD. DOI 6 bc cc ct cceccccceecnes 12 
Saskatchewan points 12 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12 
British Columbia, coast territory .... 12 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 12 
PRIMGS. TRUSTE oi 6b aciesicsceconcevess 13 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 1 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying t 
lots, 10¢c over; less than ton lots, 20¢ ov 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c 
over; 24's, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 9 
49’s or 24's, 50c bbl extra, 

WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg a 
still growing less. Receipts this we: 
were 971 cars, against 1,101 last wee 
Following are the prices being advanc 
to farmers by the Canadian Whi 
Board, basis in store, Fort William, to 
gether with prices charged millers fo 
same grades in same position per bu: 


Farmers Miller 
i ee)... eer $2.15 $2.8 
No, 2 northern ........06. 2.12 2 
INO. B MOPENGER ccc ccvcece 2.08 2.7 
UG, € WHORE cocci ctciccces 2.02 2.¢ 
EO. 4 OPOCIRL acvececcccces 2.02 2.¢ 
WEG. B GROCID cc cwccccscvcce 1.91 2.5 
ING, © GPOCIR] wesc cicccsies 1.81 2.4 


Board prices to United States mill 
and over-sea buyers are not made publi: 

The difference between these buyin 
and selling prices represents carrying an 
administration charges, and profits to | 
divided among farmers at close of cro 
year, 

COARSE GRAINS 

Rye and oats are a few cents high: 
than at this time last week. The marke! 
are inactive. Buyers seem indiffere! 
and trade is small. Friday’s quotation 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 98c bu; N 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.691,; N: 
2 Canadian western rye, $1.89,—in stor 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is still far in ex 
cess of the supply. Prices for mixed o 
straight car lots, delivered, remain as fol 
lows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, short 


$46;-Saskatchewan, bran $38, shorts $45 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$37, shorts $44; Alberta, points west o! 
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Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $40, 
shorts $47; British Columbia, coast terri- 
tory, bran $41, shorts $48, 
OATMEAL 

The market for oatmeal is firm, and the 
demand good, Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $4.75 in Manitoba, $4.90 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.05 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, medium, standard or fine cut, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour has advanced 50c¢ bbl. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $10 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; straight grade, $9.50; dark, $7.50,— 
f.o.b. cars, at mill. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Ground meal is quoted at $79 ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in bulk, 
at $74.25. 

NOTES 


A car of flaxseed was sold here this 
week for the record price of $5.88 bu. 
The car contained 1,921 bus. 

A large number of men are wanted for 
work on farms in Alberta. Wages being 
paid average $70@80 per month. 

N. J. Breen, manager sales depart- 
ment, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
[td., Winnipeg, is back in his office after 
several weeks’ holiday in the South. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Co. 
will build six new elevators this year at 
an approximate price of $100,000. This 
company is already operating 316 ele- 
vators. 

Jobn J. Kovarik, manager Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., announced 
this week that the plant at Moose Jaw is 
to be extended. A large elevator is to 
be built, and fitted with the most modern 
and up-to-date equipment and machinery. 
lhe new building will be ready for the 
1920 crop. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, announced this week 
that shippers and exporters will not be 
interfered with, and can make their own 
arrangements with individual agents. 
rhe chartering committee will be dis- 
solved, and each vessel company will look 
ifter its own business. 

Statistics covering the year 1919 show 
. considerable rise in the level of farm 
wages in Canada. The average for 
males in all provinces was $78 per month 
with board, and for females $43 per 
month for the summer months. Under 
yearly engagement, males received $764 
with board, as against $617 in previous 
year and $323 in 1914. For females the 
wage in 1919 was $465, in 1918 $416, and 
in 1914 $189, with board. 

\ cable dispatch from London, Eng., 
to the daily papers of Canada, states 
that the surplus of Canadian wheat from 
the crop of 1919 has been sold to the last 
bushel. This statement is incorrect. It 
is well known in Canada that a consider- 
able part of the surplus is still in the 
hands of farmers and, therefore, cannot 
have been sold. The Wheat Board is 
uso the owner of a quantity of unsold 
wheat. 

M. Liston. 





Britain’s Food Control 

Lonpon, Eno., Feb. 25.—As yet no 
successor has been appointed to George 
H. Roberts, who recently resigned the 
office of food controller. He was the 
fourth holder of the office, which has ex- 
isted for a little over three years, and 
he very ably handled all the complex dif- 
ficulties during the transition from war 
to peace. 

The food position in many ways grows 
more complex as the world strives to re- 
sume its normal intercourse. Whether 
contro] shall continue or not is the ques- 
tion of the hour, and a report is being 
prepared by a special parliamentary 
committee to lay before the government. 
It has been ascertained that this com- 
mittee is recommending the continued 
control of certain essential articles. 

In commenting on food control the 
Times says that, of all the emergency 
measures adopted during the war, none 
worked more smoothly or was more gen- 
uinely popular with the masses ‘than the 
system of food control. It has defects, 
but it saved the situation in the gravest 
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crisis with which the nation has ever been 
confronted. C. F. G. RarKkes. 





Canadian Exports 
Toronto, Ont., March 11.—The follow- 
ing table gives the latest available in- 
formation as to exports of grain and 
grain products from Canada, with com- 
parisons: 





loam December———, 
918 1919 

Wheat, bus ........+. 1,056,824 7,640,828 
Gute, BUR crvcccccceces 1,152,257 2,379,840 
WESTER, DOR cecicecccse 11,132 932,379 
TRV, DEM os ccc cccveccee 30,409 101,347 
Buckwheat, bus ...... 50,222 13,370 
Pe OEE sa6e ss venns 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ...... = wweeee 40,732 
Catmeal, 100 IBS cose 3 csccas 73,824 
Screenings, 100 lbs.... «ss... 135,710 


Of the total amount of wheat shown 
for December, 1919, 5,833,827 bus went 


to the United Kingdom and 1,359,800 bus 

to the United States. The distribution 

of wheat flour was as follows, in barrels: 
r-—December—, 
1 








918 1919 

United Kingdom ....... 712,570 661,635 
United States ...... din? ete adem 1,271 
Belgium TYETTTEL Men TT 22,875 
Bermuda ........ 4 2,239 
British Guiana .. 9 21,180 
TIGSDAGOS ...2.20% 4 6,603 
GOMRION «ceccscices 9 16,319 
OMIEOE. vcresevivens oe 3 38,721 
Other Brit. West Indies 3 9,441 
DOMMALK 20 cc ccccscccsvs 2 23,009 
WTR sccicesvesvecccces SER, 981 101,506 
French West Indies..... ...... 335 
DE Saree eeecdVeshess faba 195,590 
OO” Ree re er ee rrrs 9,208 +s; jj. <&*ase 
Newfoundland .......... 47,259 76,365 
Other countries ......... 558 59,475 
WE Sct ceesectieeus 1,204,117 1,236,564 


A. H. Battey. 


FIRST CROPS AND FIRST GRISTS 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 


No one knows just how long the grain- 
fields of America have been producing. 
It is a far cry back to the first sowing 
and the first harvest, but, unless some 
such improbable discovery as an ancient 
mound or monument may yet reveal the 
secret, that far cry will never be measur- 
able in years. 

For the pioneer grain-growers of 
America were redskin Indians. They were 
doing some quite successful farming when 
the white men first found them, but the 
question is: how long before had they 
been doing it? And there isn’t any an- 
swer. 

The year 1535 gives the first known 
record of grain-growing on this conti- 
nent. In that year the French explorer, 
Jacques Cartier, visited the Indian set- 
tlement of Hochelaga, where the city of 
Montreal now stands, and found fields of 
corn and beans in a fair state of cultiva- 
tion. Nineteen years later an expedi- 
tion of French Huguenots that had ambi- 
tions of possessing and colonizing the 
New World found similar fields in Flori- 
da, Corn was the staple crop on these 
southern plantations, but, as noted by the 
chroniclers of the expedition, there were 
also beans and pumpkins, which the In- 
dian farmers grew in large quantities. 

In Florida began, or at least was prac- 
ticed, an early communal system. The 
Indians were accustomed to gather their 
harvests into a public granary, from 
which the community drew supplies as 
required, but presumably after some 
prescribed order and method. Something 
of the same kind was in vogue at times 
among the early white settlers. 

Though it is not possible to set dates 
for the beginnings of the agricultural ef- 
forts thus first discovered by white men, 
it is more certainly known when the white 
men themselves began to farm _ in 
America, 

In 1604 the French adventurer and 
colonizer De Monts ordered a plot of 
ground on St. Croix Island to be tilled 
and sown with rye. St. Croix, at the 
mouth of a river emptying into the Bay 
of Fundy, had been chosen as the site of 
the pioneer settlement in what is now the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, and De 
Monts at once proceeded to test out the 
capacity of the soil. The settlement 
proved a failure because unsuitably lo- 
cated, but two years later, when another 
expedition visited the island, good rye 
was found growing in the little garden 
patch, neglected and abandoned though 
it was. 

For a really thorough and successful 
experiment in garden farming, the first 
of the kind in all America, one must go 
to the records of Poutrincourt’s little 
colony at Port Royal in 1606. It was the 
end of July in that year when the expe- 
dition reached the new site, which was in- 
tended to take the place of the St. Croix 
settlement, and even before their baggage 
was opened up a piece of ground was 
cleared and sown with seeds brought 
from France. 

During that summer of 1606 the farm- 
ing went busily on. It was done mainly 
under the direction of Marc Lescarbot, 
a talented member of the colony who had 
been a barrister in Paris, and who after- 
wards wrote of his work as a pioneer 
farmer in these words; 


“For my part, I can say that I never 
worked so hard in my life. I took pleas- 
ure in laying out and cultivating my gar- 
dens, in inclosing them to keep out the 
pigs, in making flower beds, staking out 
alleys, building summer-houses, sowing 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, 
and garden plants, and in watering them, 
for I was most anxious to find out by 
personal experience the quality of the 
soil. Thus the days were too short for 
me, and I often worked in the moon- 
light.” 

There was also a mill as part of this 
pioneer experiment in Nova Scotia. It 
was a watermill, on a little river some 
miles from the fort, and its machinery 
could not have consisted of more than a 
set of stone rollers in which corn was 
crushed and ground. Men dignified with 
the rank and title of millers were em- 
ployed steadily in the operation of this 
primitive plant, however, and there is 
reason to believe that an approximation 
to wheat flour was also produced in it, 
as well as corn meal. 

At any rate, whatever the grist that 
came from the little Port Royal mill, and 
whether its product was coarse or fine, 
it was undoubtedly the first attempt in 
North America at the milling of grain, 
and marked the foundation of the great 
flour and cereal industry that exists to- 
day. It was right and proper, too, that 
the Frenchmen, knowing the value of 
such an industry even in their early time, 
built earthworks around the mill for its 
protection in case of attack, and the re- 
mains of these defenses may still be seen. 
The mill site was so well chosen and so 
effectively secluded, however, that when 
the English invader Argall came, in 1613, 
and laid the settlement waste, the mill 
escaped him, because he did not know of 
its existence. 

Meanwhile there had been under Eng- 
lish auspices a close second to this first 
farming enterprise of the French. A 
settlement of colonists from England 
had begun in Virginia in 1607, and after 
several partial failures it was in due 
course well established. In 1610, only 
four years after Poutrincourt planted his 
garden at Port Royal, the culture of corn 
was introduced on the James River. Some 
30 or 40 acres were sown, and rules were 
laid down by John Smith, the colony 
builder, requiring every settler to put in 
at least six hours a day in cultivation. 
That was. the first white man’s farming in 
the United States of today, for the 
French Huguenots in Florida had not 
been agriculturally inclined. 

But Virginia was destined to be other 
than a grain country. Experiments in 
tobacco growing, copied from the natives, 
were commenced in 1612, and the new 
crop came so quickly into favor that the 
colony was thereafter almost wholly giv- 
en over to its culture and to the export 
trade that grew out of it. Maryland, too, 
adopted tobacco as its staple product till 
wheat was introduced, in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The third earliest attempt at grain- 
growing and milling carries back to Can- 
ada and to old Quebec. In 1617 Louis 
Hebert, an apothecary, came from France 
and set to work upon arrival on a plan 
by which he thought the colony might be 
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made self-supporting. He made a clear- 
ing of two acres in the valley of the St. 
Charles River, and sowed it to wheat and 
corn. 

Here, too, a mill was built as part of 
the farm plant, and homemade meal from 
home-grown grain was added to Quebec’s 
food supply for the first time. 

Strange to say, Hebert’s experiment 
was not looked upon with favor by the 
leaders in the colony, who considered him 
a trespasser upon their own trading privi- 
leges. But the little farm was a success, 
and not only furnished the Hebert fam- 
ily with its own supplies, but proved the 
means of saving the whole colony from 
— during a siege some 11 years 
ater. 

It is quite as it should be that the en- 
terprise and industry of Louis Hebert, 
the third white farmer in America, are 
commemorated by a statue that now 
stands to his honor in Quebec City. 





Low Wheat Prices in England 

According to a cabled report received 
recently by the Department of State 
from the American consul general at Lon- 
don, the British ministry of agriculture 
views with concern the shrinkage of the 
British wheat area, which reached 400,000 
acres in June, 1919, and has declined 
since. The reason for the decline is at- 
tributed to the maximum government 
price of 76s per qr ($1.615 per bu, par 
value conversion), whereas imported 
wheat ranges up to 135s ($2.869 per bu). 

While the control may terminate be- 
fore August, 1921, at which time the 
farmer will obtain a free market, so long 
as the control continues, wheat harvested 
in 1921 will be purchased at the average 
of the price for the 12 months ending 
Aug. 31, 1921, of all imported wheat, 
provided the price paid to the home grow- 
ers shall not exceed 100s per qr of 504 Ibs 
($2.125 per bu). 

It is of the utmost national interest 
that the wheat area should be increased 
and the conversion of arable land into 
grass land arrested. 

With reference to the foregoing situa- 
tion, the American Agricultural Trade 
Commissioner at London has cabled the 
following to the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

“Cabinet approves following: So long 
as wheat is controlled and is deprived of 
a free market, the control price of home- 
grown wheat of sound milling quality har- 
vested in 1921 will be the average c.i-f. 
price for the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 
1921, of imported wheat of similar or 
conformable quality, provided that the 
price paid the home grower shall not ex- 
ceed 100 shillings per qr of 504 Ibs 
($2.125 per bu).” 

The average wheat acreage in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the five years 1909-13 
amounted to 1,888,000 acres. During 
the war period the area in wheat in- 
creased to as high as 2,333,000 acres. 

During the week ending Feb. 7 the 
average prices received for grain grown 
in the United Kingdom were as follows, 
per qr of 8 bus: wheat, 72s 6d ($1.50 
per bu, conversion at $3.32); barley, 103s 
9d ($2.15 per bu); oats, 58s 9d ($1.21 
per bu). 





New South Carolina Mill 

The Southern Milling Co., Statesville, 
N. C., has placed a contract with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, 
Wis., for a flour mill of 1,000 bbls ca- 
pacity. It is the intention of this com- 
pany to erect the finest mill in the South, 
and no effort is being spared in making 
it so. 

The mill will be built on the Allis sys- 
tem, and the building will be of fireproof 
construction. The latest type of ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

The equipment includes 21 Allis style 
A double roller mills, five vibro motor 
Universal bolters, eight Reliance purifi- 
ers, eight Allis centrifugal reels, three 
Allis flour dressers, three Reliance bran 
and shorts dusters, two Buckley scrolls, 
eight Reliance friction drive flour, bran 
and feed packers, and all the necessary 
cleaning machinery. 

Steel legging, steel spouting, and steel 
conveyor boxes are included in the equip- 
ment. No woodwork other than that used 
in connection with certain special ma- 
chines is to be used, and it is intended 
to make this mill as nearly fireproof as 
possible. 
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There is every reason to believe that 
the flour business is going to improve 
very shortly, providing the car situation 
continues unfavorable. There is no doubt 
that many mills have been obliged to 
withdraw offers on flour, with any sort of 
guaranty of delivery, due to traffic condi- 
tions, and this will reduce local stocks. 

Quotations received from the South- 
west are a problem to the trade here. 
Some mills are quoting a difference of 
80c bbl for quick and future shipments. 
Those quoting in this way seem to be 
anxious for orders based upon immediate 
delivery. This applies to patents, straights 
and clears. Offerings of flour from the 
Northwest are largely from the main ter- 
minals. Very little is coming from mills 
in the northern half of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. 

As predicted last week, Chicago mills 
have been obliged to reduce their output 
on account of the scarcity of cars. It is 
quite likely that they will continue to 
operate at less than full capacity, owing 
to this trouble, although there is no lack 
of orders on their books. The mills here 
own wheat, but it is in such position that 
they cannot get enough for continuous 
operation. 

As is usual during dull periods, com- 
petition in flour is very keen. On re- 
sales, patents and straights, made from 
both hard and spring wheat, can be had 
at 75c@$1 bbl under what the mills are 
quoting. 

Feed jobbers and wholesalers of mill 
products claim that they have not seen 
millfeed, especially spring and hard win- 
ter bran, so scarce in many months as at 
present. March is always looked upon 
by dealers as a good month for feeds of 
all kinds. This year is no exception to 
the rule, as inquiries are coming from 
all quarters. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PE sicctccogeoks bee 20,000 82 
SEL, 6.0 05 0.6006 0080 o8 22,000 82 
DEL 6 auscecvccsceces« Mae 83 
PORTS BBO 6c ccscccces 19,500 66 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


May corn, which sold at $1.30 on Feb. 
24, was up to $1.50 on March 11. Those 
who have predicted for several weeks that 
May corn would sell at $1.50 are in some 
instances raising their figures to $1.60, 
while others believe the present price dis- 
counts all bullish conditions and are 
making no new predictions. Cash corn 
that brought 10@12c premium over the 
May has declined nearer the May price, 
and No. 3 mixed corn at one time was at 
a small discount under the March. East- 
ern distributors who had cash corn bought 
for March shipment have in some in- 
stances sold it back to western sellers at 
lower price than it could be shipped for, 
and secured a profit. 

Winnipeg oat traders have more May 
oats sold hére than there is in the Cana- 
dian visible supply. They are long on 
oats in the Winnipeg market, and short 
in Chicago. Indications are that they 
may have to scramble to get their shorts 
in here. Over 5,000,000 bus oats bought 
by the seaboard and eastern distributors 
have been sold back to western cash 
handlers of late. 
the trades for the eastern holders. 

Had they taken demand and shipment, 
the western sellers would have been in a 
bad fix, as they sold the cash oats short 
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and bought the May as a hedge, and 
have been able to get out at a small 
profit, whereas it would have been diffi- 
cult for them to get the cash oats with 
which to fill their sales. 

Car shortage has been against large 
shipments of grain to the East. A meet- 
ing of the elevator interests and shippers 
was held here March 10, and it was de- 
cided to send a committee to Washing- 
ton to try and secure relief in the way 
of cars to enable them to fill their sales 
that have not been canceled. They have 
over 6,000 cars of grain sold to the East, 
a good part of it being rye, showing a 
large profit, and are anxious to ship the 
grain to fill their sales. 

New York exporters have bought 200,- 
000 bus wheat within the last week, tak-~ 
ing it in small lots and advancing the 
price from $2.57 to $2.70, track, New 
York, shipment as soon as possible. 

Large sales of rye have been made te 
the Atlantic seaboard within the past 
week, about 2,000,000 bus being sold from 
Chicago and the Northwest. A cargo of 
No. 2 rye sold here at 5%c over Chicago 
May, «i.f., Buffalo, shipment after the 
opening of navigation, the best price so 
far. Exporters advanced their bids to 
151%4c over Chicago May, track, Balti- 
more, prompt shipment guaranteed, and 
paid 15¢c over for shipment as soon as 
possible. Hedges against this rye were 
bought in the market here, making a 
good advance in prices. 

The difference between the corn and 
oat market is shown by the advance of 
14c in May corn within less than a 
week, while May oats moved up about Ic. 
Every bulge in oats met heavy selling 
by longs, and there was not enough new 
speculative buying to keep prices ad- 
vancing steadily, as in corn. 


NEW GRAIN FIRMS 


J. Herbert Ware and Edward F. Le- 
land, who have been in the grain com- 
mission and security business since 1898, 
will on May 1 form new firms. J. Her- 
bert Ware, and Sefton Tranter, who has 
been their New York partner for a num- 
ber of years, will take the New York 
business and operate as Ware & Tran- 
ter, while the Chicago business will be 
handled by E, F. Leland & Co., the 
members of the firm being E. F. Leland, 
Harry B. Signor, E. J. Schaack and 
John Weinand. Both Ware and Leland 
have been members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade since 1884, 


NOTES 


F. B. Purviance, flour broker, left 
Tuesday for California for a month’s 
vacation. 

Fire in the Northwestern Grain & Malt 
élevator here, March 11, destroyed $100,- 
000 worth of grain and malt. 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, returned home early 
this week after spending a vacation in 
California. 

Western railroads are all short of cars, 
and their total revenue freight loadings 
for the first half of March aggregate 15 
@30 per cent in excess of last year. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., who is on an ex- 
tended vacation in California, with his 
wife, will not return home until about 
April 5. 

H. H. Corman, of the American Hom- 
iny Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago, Friday. The new wheat mill re- 
cently built for this organization at De- 
catur, Ill, has been delayed in getting 
started. 


Roy P. Purchase, manager of the In- 
terstate Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
who was taken suddenly ill in Chicago a 
week ago while returning from the East, 


was able to leave for home Thursday 
evening. 

An average quotation for flour bar- 
rels in Chicago, four wire and four wood 
hoops, is $1.35. The mills here do not 
use barrels to any extent. In fact, one 
mill manufactures same for sale to out- 
side trade. 

E. A. Wagner, office and traffic man- 
ager of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
was one of the delegates that spent the 
last half of this week in Washington 
conferring with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with a view to obtaining, if 
possible, more cars for the use of grain 
and its products in this territory. 

Sales of 200,000 bus wheat were made at 
the Gulf today for export. Export bids 
at Chicago, which were $2.70 for No. 2 
hard winter wheat up to Thursday, were 
dropped 8c. It is said that the export 
demand has come from France and Great 
Britain to replace purchases made in 
Argentina, which could not be filled. 

The five big railroads centering in 
Chicago will require the expenditure of 
$115,000,000 for equipment and _ better- 
ments within the next few years. The 
budgets of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, IIli- 
nois Central and Chicago & North West- 
ern call for the expenditure of $20,000,- 
000 each. 

L. J. Oliver, assistant manager of the 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, while in Chicago this week stated 
that the same conditions regarding the 
scarcity of cars exist in Hutchinson as 
throughout the Southwest. In speaking 
of the supply of wheat, he said that he 
was of the opinion that there is nine 
times as much at present as a year ago. 

A Minneapolis elevator man who was 
here last week discussing the, rye situa- 
tion said: “The sellers of rye in the 
Northwest have been largely the millers 
at Minneapolis. They have bought the 
car lots of rye as they arrive, to get the 
cars with which to ship out their flour. 
They have lost about $40 a car on the 
rye by reselling it, whereas they have 
been able to ship out their flour, on which 
there might have been a loss of $1 bbl. 

L. E. Slick, prominent in the grain 
business in Bloomington and Peoria, IIL. 
was convicted by a jury at Springfield, 
on March 6, for filing a fraudulent in- 
come tax return, thereby cheating the 
government out of nearly $29,000. The 
government has already collected double 
the amount of his actual taxes, and he 
faces a $5,000 fine and a year in the peni- 
tentiary, in the discretion of the court. 
Mr. Slick was at the head of L. E. Slick 
& Co., who purchased the Hungarian 
Mills, Bloomington, Ill, some time ago, 
and operated same as a flour and feed 
mill until about 10 months ago. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., March 13.—Flour 
business this week was rather quiet. 
Millers generally reported that the trade 
was taking only what was absolutely nec- 
essary to meet immediate requirements. 
Shipping directions came in slowly, but 
mills were able to load out the week’s 
output. The car situation is slowly im- 
proving, but is still far from normal. 
Offerings of choice milling wheat were 
light, but millers had a fair supply on 
hand and were able to grind to the ex- 
tent that loading orders were obtained. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $13.50@14.20, and 
straight at $12@12.40, in cotton ¥,,’s. 

There was an improvement in the de- 

mand for clear, and mills were able to 
dispose of the week’s output. Some 
mills are working on government con- 
tracts, having made fair sales to the 
Grain Corporation. Domestic demand 
was good for the fancy, but low-grades 
were difficult to sell. Some mills are run- 
ning the lower grades into feed. Prices 
were quoted at $9.80@10.50, in cotton 
1/,’s, 
“Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the mar- 
ket, being well stocked up. Some have 
supplies to last for the next 60 days. 
Jobbers report a fair business with the 
small shops. 

Outside mills report business quiet. 
Most of their trade will not be in the 
market for 30 days. Prices are held 
firm at $13.75@14.25, in cotton ¥,’s. 
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There was a good call for Kansas pat- 
ent, and mills were able to sell consid- 
erable this week. Jobbers reported fair 
trade early in the week, but later the de- 
mand fell off. Local mills were quoting 
at $11.75, while outside mills were asking 
$12.50. Jobbers are carrying small stocks, 
and are gradually cleaning up on old 
business. 

Demand for rye flour was slow. Some 
mills are down. Inquiry was light from 
all sections. Mills found difficulty in 
obtaining shipping directions for what 
they had sold. Prices were advanced, 
following the rise in cash rye, and were 
quoted at $9.50@9.75 for white, $8.75@9 
for straight, and $7.50@8.40 for dark, in 
cotton ¥’s. Bakers are buying small 
quantities. 

The demand for corn flour was good, 
and mills continue to operate to capacity. 
Corn meal sold readily, and mills report- 
ed a good week’s business. The call 
came from all sources. There was some 
inquiry for export, but no business has 
resulted as yet. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Te WOGR i cc ccivs 24,000 10,000 42 
SURGE WOR v2 ciccecs 24,000 4,500 15 
EMSt FOR sccecsess 18,000 13,000 67 
Two years ago..... 16,000 500 3 


MILLFEED 


There was a firmer feeling this week, 
due to light production of mills. Inquiry 
was good for all grades for prompt ship- 
ment, and top prices were obtained for 
anything that could be shipped out im- 
mediately. Stocks all over the country 
are exceptionally light, and dealers are in 
need of feed for immediate use. Mid- 
dlings continue to show advanced pre- 
miums over bran, and prospects are that 
the spread will continue to widen. There 
was a good inquiry from the East, but 
the car situation is so bad that very lit- 
tle could be shipped. Mills are behind 
in filling orders, and have nothing to of- 
fer for March. Some have considerable 
sold for April. The call was excellent 
in mixed cars with flour. The state trade 
was good, and country dealers bought 
freely both in straight and mixed cars 
with flour. Stocks are light. Hominy 
feed, oil meal and gluten feed are firm, 
with offerings light. 


NOTES 


Herman W. Ladish, president Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Florida. 

The annual caucus of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the proposing of candi- 
dates to be balloted upon at the primary 
election will be held on March 20, and 
the primary election March 27. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was re- 
elected to this position at the monthly 
meeting of the board of directors. James 
A. Butler and Chester L. Sampson, of 
Milwaukee, and Louis N. Ritten, of Min- 
neapolis, were elected to membership. 

H. N. Wutson. 





Britain’s Imported Food 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 25.—Some inter- 
esting figures have recently been pub- 
lished showing the estimated total con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom of 
certain articles of food during 1919, and 
also to what extent they were home- 
grown or imported. Wheat heads the 
list, the total consumption of which is 
estimated at 7,395,000 tons of 2,240 lbs, 
of which 27 per cent was homegrown and 
73 per cent imported. Of the oats con- 
sumed, amounting to 4,297,000 tons, as 
much as 92 per cent were homegrown 
and only 8 per cent imported. Of the 
other commodities, bacon and hams show 
the lowest homegrown percentage, be- 
ing only 19 per cent, and 81 per cent 
coming from abroad. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





An Employees’ Publication 

A breezy and entertaining publica- 
tion, called the Rea-Pat Tattler, is be- 
ing produced by the employees of the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., at Coffey- 
ville, Kansas. Its contents range from the 
serious to the humorous, with a whole- 
some emphasis upon the latter. 
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Domestic flour demand showed no im- 
provement this week; in fact, there was 
probably less business done than for 
many weeks past. Some mills reported a 
fair inquiry for clears, and numerous 
sales of small lots were made, but trad- 
ing in the higher grades of flour was 
almost at a standstill. 

The demand from all sections is gen- 
erally described as of a hand-to-mouth 
character, buyers taking on odd lots to 
meet requirements whenever price con- 
cessions are made, but no interest what- 
ever can be aroused in round lots for 
deferred shipment, as stocks on hand are 
still of fair proportions and the trade 
apparently is trying to liquidate same in 
anticipation of a lower-price period just 
before, or immediately after, harvest. 
Business reported included some sales to 
eastern markets, consisting mainly of 
clear flours. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $12.75@13.75, standard $12.30 
(@13, first clear $9.25@9.80; hard winter 
patent $12.20@12.80, straight $11.40@12, 
first clear $9@9.50; soft winter patent 
$11.50@12.80, straight $10.60@11, first 
clear $9@9.35. 

Purchases of straight flour by the 
Grain Corporation aggregated 286,000 
bbls, at an average price of $10.68, jute, 
Baltimore, and $10, Pacific Coast, but 
none was reported sold by local mills. 
here was no further business done for 
export, although numerous inquiries from 
Latin America and the West Indies are 
being received daily. 

Locally the flour situation showed no 
change, the trade continuing to meet its 
requirements as they develop. Sales were 
limited and confined principally, if not 
wholly, to offerings. 

Country millers reported that some 
business could have been done in southern 
markets at material price concessions, 
but it is impossible to interest buyers at 
prevailing prices, even though stocks in 
some cases are running very low. All 
ire buying as sparingly as possible, so as 
not to be caught with surplus stocks on 
hand in the event that the market de- 
clines after July 1. Meanwhile, mills are 
kept busy filling old orders and are op- 
erating full time in most cases. 

Millfeed market strong and advancing. 
Urgent inquiries were reported, but little 
obtainable for immediate or prompt ship- 
ment. Hard bran sold at $47.50, soft 
at $49, brown shorts at $52.50@53 and 
gray shorts at $54@55. Other feedstuffs 
were steady to firmer. White hominy 
feed sold at $60; No. 1 alfalfa meal $38, 
and No, 2 $34. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of the St. Louis mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending March 13, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIO WHER “sid iccesi tee ced 19,600 39 
LeOSt WOOK 2c ccccsscesecace 26,300 52 
You? Gi aaarscnee Geastecss 36,600 73 
TWO yearB ago ....-.++.5+5 19,100 38 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This Weelt- ides. 54 cok cents 41,400 54 
LOGR WOR: c thacccmanecetee 42,180 55 
TOG? GHD ccccassecctecsvese Seer 66 
Two years ago ..........+- 20,500 27 


MISSOURIAN WINS CROP PRIZE 


In a prize crop contest, conducted by 
the Farm Journal, an agricultural peri- 
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odical, a Missourian won the first prize of 
$1,000 and a gold medal for producing 
the largest number of bushels of corn to 


the acre. The successful contestant 


* raised 127.47 bus per acre on a five-acre 


field. Irrigation farmers were not per- 
mitted to compete. 

The contest was announced in 1918, and 
prizes offered were the same for each of 
the six crops, corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
alfalfa and cotton, viz., a gold medal and 
$1,000 cash for the best, a silver medal 
and $500 for the second, and a bronze 
medal and $250 for the third best, yields 
in the United States. Missouri, Ohio and 
Indiana had nearly 1,500 farmers compet- 
ing for the three corn-crop prizes. 

The 10-year average for corn produced 
in the United States is 25.8 bus per acre. 
J. R. Shelton, of Holden, Mo., won first 
prize with 127.47 bus per acre, an Ohio 
farmer was second with 121.95, and an 
Indiana farmer third with 121.68. 

The 10-year average for wheat in this 
country is 15.8 bus per acre. A Wash- 
ington farmer took first prize by produc- 
ing 83.96 bus to the acre. 

The 10-year average for oats is 32.2 
bus, and the first prize for this grain 
was won by a Utah farmer, whose record 
was 107 bus. 


AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION 


Comprehensive warehouse systems, 
profitable marketing of the South’s staple 
crop, diversification in the interest of a 
more adequate production of food and 
feed crops, and a closer organic co-opera- 
tion between the growers and manufac- 
turers of cotton, are some of the out- 
standing issues being considered by the 
American Cotton Association. For some 
months preliminary work has been done 
in Arkansas looking to the organization 
of the Arkansas division. This is begin- 
ning to bear definite fruits. Colonel T. 
J. Schackleford, of Atlanta, Ga., vice- 
president of the association, is making a 
tour of the state this week and next, 
holding district conventions in the inter- 
est of the organization. Next week, mem- 
bership campaigns will be made. “One 
million members in 1920” is the slogan of 
the association. 


FEED DEALER TAKES HIS LIFE 


Harry G. Beck, a prominent feed deal- 
er, and secretary and manager of the H. 
W. Beck Feed Co., St. Louis, committed 
suicide Tuesday afternoon at his place of 
business. Mr. Beck was an executor of 
the estate of his father, the late Henry 
W. Beck, who was the founder of the 
feed business. He had a wide business 
acquaintance, and was a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. Beck was 50 
years old, and leaves a wife and six chil- 
dren. 

NOTES 


The Ozark Milling Co., of Rogers, Ark., 
has changed its name to the Rogers Mill- 
ing Co. 

Thomas Wilson, of Wilson & Dunlop, 
Leith, arrived in St. Louis this week for 
a few days’ visit to the trade in the in- 
terest of his company. Mr. Wilson will 
go from here to Kansas City to visit 
trade connections in that section. 

The Morrilton Milling Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., capitalized at $15,000, has 
filed incorporation papers. The officers 
are: J. A. Frisby, president; R. H. Fiser 
and M. H. Dean, vice-presidents; Charles 
H. Kaigler, secretary; Loid Rainwater, 
treasurer. 

A. J. Heyden, Little Rock, Ark., for 
the past two years branch manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., inc., of 
Kansas City, has accepted a position with 
the A. C. Read Real Estate Co. For 10 
years previous to his connection with the 
milling company he represented the Wal- 
ter Baker Chocolate Co., of Dorchester, 


Mass., in 12 states. Mr. Heyden for- 
merly was a resident of Chicago. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, is showing slow but steady im- 
provement since he underwent an opera- 
tion in St. Louis about three months ago. 
George W. Tiedemann, of the same com- 
pany, has fully recovered, and is back 
at his desk, after being confined to his 
home 15 days with influenza. 

T. L. Maroney, Jackson, Tenn., special 
representative of the Chas. Tiedemann 
Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill., spent Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week at the main 
office. J. M. Whiteside, the Memphis, 
Tenn., branch manager, visited the mill 
Friday and Saturday. Both Mr. Maro- 
ney and Mr. Whiteside report that flour 
stocks throughout the South are very 
light, but dealers are buying cautiously. 
Outlook for future business is good. 

The Munson Steamship Line posted the 
following notice on the bulletin board of 
the Merchants’ Exchange this week: “The 
Havana congestion, due to strike, is be- 
ing relieved, and we are now in position 
to authorize forwarding of shipments to 
Havana and Santiago, via Mobile and the 
Munson Steamship Line. This new cargo 
will be loaded on first available steamers 
after arrival, with probable clearance 
commencing April 1. We will be glad to 
furnish you contract numbers and per- 
mits.” 

The following prominent southwestern 
millers passed through St. Louis this 
week on their way to Washington to at- 
tend a hearing on export rates: C. L. 
Roos, L. E. Moses, Colonel Gilbert Hum- 
phrey, H. Dittmer, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
C. B. Warkentin and C. V. Topping. 
They were accompanied by R. E. Ster- 
ling, who represented the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, and were joined here by 
H. C. Craft, who was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee by the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN MARKET 


' 
Activity Shown at Close of January—Keen 
Demand for Higher Grades of Wheat— 
Incendiarism Continues 





Buenos Aires, Ara., Jan. 26.—The ce- 
real market was very active during the 
past week, particularly as regards wheat. 
There was a keen demand for superior 
quality of wheat, especially of the last 
harvest, and prices were firm, up to 
$14.20 m/n per 100 kilos. 

As regards new wheat, although its 
specific weight is generally higher, 4 con- 
siderable proportion of it is reaching the 
market in rather too fresh a condition, 
while some lots show damage from sun 
and wind. 

Exporters have been keenly interested 
in acquiring spot wheat, paying prices of 
from $14 m/n down to $13.50, on wagon, 
port of Buenos Aires, basis 80 kilos to 
the hectoliter. 

The corn market fluctuated a good 
deal during the week, and finally closed 
weaker by about 40c per 100 kilos than 
the previous week. The demand for corn 
for export was small, prices being around 
$6.20 m/n per 100 kilos, on wagon, port 
of Buenos Aires. 

In the oats market, there was fair 
activity. ‘The demand for export was 
strong, and prices paid varied between 
$7.30 and $7.60 m/n per 100 kilos, on 
wagon, port of Buenos Aires, basis 47 
kilos to the hectoliter. For linseed, like- 
wise, there was a strong demand through- 
out the week. Prices varied between $25 
and $23.50 m/n per 100 kilos (allowance 
of 4 per cent for foreign matter) on 
wagon, port of Buenos Aires. 

Reports from all over the cereal zone 
are in general highly satisfactory. Iso- 
lated acts of incendiarism continue to 
occur, but without affecting the general 
situation. Witrraw J, Lams. 





France Removes Bread Subsidy 

Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 25.—The French 
government has announced that it will 
no longer subsidize the price of bread, 
except in certain cases, viz: fathers with 
three children, war widows with two 
children, certain war cripples and old 
people, weaklings or incurables. These 
will have special tickets issued to them 
providing for a ration of 14 oz per day, 
or 20 centimes per ration, which is based 
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on the present price of 50-centimes per 
kilogram. 

The bread supply, moreover, is to be 
controlled, in order to prevent waste, and 
no pastry is to be made from wheat 
flour. Neither is whole-wheat; nor wheat 
flour nor wheaten bread to be fed to 
animals, 

These orders indicate the shortage of 
wheat and  wheat-flour supplies in 
France, and the urgent need of strict 
economy in order to make them go round, 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Death of Mill Superintendent 

The Page Milling Co., Luray, Va., an- 
nounces the death of its milling superin- 
tendent, William H. Hottel, on Feb. 29, 
at the age of 63 years. Death was due 
to apoplexy. Mr. Hottel was one of 
the most prominent millers in Virginia, 
well known in his locality and among the 
millers of adjoining states. He had been 
in charge of the Page Milling Co.’s plant 
for about 18 years. 





New Italian Trade Dollar 

An Italian decree provides for the coin- 
age by the royal mint at Rome of a silver 
trade dollar to be known as the dollar 
of Italy. This coin is primarily for use 
in the Italian colony of Eritrea, where it 
is meant to replace the well-known Aus- 
trian Maria Theresa dollar or thaler; 
but the possibility that it will replace the 
Austrian trade dollar throughout the Red 
Sea district was undoubtedly an impor- 
tant consideration in providing for the 
coining of this new dollar. 

For more than 100 years the most im- 
portant and widely used coin in the Red 
Sea commercial district—which includes 
Eritrea, Abyssinia, French, British, and 
Italian Somalilands, Socotra, Makalla, 
Aden Protectorate, and the Arabian Red 
Sea provinces of Yemen, Asir, and Hejez 
--has been the Austrian Maria Theresa 
thaler. This trade dollar was first mint- 
ed at Trieste in 1780 to serve the eastern 
commerce of that port. Up to 1914 con- 
siderable quantities were minted each 
year at Trieste, usually bearing the date 
of 1780, and it is estimated that at the 
beginning of the World War there were 
as many as 200,000,000 Marie ‘Theresa 
dollars in circulation or hoarded in the 
Red Sea commercial district. Naturally, 
the sending out of new supplies from 
Trieste was stopped by the war. The rise 
in the price of silver has resulted in the 
buying up of many of the dollars in this 
district by traders for export to India, 
England, and other places for melting 
down into bullion. 

The new dollar has in place of the 
effigy of Maria Theresa on the Austrian 
dollar the effigy of symbolic Italy, which 
resembles somewhat that of Maria 
Theresa. In weight and size the two dol- 
lars are almost identical. The Austrian 
dollar averages in weight 433.02 grains of 
silver, with a fineness of 0.8333, and a 
diameter of about 40 millimeters (1.57 
inches). The approximate price of the 
new Italian dollar in Eritrea is nine Ital- 
ian lire. Theoretically, the Austrian dol- 
lar has the same value, but some traders 
are understood to be offering in Eritrea 
a premium of one-half lira for Austrian 
dollars to be used in the Abyssinian trade. 





Disastrous Australian Fire 

Apetamwe, So. Avst., Feb. 7.—About 
the middle of January a disastrous fire 
occurred at Wallaroo, an important out- 
port in South Australia, and completely 
destroyed the British government’s wheat 
sterilizing and reconditioning plants, to- 
gether with a privately owned bag fac- 
tory. 

Wheat stacks adjacent were saved, but 
the buildings, machinery, timber, hun- 
dreds of thousands of corn sacks, some 
wheat and valuable materials were de- 
stroyed. About 300 employees have been 
thrown out of work. 

The damage is estimated to aggregate 
more than £20,000. The sterilizing plant 
was capable of treating 40,000 bags of 
wheat a day. 

Crartes J. Marrnews. 





O. D. Fisher and W. S. Allen, of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
who were in London recently, are plan- 
ning to make an extended trip through 
Europe, and also propose visiting Moroc- 
co, Algeria, Egypt, Greece and Constan- 
tinople. 
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Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a ‘combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
i Pere eee ee 12,500 26 
BE WEG ccc cccccccccess 22,750 47 
EE TED Secs cccrescsecene 39,447 82 
TWO YORrs AGO ...cccesees 12,500 26 
Three years ago ....-+s6++ 23,800 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 


| See 15 102,060 35,765 35 
19Z0f........ 14 95,160 46,464 48% 
ADLD.. ec enee 2 85,560 60,981 72 
WDLS. .cesceee 9 68,160 25,164 37 
*Week ending March 13. tWeek ending 
March 6. 
NOTES 


The Tri-State Milling Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 

Jacob Geier, who represents the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills in Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

D. B. Grosvenor, Ohio representative 
of the Van Dusen Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in Toledo this week. 

Miss Anna K. Reese, of the Taylor & 
Bournique Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in 
Toledo this week on business for her 
company. 

The elevator of the East Michigan 
Grain & Bean Co., Pinconning, Mich., 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss 
estimated at $100,000. 

Bowman Brothers, Germantown, Md., 
are erecting a 300-bbl mill at Gaithers- 
burg, Md. A contract has been placed 
with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for the machinery. 

John W. Payler, who has been with 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., for the last four years, and now in 
charge of its business east of Ohio, with 
headquarters at 310 Arcade Building, 
Albany, Ga., stopped off in Toledo on 
his way back from a visit to the mill. 





INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 13.—Busi- 
ness in milling, both in wheat and corn 
products, continues quiescent. While 
there has been an inerease in the number 
of inquiries from prospective buyers in 
the last two weeks, compared with the 
corresponding previous period, compara- 
tively few have crystallized into orders. 

Several Hoosier firms have been mak- 
ing a comprehensive investigation of 
trade conditions recently, and their con- 
clusion as a rule is that the milling in- 
dustry is basically in a very healthy con- 
dition, notwithstanding the present lack 
of purchases for domestic consumption. 
None seem to have any great apprehen- 
sion as to the future, there being nothing 
to indicate any decrease in the consump- 
tion of bread. Unusually large quantities 
of wheat flour were stored by many 
buyers in the last part of 1919 and the 
early part of 1920, and, with these now 
being rapidly diminished, it is felt cer- 
tain that the re-entry of purchasers can- 
not be delayed much longer. 

While the domestic situation remains 
temporarily unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the miller, more and more 
interest is being aroused by the prospect 


of increased demand from Europe. Thus 
far, however, few orders have been 
booked by Indiana plants, due principal- 
ly to inability to agree with prospective 
foreign buyers on prices. Some business 
has been done in clears and _ straights, 
but, as far as has been learned, no sales 
have been made of the higher grades. 
Any arrangement that would restore a 
parity in exchange, or something ap- 
proaching it, would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by a large increase in foreign 
business. 

Quotations continue to fluctuate over a 
narrow range, following the drop from 
the high level of two or three months ago. 
On wheat products, with the exception of 
feed, they are somewhat lower than last 
week. Soft winter patents are offered in 
car lots at $11.70@12.30 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis. Hard winter patents are priced at 
$11.70@12.60, and spring patents at 
$12.70@13. In corn products the tone is 
firmer, grits being offered for shipment 
in car lots at $3.80 per 100 lbs, hominy 
at $3.85, hominy flakes at $4, meal at 
$3.75, corn flour at $4, and ceraline at 
$4.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, the latter as of March 13, 
in bushels, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tee WOOM ocscswsss cecee t,08a 34 
PP Se ERP rr 11,812 
Leet YOOP icicc. 4 vee ee 5,058 22 
Two years ago . 6,191 27 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 


In Out 
Went, BOB cisercresas 10,000 17,000 
Corn, bus ‘ 183,000 167,000 
Oats, bus 254,000 98,000 


Rye, bus 3,000 8,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats *Flour 
363,931 583,120 68,480 38,030 
26 30 452,420 318,350 1,300 
52,970 634,640 216,590 320 


This week 

Last year 

Two years ago 
* Barrels, 








MILLFEED 


Both corn and wheat feeds continue in 
excellent demand, with most of the wheat 
millers behind in filling orders. Wheat 
bran is quoted for shipment in 60 days, 
mill’s option, at $49 ton, sacked, mixed 
feed at $52, middlings at $56 and red 
dog at $68. On the corn side of the 
market, hominy feed is offered at $65 
ton bulk, and $69 sacked. 

NOTES 

The Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, has increased its capital stock to 
$500,000. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is visiting 
New York and other eastern points on 
business, 

The Carroll County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Delphi, has 
adopted a resolution urging the Indiana 
legislature to pass pure-seed legislation. 


John Reis, sales-manager of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, has returned 
from a business trip to Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Norfolk and other east- 
ern cities. 

More than 200 members of the Evans- 
ville Cereal & Beverage Workers’ Union 
have received a flat increase of $3 a week 
in wages, the new scale going into effect 
this week. 

A co-operative association, with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, has been organized 
by farmers of Peabody and vicinity in 
Whitley County, who plan to build or 
buy an elevator at Peabody. Leon Alex- 
ander is the president. 


A two-day school for lecturers who 


are to participate in a campaign through- 
out the Wabash. valley in Indiana and 
Illinois to improve conditions for mar- 
keting grain and other farm products 
was held at Terre Haute this week. Mill- 
ers and grain dealers in the territory are 
taking an active interest in the project. 

Farmers in Jackson township, Cass 
County, are organizing a corporation for 
the purpose of building or buying an 
elevator at Galveston. Eight elevators 
already are owned and managed on a 
co-operative basis in .this county. The 
Jackson Township Better Farming Asso- 
ciation is sponsor for the Galveston 
movement. 

W. HH. Baker, of Lyons, Green County, 
who won the men’s championship in the 
Indiana five-acre corn-growing contest 
for 1919, held under the auspices of 
Purdue University, has won a_ bronze 
medal and $250 in cash in a national con- 
test, winning third place for his average 
production, which was 121 68-100 bus an 
acre. The men who did better were J. 
R. Shelton, of Holden, Mo., who grew 
127 47-100 bus an acre on a five-acre 
tract, and Clarence L. Slack, of Pleas- 
ant Valley, Ohio, who had a yield of 
121 95-100 bus. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





L. W. Hover 
I.. W. Hover has been manager of the 
Detroit, Mich., office of the Bay State 
Milling Co. since May 15, 1917. His con- 
nection with this company covers a pe- 
riod of 10 years; before going to Detroit 
he was state agent for six years, with 





headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich. His 
initiation into the flour business was with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. some 16 years 
ago, and he has been at it continuously 
ever since, much of the time being spent 
in northern and western Ohio, and more 
particularly in Michigan, where he is very 
well known in the trade. He was born at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Jan. 1, 1880. 





Indiana Ready to Fight Smut 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., March 13.—Smut, 
the greatest disease enemy of the oats 
crop in Indiana, is to be fought ener- 
getically by farmers and grain dealers 
in the state this year, assisted by the 
forces of Purdue University’s agricultur- 
al experiment station at La Fayette. 

The weapon to be employed is the for- 
maldehyde treatment, which exhaustive 
and practical demonstrations by the Pur- 
due experts lead them to believe is the 
most effective means of controlling the 
pest. A statement, just issued by the 
investigators, says that the formalde- 
hyde treatment requires no great amount 
of labor, costs less than three cents an 
acre, and will save on the average about 
four bushels of grain. 

The Purdue authorities say that every 
season in this part of the country is 
favorable for the development of the oat 
smut disease. Its germs, which cling to 
the seed, are almost universally present, 
being scattered in the field by the wind 
and also by threshing machines, infected 
sacks or bins, and other mediums. The 
grower is never certain, therefore, wheth- 
er the seed he is going to sow is free 
from this disease. If he believes in 
safety first, the Purdue experts say, he 
will give the seed a thorough disinfec- 
tion with a formaldehyde solution. 
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In Indiana, and also other states, the 
damage done by oats smut has not in- 
frequently run as high as one-third of 
the crop. Several years ago in this state, 
before seed treatment was practiced, the 
damage in instances was put at 7,000,000 
bus annually. The organized effort of 
the growers, in co-operation with county 
agricultural agents, millers and grain 
dealers, has resulted in a more wide- 
spread practice of treatment, until many 
counties, which formerly suffered heavy 
losses, are now comparatively immune 
therefrom. 

Application of the formaldehyde for- 
mula is described by Purdue University 
as follows: 

“Sprinkle seed with a solution of one 
pint of formaldehyde to 40 gallons of 
water until thoroughly moist, shoveling 
over repeatedly to distribute the mois- 
ture evenly. Forty gallons will treat 60 
bus of seed. Shovel into a pile and cov- 
er with sacks, canvas, or blankets, for 
two hours or overnight. Dry by spread- 
ing in thin layers and stirring occasion- 
ally with rake. The seed may be sown 
when dry enough to run freely through 
the drill, setting the drill to sow about 
two pecks more an acre, which will allow 
for the swollen condition of the grain. 
If to be stored for several days or long- 
er, dry thoroughly. Disinfect sacks, bins 
and drill to prevent reinfection.” 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Retail Bread Price Reduced 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 13.—Bakers 
in Terre Haute and South Bend, two of 
the larger cities of Indiana outside of 
Indianapolis, have announced a_ reduc- 
tion in the retail price of bread, follow- 
ing increases recently, attributed to the 
higher cost of materials and labor. In 
both places 1-lb loaves, which were sell- 
ing to the consumer for 12c, now are 
bringing 10c; 114-lb loaves have been 
reduced from lic to l5c. 

In Terre Haute, after all the bakers 
had sold their product at the higher 
level for a few weeks, some of the small- 
er shops began to sell at a lower level. 
Being unable to obtain uniform action 
throughout the city, the larger bakers 
decided to return to the old figures, rely- 
ing on various small economies to meet 
to a degree the loss in revenue. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Death of Former Indiana Miller 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—James 
B. Harris, 79 years old, formerly en- 
gaged in the flour-milling business, died 
at his home at Terre Haute this week. 
He had lived in that city since 1851, and 
was a veteran of the Civil War, having 
served with the Fifty-fourth Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry in the Union army. 
Surviving are three daughters, Nellie 
and Winifred Harris, who lived with 
their father, and Mrs. H. A. Moore, of 
Seattle, Wash., and two sons, Charles 
and Frederick Harris, both of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., March 13.—There 
are no signs of renewal of demand for 
flour from the Southeast. Occasional 
carload lots of established brands are 
being sold, but the trade as a whole 
manifests no interest. Jobbers general- 
ly are complaining that retailers are not 
withdrawing flour, and that their stocks 
are large, but at the same time they con- 
tinue to send in shipping instructions in 
fair volume. 

The general opinion of the trade seems 
to be that the decline in the market has 
been more largely caused by dull de- 
mand than burdensome stocks. South- 
eastern mills averaged slightly in excess 
of 64 per cent of possible output in Feb- 
ruary, and at present are running better 
than 60 per cent. Current sales, includ- 
ing local business, are approximately 25 
per cent of capacity. 

Prices are largely nominal, but remain 
steady, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13@13.50; stand- 
ard patent, $12.15@12.50; straight pat- 
ent, $11.70@12; first clears, $8@9. 

Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is quiet, and almost nominal. 
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Prices: spring wheat patent, jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $13.50@14; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $12.30@13. 

Millfeed is in excellent demand at 
slightly higher prices. Bran is in best 
demand, although better inquiry is re- 
yorted for middlings. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $45@47; standard 
middlings or shorts, $53@56. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
jour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 

orthwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

s week ....... 222,390 136,394 61.3 
t Week .ccceee 213,690 133,890 62.6 
PF AGO scvccece 217,770 85,434 39.2 
years ago.... 158,340 43,923 27.7 

e years ago.. 153,000 85,342 55.7 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 

Notwithstanding the firmer tone to 
vn, there is little change in light de- 
ind for meal, with prices steady. South- 
stern corn mills, with a capacity of 
7,800 bus, this week ground 27,486, or 
|.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
{,824, or 15.9 per cent of capacity of 
ills reporting last week. Prices: bolted 
veal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio 
river points, $3.60@3.65; plain meal, 
345@3.50. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March1i2 March 5 

ar, DDIB cccccvccscsses 48,800 42,800 
Cat, DUB cceccccccsee 247,000 194,000 
BUR ccvecissvetscs See 198,500 

G, DOB covsceseesueee 313,000 264,000 


NOTES 
Receipts of grain at 
ek, 165 cars, 
\. O. Kinney, who has operated a flour 
| at Greenbrier, Tenn., several years, 
s attacked and fatally injured by two 
He lived alone at the mill. The 
Joun Lerrer. 


Nashville this 


»bers, 


bers escaped. 





BALTIMORE 
Barromore, Mp., March 13.—Flour 
held firmer by most mills, but busi- 
was practically impossible at any 
rice, excepting in rare instances where 
ome favorite make was required in a 


nited way, regardless of the cost. 
tablished or advertised brands cer- 


nly have the pull over other offerings, 
f merit is behind them. This was shown 

s week when $14, cotton, was bid or 

id for a well-known stencil of 95 per 
nt spring patent, while better quality 

thout the reputation was ignored at 

75e bbl less money. 

Springs were steadier but quiet, first 

tents closing nominally at $13.50@14; 

ndard brands, $12.75@13.25,—in 98-lb 
ttons: 45e more in wood, 30c less in 

te, or 40e less in bulk. As noted else- 

ere, $14, cotton, was bid for a special 

per cent brand, while better unknown 

lity went begging at considerably less. 

ere was a great difference in prices, 
pecially of standard grade, but de- 
sind and trading were trifling. 

Hard winters were higher but inactive, 
rst patents at the close ranging nom- 
illy $13@13.50; straights, $12@12.50, 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 
‘0c less in jute, or 40e less in bulk. Quo- 
tions were widely at variance, with of- 
rings less liberal and buyers virtually 
ut of the market. 

Soft winters were well maintained and 

ther more salable, patents closing nom- 

lly at $12@12.25; near-by straights, 
*10.50@10.75.—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
wood, or 40¢c less in bulk. Something 
is done in Ohio patent at $12, cotton, 
nd fair sales could have been made in 
near-by straight at $10 bulk, or $10.25 in 
econd-hand cottons. One sale was made 

t the latter figure, but most mills held 

it for $10.25 bulk, or $10.55 in second- 

ind cottons, these sacks being now fig- 
red at 30¢ bbl. 

City mills were down part of the week, 
wing to poor car service in bringing in 
wheat and taking out flour and feed, and 
reported general trade as very moderate. 
"hey made no change in their prices on 
flour, but further advanced feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,954 
bbls; destined for export, 1,829. 


A LARGE UNDERTAKING 


The Monkton Roller Mills, Inc., a con- 
cern said to be capitalized at $1,000,000, 
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is now seeking through local advertising 
to sell 20,000 shares of its 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at par, $10 
per share, and holding out as an induce- 
ment to buyers that with every share so 
purchased it “will give as a bonus one 
share of the common stock, par value $5 
per share.” It claims that “over 20,000 
shares of the cumulative preferred stock 
have been subscribed for,’ but it would 
like to sell some more. 

The projectors say they are to erect and 
operate a 2,000-bbl flour mill “of the most 
modern type” at Timonium, Md. A few 
years ago it was planned to build this 
mill at Monkton, whence the name of the 
company. Now the plans involve Timo- 
nium, where there is little except a fair- 
ground and race track. ‘The idea of 
building a 2,000-bbl mill at either Monk- 
ton or Timonium is regarded as peculiar 
by those familiar with the requisites of 
successful milling. ‘The officers of this 
$1,000,000 company are, in part, accord- 
ing to the advertisements: Otis E. Mc- 
Coy, president; J. Edgerton Brickwedde, 
secretary, and Thomas B. Wolfe, man- 
ager, 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 87; number now in port, 74. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported as 4,995,000 bus, against 
4,577,000 last week. 

William C. House, with the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., is back from a busi- 
ness trip to New England. 

Charles Schmidt, president of the City 
Baking Co., has gone to California and 
is not expected to return until about 
April 1. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators, March 11: wheat, $2.80 
bu; corn, $1.80; rye, $2; barley, $1.90; 
oats, $1.05. 

Exports from here this week included 
39,328 bbls flour and 1,169,989 bus grain 
—123,762 wheat, 425,776 oats, 603,644 rye 
and 16,807 barley. 

H. Lawrence Jones, secretary-treasur- 
er H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain and 
hay, has applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Cars permitted but not arrived—for 
wheat 624, or 748,800 bus; for corn 43, 
or 51,600 bus; for rye, 3,799, or 5,248,- 
G00 bus; for oats 1,210, or 2,420,000 bus. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to. March 13, 1920, 53,232 
bus; year ago, 219,785. Range of prices 
this week, $1.6114,@1.69; last year, $1.40 
@1.50. 

Visitors were Emil W. Erickson, man- 
ager Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis; McGarry & Bell, millers’ agents, 
Philadelphia; George W. Garvin, grain 
elevator, Boyce, Va. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to March 13, 1920, 1,541,771 
bus; same period last year, 1,216,145. 
Range of prices this week, $2.20@2.42; 
last year, $2.299@2.32%,. 

The four-story warehouse of J. W. 
Crook, operating a chain of about 100 
retail grocery stores in this city, burned 
March 8, together with its stock of goods. 
Estimated loss, said to be fully covered 
by insurance, $120,000. 

The local fair-price commissioner is 
reported as saying there can be no ad- 
vance in bread here, and warns the 
housewife to watch the weight of the 
loaves of bread delivered to her, adding 
that it is up to her to demand full 
weight. 

It is reported that a deed has been 
placed on record at Towson, Md., con- 
veying the flour-mill property at Free- 
land from John H. Keeny and wife to 
George K. Shelly and wife, and that the 
revenue stamps indicate a value of about 
$15,000. 

The first German steamer to arrive 
here since 1914 is said to be the Pollux, 
which came into port last Monday with 
2,000 tons of potash consigned to A. 
Schumacher & Co., who for nearly half 
a century were the Baltimore agents of 
the North German Lloyd. 

The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, George E. Muhly, presi- 
dent, and Henry C. Benner, secretary, 
held an important meeting at the Hotel 
Rennert, this city, last week. A com- 
plaint from the fair-price commissioner 


and a report on the bread bill now before 
the legislature were the principal topics 
of discussion. 

Tentative plans for organizing all the 
different farmers’ clubs and associations 
of Maryland into one central body for 
the mutual benefit and protection of all 
were made by representative farmers of 
the state at Towson last Tuesday, when 
it was agreed to meet again on April 13 
and form a permanent organization by 
electing officers and adopting a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The Canton Co., in addition to its al- 
ready splendid facilities at Canton, Bal- 
timore, is planning to build another 
1,700-foot pier and six more warehouses, 
the latter to be erected on the pier and 
to be 100x480 each, and evenly divided 
between three- and five-story structures. 
The site selected for the improvement 
comprises 27 acres, and the floor space 
to be acquired for storage is estimated 
at about 1,152,000 square feet. 

The Standard Steamship Co., of New 
York, has leased terminals at Canton, 
Baltimore, and will operate eight large 
steel steamers out of this port on two 
lines, one to Scandinavia and the other 
to Spain. The company has recently pur- 
chased from the United States Shipping 
Board the new 7,200-ton steel steamer 
Eastport, built by the Osaka Iron Works, 
Japan, for the United States Emergency 
Fleet. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 13.—There 
was nothing of consequence reported in 
the flour market this week in the shape 
of sales. Buyers are not ready to pur- 
chase, and even the exceptionally low 
figures quoted by many mills have failed 
to tempt them. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days: spring first 
patent, $14@14.50; standard patent, 
$12.90@13.10; bakers patent, $12.50@ 
12.75; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$12.90@13.50; other hard winter, $11.60 
@12.20; first clears, $10.90@11.20; soft 
winter wheat+short patent, $13@13.25; 
other soft wheat, $10.70@12.10. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here 
are as follows: Kansas and Oklahoma 95 
per cent, $12.55; Kansas and Oklahoma 
short patent, $12.70@13; soft wheat short 
patent, $13@13.50; Minnesota patent, 
$13.25. 

lFeedstuffs, bulk, on track New Orleans: 
corn, $1.66@1.68 bu; oats, No. 2 white 
$1.01, No. 3 white $1; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, sacked, $2.45@2.50; corn meal, 
per 100-lb sack, $3.85; cream meal, $3.75; 
grits, $3.80. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export 28 cars, local none; corn, export 
50, local 63; oats, export 14, local 64; 
rye, export 1, local 3; barley, export 78, 
local 3. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,223,000 
bus; corn, 135,000; oats, 60,000; barley, 
743,000; rye, 1,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 212,000 bus. 

Georce L. Ferry. 








MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., March 13.—There 
has been a total lack of activity in the 
local flour and feed market for the past 
month, and prices are unchanged from a 
week ago. Flour is still held at $14@ 
14.15 f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
commands $44 ton, and millfeed $46, with 
no middlings offered. Supply seems am- 
ple for the present. 

ACCEPTS MINNESOTA POSITION 

C. T. Vandenover, for the past eight 
years with the Royal Milling Co., of this 
city, six of this time as traffic manager 
for the mill, has accepted the position 
of secretary for the Southern Minnesota 
Mills, and will have his headquarters at 
Minneapolis. He expects to assume his 
duties April 1. 

Succeeding Mr. Vandenover as traffic 
manager for the Royal Milling Co., Law- 
rence F. Nichols, for five years in the 
traffic department of the Great Falls 
Reduction Works of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., will begin his duties on 
March 15. Mr. Nichols has been in traf- 
fic work for the copper company and the 
Great Northern for about 12 years, 


NOTES 
Daniel R. Fisher, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gallatin Valley 
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Milling Co., is on a business trip to Seat- 
tle and other points on the Pacific Coast 
in the interest of his company. 

Farmers of this section have been 
clamoring for flaxseed for the spring 
planting, and there is an apparent scar- 
city never before approached. The local 
seed houses are asking $7 bu for flaxseed, 
and some of the elevators in smaller 
points confess inability to provide the 
needed supply for their territory. 

An organized effort has been started to 
bring about the opening of the Fort 
Belknap Indian reservation in the north- 
ern part of Montana. If that is done, 
the lands will be first allotted, and those 
not required will be opened to settlement. 
The reservation contains a considerable 
area of good grain land, which lies in 
the vicinity of Dodson, and part of it is 
irrigable, with water available. 

Following the visit here this week of 
Captain Murray K. Guthrie, of Minne- 
apolis, J. W. Sherwood, manager of the 
Royal Milling Co., announced that a 
Hoover-for-President Club would be 
formed in this city with the view of 
creating sentiment for Herbert C. Hoov. 
er as the nominee on the Republican 
ticket. An interesting coincidence in 
the formation of the local club is that 
Harold W. Hoover will be its president. 

Joun A, Curry. 





Tax on Servants and Other Luxuries 
Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 25.—When the 
shoe pinches hard we sometimes forget 
that we are not the only ones who have 
to wear tight shoes in these days of 
soaring prices. In many ways our case 
is much easier than our neighbor’s. In 
Paris, proposals are on foot to impose 
a tax on servants, and pianos and organs. 
It is said that the tax on servants would 
bring in 10,000,000 frances, and on in- 
struments 2,500,000 francs. These addi- 
tional taxes are necessary in order to 
make up the deficit in the city’s budget. 
Not nly will Parisians be called upon 
to pay more taxes, but also an increase 
in omnibus and railway fares. In Copen- 
hagen a tax is being levied on all apart- 
ments comprising more than two rooms 
for each inhabitant. This measure has 
been taken to help in the housing prob- 
lem, as there is a serious shortage of 
dwellings. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Crop Conditions in New Zealand 

The production of wheat in New Zea- 
land, which has been decreasing during 
the last five years, owing to the farmers 
finding it more profitable to raise sheep 
and cattle, bids fair to show a still fur- 
ther decrease, as the official estimate of 
this season’s acreage of wheat is placed 
at 142,960 acres, compared with 210,775 
actually grown the previous season. The 
estimated acreage under oats is 410,250, 
or about 77,000 less than actually grown 
the previous season. Although the Auck- 
land potato crop was blighted, it will 
probably supply the local consumption. 





Linseed Exports From Argentina 

During the year 1919 Argentina was 
practically the only country which suc- 
ceeded in exporting linseed. According 
to figures published recently in La Prensa 
727,058 metric tons were exported dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1919. Of this 
amount the United States took about 
304,400 metric tons and England 113,148. 
Since it is calculated that about 80,000 
metric tons from the past crop still re- 
main in the country, export figures for 
this year will easily reach 800,000 metric 
tons. Exceptional prices have been re- 
ceived, even as high as $17.20 for 100 
kilos. 





Bread Prices in Brussels 

Lonnon, Enc., Feb, 25.—As the wages 
of the bakers in Brussels, Belgium, have 
recently been increased to two francs 
per hour, the price of bread has had to 
be raised accordingly. The fixed price 
of household bread is one franc per kilo 
(19¢ per 2.2 lbs); for white bread, one 
and a quarter francs per kilo ey Yc per 
2.2 lbs); for whole-meal bread, 93 cen- 
times per kilo (18c per 2.2 lbs); and for 
tin loaves, weighing 2 lbs each, one and 
a quarter francs, (21%4c). The baking 
and sale of pastry is limited to two 
days a week. C. F. G. Rares. 
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A FARM COLLEGE IN A FAR COUNTRY 


resident of the United States, sug- 

gests remoteness. On this side of the 
line, in the mind, Saskatchewan has as- 
sociations with the Arctic Circle; mention 
of it brings before the eye pictures of 
fur-trading posts and Indian voyageurs 
hooded and wrapped in furs to bar out 
the bitter cold; it still remains to the 
minds of many a sort of no man’s land 
of vast wastes, whether of prairie or 
forest; a far country. 

Saskatchewan was pretty much all of 
these things only a few years ago, but 
today it is something quite different—a 
land from which annually pour millions 
on millions of bushels of golden grain; 
a land paralleled and perpendiculared 
with railroads along which speed pala- 
tial trains through thriving cities and 
past farmsteads wonderfully equipped; 
a land of masterful people, who for the 
development of their new country are 
adapting the best things to be found in 
older countries; a land of great begin- 
nings, among which are the foundations 
for an extraordinary university with a 
splendid agricultural college as its cor- 
ner stone, an agricultural college already 
surpassing in equipment and effective- 
ness many institutions of the kind in 
the States. 

Only 14 years ago Regina, now the 
capital of the province, was a small 
frontier city of about 2,000. Now it is 
a city of 35,000, “with all of the mod- 
ern conveniences.” Only 14 years ago 
Saskatoon, about 200 miles nearer the 
Arctic Circle, now the seat of the pro- 
vincial university, was a rough-and- 
ready town of 800, one of the remote 
places of the earth. Now it is a city of 
25,000, vying with Regina in up-to-date 
construction and metropolitan ways, and 
looking forward to development with all 
of the superb confidence of vigorous 
youth. 

What is being done in the farm col- 
lege in far Saskatoon is worth knowing, 
for it shows that the men and the women 
who are making Saskatchewan, alert men 
and women who are facing the prob- 
lems of a new country, have been quick 
to see the value of work that has been 
done in older regions. And this ap- 
proval on the part of the new should 
galvanize the old into renewed confidence 
in its institutions and into fresh deter- 
mination to make them still more ef- 
fective. In what is being done in Sas- 
katchewan, indeed, lies fresh inspiration 
for the states in general and for Min- 
nesota in particular, for Minnesota’s 
University and College of Agriculture 
were among those on which the Saska- 
toon institution was modeled. 


G resident of the Ur to the average 


SERVICE THE KEY IDEAL 

To refer to the College of Agriculture 
as the corner stone of the University of 
Saskatchewan is not to exaggerate. In 
the first report of the president, Walter 
Charles Murray, covering the year 1908- 
09, appeared this: 

“In a province, destined for many 
years to be predominatingly agricul- 
tural, the provincial university should 
place the interests of agriculture in the 
forefront, or renounce its title to pro- 
vincial service.” 

Edward Ludlow Wetmore, chief jus- 
tice of the province and first chancellor 
of the university, also very early de- 
clared that the interests of agriculture 
should be “put in the front.” This atti- 
tude was approved by the governing 
bodies of the new institution. As a re- 
sult, though the College of Arts and 
Science was opened first in rented build- 
ings, the College of Agriculture was 
soon organized, and the first group of 
buildings begun was that for agricultural 
work. This group has been greatly ex- 
tended, and is for the present the home 
of the whole university. 

The corner stone for the first building 
was laid by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier 
of the dominion, in July, 1910, and the 
buildings were opened for students in 
October, 1912. The site chosen was 
across the south branch of the Saskatche- 
wan River on an eminence overlooking 


By W. P. Kirkwoop 


the coming city of Saskatoon. Here 
1,333 acres, since increased to 1,600, had 
been secured; about 300 acres for the 
general university campus and the rest 
for an agricultural experiment station. 
The collegiate gothic style of architec- 
ture was adopted for all of the buildings 
of the university, and a native stone, 
creamy white, with slabs of pinkish hue 
to vary the tone, was chosen for the 
material. The group of buildings al- 
ready erected, some of which are shown 
in the pictures herewith, give promise of 
a splendidly impressive plant when the 
entire university group is completed. 


KIND OF WORK BEING DONE 


But the thing that promises greatness 
for the university and the agricultural 
college is the kind of work being done 
and the spirit that goes into it; not 
buildings, however attractive and sub- 
stantial these may be. 

Of the spirit driving the staff, one 
catches a suggestion in the quotation 


is comparatively new and it takes years 
to work out agricultural problems. For 
one thing, a place for sweet clover in a 
crop rotation for the prairies of Sas- 
katchewan has been found. This is a de- 
cided step, for the need of a legume in 
a crop rotation is recognized in all grain- 
growing countries. For another, the sun- 
flower has been found to be prolific in 
the province and well suited to the man- 
ufacture of silage. For still another, 
vast possibilities in the dairy industry 
are being disclosed, both for the prairie 
regions and the wooded areas in the 
northeastern part of the province, for 
the province contains forest areas simi- 
lar to those of northern Minnesota. 
Something, too, is likely to be con- 
tributed to the solution of the problem 
of the much-discussed dual-purpose cow, 
for the experimenters are working with 
a herd of milking shorthorns “of the 
western farmer’s type.” Poultry, sheep, 
and hogs are also being studied with a 
view to finding out what breeds and 





The Men’s Dormitory of the Saskatchewan College of Agriculture 


from President Murray’s report given 
in the foregoing, and especially in the 
final phrase—“provincial service.” From 
the president down, the dominating idea 
is service to the province. 

In this spirit the work of the college 
closely parallels that of the department 
of agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota. It includes experimental effort 
toward the solution of the agricultural 
problems peculiar to the region, instruc- 
tion at the college, and instruction by 
an extension staff throughout the prov- 
ince. Instruction at the college is subdi- 
vided to include work of college grade 
such as students who have finished high 
school may take; an associate course 
covering a period of three years for stu- 
dents who have not advanced as far as 
those entering college and who purpose 
making farming their lifework; ad- 
vanced courses for those who wish to 
become specialists in the various fields 
of the sciences closely related to agri- 
culture. This is a perfectly sound and 
logical arrangement. 

The agriculture of any region is an 
adaptation. That is, the principles of 
agriculture in general have to be adapted 
to the conditions found in the various 
parts of the earth. Applied principles 
become practices. How to apply general 
principles to different regions is a mat- 
ter of experiment. To determine this 
for Saskatchewan, the province has pro- 
vided in connection with the College of 
Agriculture about 1,300 acres for experi- 
mental work. Here are being solved, one 
by one, problems relating to soil fertil- 
ity, crop rotations, grains, corn, roots, 
grasses, alfalfa, and sweet clover; to ani- 
mal husbandry; to forestry; to insect 
pests and plant diseases, and to. the 
whole round of farm life. 


SWEET CLOVER IN ROTATIONS 


In its efforts to solve such problems, 
the experiment station staff has done not 
a few suggestive things, though the work 


types are best fitted to the needs of the 
region. Already the stamp of approval 
has been put on the Tamworth hog as 
desirable for the Saskatchewan farmer. 

This, however, is no place to go into 
details as to results achieved. In these 
is a different story. This is just a 
sketch of beginnings. 

On the basis of the successful appli- 
cation of principles to regional condi- 
tions—-by the experiment station staff, 
by the farmers of the province as these, 
too, are studied, and by investigators in 
similar regions—the work of instruction 
is done. Collegiate students are given 
four full years of classroom and labora- 
tory work, and are graduated with the 
degrees awarded by all American col- 
leges. Still more advanced study leads 
to the master’s and the doctor’s degrees 
coveted by specialists in educational and 
scientific fields. Students in the associate 
courses are given vocational work, work 
which fits them for the practice of farm- 
ing which they plan to take up. This 
work corresponds exactly to that which 
was first developed in the School of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Minnesota, 
and is now being given at the central 
school at University Farm, at the school 
at Morris in western Minnesota, and at 
the Crookston school in the Red River 
valley. 

The University of Saskatchewan is co- 
educational, and its classes are open to 
both men and women, special provision 
being made for the young women who 
wish to study the subjects which come 
under the general heading of “Home 
Economics.” 


EFFECTIVE EXTENSION WORK 


This new university, like those of the 
States again, does not limit its instruc- 
tion to those who go to Saskatoon to 
study. In order to reach every last 
mother’s son or daughter possible, it is 
developing, chiefly in its agricultural de- 
partment thus far, an effective extension 
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organization. This staff is carrying oui 
over the province the results of the ex 
perimental work done at Saskatoon anc 
sound farm and home practices whereye: 
worked out. 

Saskatchewan is organized into mu 
nicipalities, which correspond to town 
ships in the States. A rural education: 
association in every municipality is t! 
slogan of the extension department 
These associations promote school e; 
hibits, school and home gardens, boy 
and girls’ club work, junior fairs, wor 
en’s clubs, and, indeed, every kind of a 
tivity which looks to the development 
the great farming industry of the pro 
ince and of a general rural life of hi; 
satisfactions and enjoyment. The d 
partment of education of the provin 
co-operates closely with the extensico 
staff in the organization of the rur 
associations. 

In emphasizing boys’ and girls’ ch 
work, the college and provincial depart A 
ment of education are laying broa 
foundations for the future. As long ay 
as 1917 there were in the province 5 
centers for such work, with from 10 { 
15 schools to each center, and more hay 
been created since. Out of these ce: 
ters come groups of boys to attend th 
boys’ camp at the annual agricultur: 
exhibit at Regina, the “state fair” of th 
province. Out of the same centers, also 
come girls to a four days’ conferenc: 
held every June at the agricultural co! 
lege. 

Two women travel over the province 
all of the time, also, organizing women’ 
clubs, and these clubs, also in June, ho! 
a general conference at the agricultur 
coliege. To every one of these clu! 
which will raise $10 with which to In 
books the province contributes a lil 
amount. 





SHORT COURSES PROVIDED 


Farmers’ and  home-makers’ sho 
courses are held at various places in t! 
province in January, February, a: 
March. These give more extended o 
portunities for study than do the far 
ers’ institutes which are also a featu 
of the work. Classes in farm engine 
ing are also organized to give instr 
tion to farmers near their homes in t 
operation of tractors and other engin 
Judges are provided for standing-cr 
competitions, for plowing-matches, { 
fairs, for seed shows, for poultry sho\ 
and for spring stallion exhibits. Spec 
farmers’ meetings in schoolhouses in | 
newly settled regions in the southw: 
ern and the northwestern parts of t 
province, to give instruction in tilla; 
soil moisture, seed selection and trea 
ment, and similar subjects are still a 
other form of extension activity. 

Capping all, perhaps, is the annu! 
meeting of a great grain-growers’ as 
ciation. This meeting is attended 
3,000 or more members of the vario 
locals, whose total membership runs in 
the thirty thousands. 

An elaborate better-farming train 
still another means of getting the gosp 
of good farming spread abroad. Th 
train includes some features that promo! 
ers of better-farming trains elsewhe 
might well adopt. For example, one ot 
the cars is equipped as a nursery. In 
the mothers who bring babies with them 
may leave their little ones in the care o } 
competent persons, while they themselv« 
visit the exhibits and listen to lectur« 
in other parts of the train. Another ca 
holds a motion-picture theater. It i 
scarcely surprising that the annual con 
ing of the better-farming train is eager! 
looked for by the boys and girls of tl 
outlying stations along Saskatchewan ; 
railroads. The schedule of the train t! 
year covered the period from May 27 to 
June 28, and 58 places were visited, eac) 
for a half a day. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS ATTACKED 


Some of the particular problems a 
tacked this year by the provincial d 1 
partment of education, the college for: 
co-operating, included a drive on t! 
perennial sow thistle, the king of pes 
in the province; a movement to aid 
finding home markets for horses, of whic): 
there was a surplus caused by a reduc 
tion in the areas tilled during the wa 
and by the increased use of tractors; and 
a war on gophers. 

The resources of the college, in short 
are drawn on increasingly to get the 
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message of better agriculture out over 
the province by personal contact. But 
even that is not enough. The same mes- 
sage is sent broadcast to every nook and 
corner of the province in bulletins pre- 
pared by extension workers and those 
with whom they are associated. 

All of this, however, gives but a 
glimpse of the activities of the agricul- 
tural college at Saskatoon. It is enough, 
though, to show that the province was 
wise in backing the development of this 
college as the corner stone of its univer- 
sity. The many activities of the college 
ire evidence of a need that it was im- 
perative to meet. The province has an 
area of 250,000 square miles, almost 
three times that of Minnesota. Its chief 
resource is agriculture. People were 
pouring into this new country by thou- 
sands. Problems sprang up, like crops 
of sow thistles, overnight. They had to 
be met, and the college set about meet- 
ing them, and it has been on the job 
ever since. It found a great work to 
do, and it has tackled it in a great way. 

It should be a source of satisfaction 
to the people of the States, and par- 
ticularly to those of the Northwest, to 
<now that this new institution, manned 
hy workers who scoured America for the 
best, has found effective the methods 
which are in use on this side of the 
border. But, as already intimated, it 
should be more than a source of satis- 
faction; it should spur the States people 
to still greater effort. If the provinces 
o the northward are going to do de- 
velopment work of such thorough-going 
<ind, it behooves the States to speed up, 
unless they are willing to see still larger 
umbers of their producers migrate to 
the fertile fields of Saskatchewan and 
other Canadian provinces. 


IRRIGATION IN MONTANA 


Millers’ Association Aids Efforts to Increase 
Fertile Areas—Policy Announced at 
Annual Meeting 





Great Farts, Mont., March 13.—The 
Montana Millers’ Association looks with 
favor upon every legitimate effort to 
bring about irrigation development, and 
is ready to lend financial encouragement 
to the organization of irrigation projects. 
It manifested that policy in its first 
quarterly meeting for 1920, held in this 
city March 5, when, by resolution, it 
gave enthusiastic support to the Montana 
Irrigation Congress and also to the 
project that is being organized in Glacier, 
Toole, and Hill counties to water ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres of land. The 
association listened to addresses by S. W. 
Teagarden, secretary of the Montana Ir- 
rigation Congress, and Mayor James A. 
Johnson, of Shelby, leader of the move- 
ment for the Toole County project. 
Money was voted to aid the work. 

The association held. afternoon and 

evening sessions, and had a social gather- 
ing at a dinner attended by all the mem- 
bers. George Thorson, of Townsend, 
manager of the Intermountain Milling 
Co., who is president of the association, 
presided at all sessions, assisted by S. 
B. Fairbank, secretary and manager of 
the Judith Milling Co., of Hobson, who 
is secretary of the association. 
_ The millers voted to change their meet- 
ing dates. Gatherings will be on the 
second Friday of each alternate month, 
instead of quarterly, the next meeting to 
he in Helena on the second Friday of 
May. 


There was consideration given to ques- 
tions of wages, and to the big problem 
that confronts the Montana milling in- 
dustry with its elevator service this year 
in distributing wheat for the spring seed- 
ing. The millers propose to exert every 
effort to bring about the best possible 
service to the farmers, and it was the 
expressed view of those present that 
there will be ample seed, and that the 
millers and bankers of the state are go- 
ing to make it possible for the farmers 
to put out a larger acreage than usual. 

One of the interesting facts revealed 
was that practically every section of Mon- 
tana received from 6 to 15 inches snow 
by the late storm, and that there is now 


Hobson, secretary; E. W. Wright, man- 
ager of the State Milling Co., Manhat- 
tan; W. B. Veach, of the Three Forks 
Mill & Elevator Co; W. N. Smith, vice- 
president and superintendent of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton; C. W. 
Sweet, manager of the Bozeman Milling 
Co; August Schwachheim, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cascade Milling & Ele- 
vator Co; W. E. Parkins, Belgrade; D. 
H. Cameron, Livingston; W. C. Wilkes, 
Missoula; J. W. Sherwood, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and James H. Reid, 
assistant manager, of the Royal Milling 
Co., and A. F. Strobehn, manager of the 
Great Falls mill of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. Joun A. Curry. 





Food Officials’ Illicit Dealings 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 25.—Two promi- 
nent officials of the Belgian ministry of 
food are accused of illicit dealings in po- 
tatoes and sugar. They are charged with 
issuing export licenses for potatoes to 
two men named Doyen, father and son, 
in return for handsome presents, and a 
quantity of sugar was found hidden in 
the latter’s shop. C. F. G. Rares. 





Australian Shipping Held Up 


Avetainr, So. Avust., Feb. 7.—During 
the last couple of months the bulk of the 
interstate and much of the state coastal 
shipping has been held up through the 
marine engineers having gone on strike 
for higher pay and improved working 
conditions. All the states are involved, 
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a covering for the wheatfields of the 
entire state. Millers say that conditions 
could not be more encouraging to the 
trade, so far as the future is concerned, 
and they regard it as a matter of great 
certainty that there will be a good crop 
of grain next harvest. 

The millers had considered the proposi- 
tion to employ an all-time paid secretary, 
but on careful study of the problem they 
determined that for the present, at least, 
conditions did not warrant such a step. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
were George Thorson, manager of the 
Intermountain Milling Co., Townsend, 
president; S. B. Fairbank, secretary and 
manager of the Judith Milling Co., of 


and enormous loss and infinite incon- 
venience have already resulted. 

One of the most important disabilities 
relates to the movement of coal from 
New South Wales to the other states. 
Transportation of this essential com- 
modity has been reduced to a minimum, 
with the consequence that the coal boards 
(established under the war precautions 
act) have been obliged to reimpose the 
restrictions which were enforced on the 
occasion of the seamen’s strike last year. 

So far, happily, over-sea vessels have 
not been affected, and to some extent 
they have been utilized in the transporta- 
tion of coal from the mother to the other 
states. There is apparently no early 
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prospect of a settlement of the dispute, 
which is causing scores of thousands of 
workers in different industries to be 
thrown out of employment. In Sydney 
the state government is affording relief 
to the unemployed twice a week. 
Cuartes J. Marrnews. 





Sugar Exports From Salvador 

In order to prevent a shortage of 
sugar in Salvador, its exportation has 
been prohibited by executive decree. Ex- 
ceptions are made, however, in the case 
of that sugar which is already in the 
customs-houses awaiting export; more- 
over, certain designated companies and 
individuals are permitted to export a 
part of their product, the maximum quan- 
tity allowed being stated in each case. 
Licenses of exportation must be obtained 
from the secretary of the treasury. In 
order not to discriminate against those 
companies and individuals whose names 
are omitted from the list mentioned above, 
article 4 of the decree states that the 
executive reserves the right to permit 
the exportation of sugar, if such expor- 
tation seems expedient, after written re- 
quest has been made by those concerned. 





American-Australian Trade 

Apetawe, So. Aust., Feb. 7.—A com- 
prehensive report has been received by 
the prime minister from Mark Sheldon, - 
the commissioner for Australia in the 
United States of America. Mr. Sheldon 
indicates that the predominant ideas in 
American commercial circles are centered 
in the export trade from the United 
States. Some of the views on this mat- 
ter, he says, are quite fantastic, and plans 
have been evidently made in many in- 
stances in anticipation of American firms 
not only maintaining the export trade 
enjoyed by them during the war, but of 
increasing it. This not only refers to 
steel and iron manufactures, motor-cars, 
canned goods, soft timbers, fruits and 
fruit trees, but also to such things as 
boots and shoes, foodstuffs and textiles. 

“In America at present,” continues the 
report, “the export idea has become al- 
most a disease. Everybody is talking 
export, and numerous mushroom con- 
cerns have sprung up, owing to the large 
profits made during the war in handling 
merchandise for export. Some of these 
are now disappearing, through inability 
to meet their engagements.” 

Mr. Sheldon mentions that there is a 
certain amount of difficulty in dealing 
with the Australian export aspect of 
commerce, as the probable lines in which 
Americans would be most interested 
—wool, wheat, butter and skins particu- 
larly—are in some measure bespoken. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





World’s Wheat Stocks 
The world’s supply of wheat March 1, 
as compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
was 267,200,000 bus, a decrease during 
February of 26,229,000 bus, compared 
with 30,310,000 in January and 20,613,000 
in February last year. A year ago, stocks 
were 98,850,000- bus, against 111,786,000 
Feb. 1 and 162,590,000 March 1 last year. 
Stocks afloat for Europe were 64,580,000 
bus, compared with 39,328,000 last year. 
Canadian stocks were 31,030,000 bus, a 
small decrease for the month, and com- 

pare with 67,728,000 last year. - 
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New York, N. Y., March 13.—The bet- 
ter the country studies the new railroad 
law, the better it likes it. The measure 
is defective in some details, but it is in 
many respects a remarkable piece of 
legislation. The new system will be de- 
veloped satisfactorily, and the country’s 
second greatest industry will probably 
make a remarkable showing under the 
new order of things. It is not clear, 
however, just how the small roads will 
come out, nor what the precise effect will 
be upon the larger corporations, which 
may be expected to pile up important 
surplus accumulations under favoring 
conditions. 
RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 

There is a good deal of basis for the 
assertion that the country has suffered 
more in the last year from the inability 
of producers to reach their market safely 
and promptly than from any other single 
cause. In a nation of such varied busi- 
ness activities and magnificent distances, 
it is a matter of supreme importance 
that adequate railroad facilities should 
be provided. The roads are in need of 
at least 150,000 more cars, and there is 
urgent demand for increased main-track 
mileage, as well as additional side track- 
age, with more warehouses and increased 
terminal facilities of various kinds. 
These improvements must be provided 
as soon as it is possible for the railroad 
managers to obtain the necessary funds. 
An immense amount of new capital 
could be invested to good advantage in 
railroad improvements of this kind. 
Those who have studied the problem de- 
clare that the railroads will need $600,- 
000,000 spent upon them during 1920, 
and at least $1,000,000,000 during 1921. 

The biggest thing to think about in this 
connection, however, is the money mar- 
ket and the ability of the banks to pro- 
vide the funds which will be needed to 
keep the speculative ball rolling. The 
Federal Reserve Board has exerted a 
conservative influence, and it will not let 
go control of the money market. The 
Wall Street loan account has been re- 
duced to a total where it now commands 
the approval of those half-dozen bankers 
who have been acting as virtual scouts 
for the government and its allied Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

SPECULATION 

The edge has been taken off of the 
people’s appetite for speculation. A few 
months ago it was one of the most im- 
pressive factors in the financial outlook. 
Everybody was speculating in a large or 
small way, and thousands of women all 
over the country were taking a turn in 
the market. Talk of heavy gold engage- 
ments and the stock dividend tax deci- 
sion have helped the market somewhat. 
Later on in the year, Wall Street will 
witness a resumption of speculative ac- 
tivity upon a large scale. Before the 
presidential election takes place, there 
will be highly interesting stock market 
developments. 


SPRING BUSINESS 


The country is doing a large spring 
business and, although there is an in- 
creased note of caution, it looks as if the 
volume of trade in many lines would 
reach exceptionally high records this 
month. The large manufacturing inter- 
ests, however, are watching the situation 
with great care. The saving element is 
the enormous shortage of merchandise 
which is giving some of the important re- 
tail merchants great concern. They are 
between the devil and the deep sea in 
trying to avoid becoming overstocked 
with high-priced merchandise and at the 
same time provide intelligently for the 
broadening demands of their own cus- 
tomers. It looks as if there would be a 
long period of hand-to-mouth buying by 


those merchants who are impressed with 
the uncertainties of a falling market and 
who are trying to protect their 1919 
profits. 
BUYING BANK SHARES 

Some shrewd investors have been tak- 
ing on bank stocks in the belief that 
these shares would offer an excellent in- 
come return during the period of busi- 
ness uncertainty. The earning powers of 
large Wall Street banks are now so well 


the conference of different. nations is 
held to consider the best means of cor- 
recting our wholly abnormal foreign ex- 
change situation. 

It may be that the much-discussed con- 
ference will be held in New York, al- 
though this is not certain. It was origi- 
nally proposed to hold the meeting at 
The Hague, and later at London. Al- 
though the Treasury department will not 
be directly interested at the gathering, 
the probability is that the leading Ameri- 
can business and financial interests will 
be well represented. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


The time has come for the investing 
public to take notice of the extraordinary 
investment bargains to be found in rail- 
road bonds around present prices. Now 
that the future of this vast industry has 
been assured, for the time being at least, 
the public can again take notice of the 
bonds which are available today at prices 
showing an investment return of from 
5, to 8 per cent. Most of these bonds 
are perfectly safe, and the fact that the 
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established as to provide grounds for be- 
lieving that a satisfactory dividend re- 
turn may be expected indefinitely. Many 
of the very large banks in Wall Street 
have within the last few years readjust- 
ed their capital so as to give their share- 
holders extremely valuable rights. 

The indications are that the stock of 
these institutions, notwithstanding the 
largely increased number of shares, is 
passing into the hands of strong in- 
vestors, who may be expected to retain 
them for income-producing purposes. In 
addition there is also a good speculative 
possibility in many of these investments, 
as the Wall Street banks have an enor- 
mous business and are in a position to 


properties on which they are based are 
in a position to show increased earning 
power suggests that there will be a sus- 
tained rise in some of these issues be- 
fore many months have elapsed. Any 
trustworthy bank or banking-house can 
acquaint its customers with the facts in 
the situation. 


GOLD EXPORTS 


Some people have advocated that the 
United States government should restore 
the embargo upon gold exports, so that 
the present stocks of the United States 
may be preserved. This will not be 
done, for such a move would excite re- 
sentment throughout the world and bring 
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make a great deal of money at times of 
money market stringency. On the other 
hand, it is recognized that we are enter- 
ing the period of business uncertainty, 
when the large lending institutions often 
take severe losses and are compelled to 
write off an enormous volume of loans. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The foreign exchange market has come 
into new prominence, so that business 
men unversed in the technical details of 
exchange are seeking to equip themselves 
with sufficient practical knowledge to 
judge intelligently about the future. 
The indications are that this movement 
will extend, for there has never been a 
time, within the lives of men now living, 
when the average business man was more 
directly affected by the depreciation of 
foreign currencies. It is felt that the 
international money market will come in 
for a great deal of attention as soon as 


serious criticism. The outlook favors, 
however, further gold exports. These 
exports will be partly offset by imports 
from London. Most of the export gold 
will be sent to Argentina and other 
South American states. The banks have 
a good deal of gold to spare, but it must 
be remembered that this metal repre- 
sents the only form of money which is 
uniformly welcomed. Gold is in fact the 
only form of money which passes in- 
stantly everywhere. It is to be hoped 
that the outflow will not reach propor- 
tions where it will be necessary for the 
United States to adopt extraordinary re- 
strictive measures. 

New York is today the only absolutely 
free gold market in the world, and in 
order te gain the benefits of such vast 
accumulations it must hold itself in 
readiness to aid in the promotion of a 
sustained foreign trade. Thousands of 
American business men are losing their 
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provincialism, and for the first time in 
their lives are seeking to make them- 
selves acquainted with the really good 
foreign markets. Further development 
along these lines may be expected during 
the next six months. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, 
which meets in San Francisco in May, 
will consider all branches of the problem 
relating to the stabilizing of foreign ex- 
change rates and the possibility of plac- 
ing new credits at the disposal of the 
numerous countries which desire to do 
business with us, if we offer as good 
terms as those quoted by the foreign 
banks which for years have made a spe- 
cialty of financing foreign commercial 
transactions. American banking inter- 
ests are strengthening themselves to han- 
dle much of the business which before 
the war was taken exclusively by the 
great banks of the European capitals. 

WHAT IS AHEAD 

An experienced observer of financial 
conditions who is in touch with some of 
the strongest leaders sized up the out- 
look in these words: “I look for some 
contraction in business. Reaction must 
come, for the simple reason that con- 
tinual blue sky and sunshine are some- 
thing which no country can expect. I 
believe that there will be a thoroughgo- 
ing readjustment before the year is out, 
although no one can tell just when this 
movement will begin. Wall Street is gen- 
erally six months ahead of the game, 
and since the readjustment in the stock 
market is well under way, it would not 
surprise me if the business contraction 
should become a large factor next fall. 

“Tt looks now as if the situation would 
work out comfortably, however, for we 
have the protection of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which is a mighty sure re- 
liance in these days of social unrest. It 
is true that the world is short of Ameri- 
can merchandise, and that some indus- 
tries have more orders than they can fill, 
but it is also true that the whole world 
is going through a credit crisis which 
usually spells industrial reaction later 
on.” 





Australian Trade 

Apetarpe, So, Aust., Feb. 7—The Aus- 
tralian trade figures for the month of 
November afford striking and gratifying 
evidence of the improved shipping con- 
ditions of the Commonwealth in regard 
to over-sea business. Exports were val- 
ued at £12,296,315, and imports at £6,- 
118,434. The balance of trade is now 
distinctly favorable to Australia, al- 
though largely the movement has been 
simply the forwarding of goods for which 
payment had been long since received. 
The trade position for the five months, 
July to November, may be summarized 
thus: 





1918 1919 
Total imports ....... £40,275,884 £30,868,989 
Total exports ....... 33,284,142 69,022,818 
Excess imports ...... GSGe te 3  wveeeces 


Excess exports ...... 28,153,829 
Cuartes J. MATTHEWS. 





Consumers’ Council Abolished 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 25.—The Consum- 
ers’ Council, which was established in 
connection with British food control in 
January, 1918, has been dissolved. The 
council was a purely advisory body, and 
its chief duty was to consider schemes 
already formulated by the ministry of 
food and to watch the interests of the 
consumers. It claims that it has done 
its utmost to maintain a high standard 
of quality at low prices and an equitable 
distribution of food for the people. It 
has always contended for permanent food 
control, and in its final report on its 
work again urges the continuance of the 
“valuable machinery” created by the min- 
istry of food. C. F. G. Rares. 





Grain Requisitioned in Roumania 

The ministers of agriculture and do- 
mains and of commerce and industry 
have requisitioned grain of all kinds ex- 
cept corn in Roumania, because the area 
planted last autumn was only about 25 
per cent of normal. The corn crop of 
last season is reported as extra good, 
with a considerable surplus for exporta- 
tion. 





United States exports to South Ameri- 
ca in 1919 exceeded those of any earlier 
year by more than $100,000,000. 
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Bread Price Is Increased—More Than £3,000,000 to be Distributed to the Farmers 
—Maritime Strike Seriously Affecting Trade—Great Shortage of Coal— 
Scheme for Future Control of Wheat—Suggested Compulsory Pool 


\peLaweE, So. Aust., Feb. 7—The Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board decided, a few days 
iyo, to advance the price of wheat for 
home consumption from 6s 6d to 7s 8d 
per bu, — it, according to the prime 
minister, equal to the London parity. In 
announcing this determination Mr. 
Hughes stated that the new price will 
operate for the remainder of the season; 
that is, until the end of the year. 

‘’he enormous demand throughout the 
world for wheat, he added, has created 
, difficult position in Australia. There 
is, in the Commonwealth, only sufficient 
unsold wheat for 12 months’ supply, aft- 
ey providing for normal exports of flour. 
It is recognized that it would be most 

ise to oversell wheat, and run the 

of subsequently having to import an 
rior quality at much higher prices. 
tie New South Wales crop was almost 
failure, and that state will have to 

‘hase from the other states not less 
thin 2,000,000 bus. The difficulty of the 

ition is accentuated by inquiries 
made by various countries desiring to 
purchase wheat at considerably higher 
rales than have ruled lately. 

(he prime minister further pointed out 
that, in compliance with the policy laid 
down at the recent elections, of paying 
to the farmers the local equivalent of 
the London parity on all the exportable 

plus, it is felt that large quantities 

wheat should not be held, with stor- 
and interest charges accumulating, 
while refusing such tempting offers. 

in actual fact 7s 8d per bu is consid- 
erably more than the London parity. 
\ustralian untreated wheat is being sold 
in London at 61s per qr, or 7s 714d per 
bu, and treated wheat at 7s 6d. The 
freight to London has been recently 105s 
per ton on controlled ships, but since 
Feb. 1 it has been 150s. After allowing 
for insurance and handling charges, this 
would bring London parity to shillings 
below the level to which the wheat has 
heen advanced in Australia, but the 
Commonwealth has very little wheat for 

le, and for that which has not yet been 
disposed of, oriental buyers are offering 
not only much above London parity, but 
ilso considerably more than the price 
fixed for Australian consumption. 

In view of the increased price now be- 
ing asked for wheat for local consump- 
tion, the Victorian Flourmill Owners’ As- 
sociation has decided to raise the price 
of flour by £2 10s per ton, and the price 
of bran and pollard by 10s per ton, each. 
Similar advances, no doubt, will also be 
made in the other states. 

In New South Wales the Necessary 
Commodities Commission has allowed an 
increase in the price of flour of £3 12s 
id, and the wholesale price of flour there 
now is £16 7s. 6d per ton, with £9 for 
bran and £10 for pollard. 

In all the states the price of bread 
has been raised by a halfpenny to three 
farthings per 2-lb loaf, which is now 
quoted at 5%, @6d. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat and flour shipments from Aus- 
tralian ports last week were equivalent 


to 1,749,506 bus, of which South Aus- 
tralia’s quota was 1,591,460. Exports 
from the several states since the begin- 
ning of December have been equivalent 


to 15,117,975 bus of wheat, against 4,- 
506,038 for the like period of the previ- 
ous season. The following tables set 
forth the ovea-sea shipments since Dec. 
|, compared with those for the corre- 
sponding terms of the two immediately 
preceding seasons: 





WHEAT (BUS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
S. Australia..... 304,901 625,384 7,795,860 
\ OVW, acute 1,084,197 931,472 3,997,630 
outh Wales.. 190,213 771,623 94,698 
st. Australia... ...... 965,309 1,295,387 
oo eee eee 1,579,311 3,193,788 13,183,575 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
7 





South Australia Coeee seeee 13,717 7,728 
ViIClIOMIR stbesieed cioe 18,012 17,928 16,307 
v South Wales ... S883. sesve 7,569 
Western Australia 2,840 600 7,084 
TOM: evens ecdes 29,233 32,245 38,688 


WHEAT FOR JAPAN 
In a previous letter reference was made 
to the fact that Japan was prepared to 
pay high prices for Australian wheat 
—as much as 8s 1014d per bu for some 
of the medium quality stuff. The lat- 
est advices from Melbourne, Victoria, in- 
dicate that business has been transacted 
in the direction named. The deal is re- 
ported to cover several thousand tons of 
third-grade grain at the figure cited. 
MILLING POSITION IN VICTORIA 
The Melbourne Herald points out that 
there seems to be some uncertainty 
whether millers in Victoria can be sup- 
plied throughout the year with sufficient 
wheat to keep their mills running full 
time. Before the Victorian Wheat Com- 
mission determined not to supply mill- 
ers with wheat to be exported as flour 
to eastern markets, important contracts 
had been entered into by the millers, and 
these are now being carried out. When 
these undertakings are completed, ship- 


18, 6d bu in Victoria, South Australia, 
and Western Australia; 1918-19, 6d bu in 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, and 7d bu (less rail freight) 
in New South Wales. 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT CROPS 


The official indications of the crops of 
wheat in the principal grain-growing 
states last harvest, compared with those 
for the preceding seasons, are as follows: 

-———— Bushela—__—__—_ 
1917-18 
S. Australia.. 28,692,594 
Victoria .... 37,737,552 26 
N. S. Wales... 37,843,930 
W. Australia, 9,303,787 





Totals ....113,577,863 73,120,627 45,779,455 

The production of wheat in Queens- 
land and Tasmania is comparatively in- 
significant, but, allowing for the approxi- 
mate quantities raised in those states, the 
Australian surplus over and above home 
needs out of the latest crop is roughly 
not more than 10,000,000 bus. 


FUTURE OF WHEAT 

A few days ago, following upon a con- 
ference of wheat-growers representing 
all wheat-producing states, a deputation 
waited upon the prime minister and 
placed before him a scheme for the fu- 
ture control of Australian wheat by 
means of a compulsory pool. While con- 
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ments of flour to eastern markets will 
cease. 

The question which now particularly 
concerns the millers is whether, apart 
from the matter of flour for Victorian 
requirements, they will be able to se- 
cure sufficient wheat to enable them to 
operate their mills to full capacity, or if, 
owing to the large quantities of wheat to 
be shipped to New South Wales, under 
ths Australian Wheat Board, the millers 
in Victoria will have to go short of wheat 
supplies. 

The prospects for the next harvest will 
be a factor in the settlement of the ques- 
tion finally. So far no agreement has 
been arrived at between the Victorian 
Wheat Commission and the millers re- 
garding the gristing of wheat for the 
British government. 


£3,200,000 ror THE FARMERS 


At a recent meeting of the Australian 
Wheat Board. it was announced that an 
early advance, aggregating approximate- 
ly £3,200,000, would be made to the 
farmers in respect to the 1917-18 and 
1918-19 crops. The distribution will be 
as follows: 1917-18 pool, 6d per bu in 
Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia; 1918-19 pool, 6d per bu in 
Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia, and 7d per bu, less rail 
freight, in New South Wales. It may be 
of interest to append details of the ad- 
vances which have been paid to the farm- 
ers represented in the different pools. 
The aggregate amounts for all the states 
have been as follows: 

1915-16—-New South Wales, 4s 10d bu; 
Victoria, 4s 9d; South Australia, 4s 71/4,d; 
Western Australia, 4s 714d—less freight 
and handling charges in each case. 

1916-17—New South Wales, 3s 3d bu 
net; Victoria 4s, less rail freight; South 
Australia, 3s 3d net; Western Australia, 
4s, less rail freight. 

1917-18—All states, 4s, less rail freight. 

1918-19—New South Wales, 4s net; 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, 4s 4d, less rail freight. 

The additional payments announced by 
the Australian Wheat Board are: 1917- 


gratulating the growers upon their ac- 
ceptance of the principle of compulsion, 
Mr. Hughes intimated that he was un- 
able to sanction compulsion which would 
entail the coercion of an unwilling mi- 
nority. Eventually, however, he said he 
would give permission to hold a referen- 
dum of the wheat-growers, and if they 
thought they had 90 per cent of the 
growers behind them it would help them. 
The advancing of money had nothing to 
do with compulsion. The government 
would finance only the organized section. 

At a subsequent gathering of those 
represented at the meeting it was decid- 
ed to inform the prime minister “that in- 
asmuch as the federal government has 
guaranteed 5s advance for the 1920-21 
wheat crop, it is essential that a pooling 
or marketing system must be carried on 
to give effect to that guaranty.” 

The proposed scheme provides that all 
bona-fide wheat-growers in each of the 
four wheat-exporting states shall elect in 
each state a state council of five mem- 
bers. The federal council will be con- 
stituted by the election of one member 
for each of the four wheat-exporting 
states. The state councillor securing the 
highest number of votes in the election 
for the state council will be the state 
council’s representative on the federal 
council. The members of the federal 
council will receive £1,000 a year and 
travelling expenses. The Commonwealth 
government is to be asked to recognize 
the federal council as the mouthpiece of 
the wheat-growing industry. 

The federal council will settle all 
questions of general policy to be pur- 
sued in the handling and marketing of 
wheat, e.g., the carrying on of (a) a 
wheat pool, and shipping and marketing 
arrangements; (b) fix amounts to be ad- 
vanced to growers; (c) make the neces- 
sary financial arrangements; (d) make 
all over-sea sales of wheat; (e) fix prices 
at which sales are made to millers for 
gristing, both for local consumption and 
for export (1. The price of wheat to 
consumers in Australia to be the equiva- 
lent f.o.b. price when there is a surplus 
for export in all or any of the states. 
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2. The price of wheat to consumers in 
Australia where there has been a failure 
in the harvest in all or any of the states, 
to be the equivalent f.o.b. price for im- 
portations between the states or from the 
outside world); (f) charter freight for 
over-sea contracts, and apportion ship- 
ping among the states; (g) arrange 
terms for conversion of wheat purchases 
into flour purchases. 

The state council will (a) receive, han- ° 
dle and care for the wheat; (b) provide 
depots, materials, storages and treatment 
plants; (c) make payments to growers, 
and pay all expenses incidental to han- 
dling, such as rail freight, ete; (d) ar- 
range, subject to the instructions of the 
federal council, sales of wheat within the 
state; (e) attend, in behalf of the fed- 
eral council, to all shipping arrange- 
ments, including the preparation of docu- 
ments, the making of advances against 
freights, collecting, chartering, commis- 
sion, and affecting insurance; and (f) 
adjust liens and legal incumbrances on 
crops. 

The cost of administration of the state 
council, and any losses incurred, will be 
kept separate, and be a charge against 
the pool of each state. The services of 
the growers’ co-operative organizations 
will be utilized in the handling of the 
wheat in each state, subject to the state 
council being satisfied that such or- 
ganizations are capable of giving ef- 
ficient service. The federal government 
will be asked to suggest such representa- 
tion as will safeguard any financial in- 
terest such government may have in the 
wheat, and to safeguard the question of 
over-export. 

BULK-HANDLING 

In a comprehensive report which has 
been made available to the press, E. 
Harris, who last year visited the United 
States of America and Canada in behalf 
of the New South Wales department of 
agriculture to inquire into methods of 
wheat handling and grading in the prin- 
cipal wheat-producing states, says he was 
much struck by the exact and scientific 
manner in which the wheat is graded. 
Australian wheat-growers, he submits, 
would be greatly benefited by the intro- 
duction of some equitable scientific and 
exact system of grading which would 
tend to the encouragement of good farm- 
ing methods, and to further improvement 
in the quality of the grain. 

Proceeding, he pointed out that dur- 
ing three months there had been dis- 
charged in San Francisco 30,000 tons of 
New South Wales wheat. Under the 
grading methods of the United States the 
weight of this wheat had been subjected 
to a deduction of an average of 114 per 
cent for dockage—that is, the inclusion 
of foreign material. One and a half per 
cent of 30,000 tons amounted to 450 tons, 
for which no payment had been made 
by the purchasers, but over-sea freight 
had been paid on it and railway freight 
in Australia from the country to the sea- 
board. Further, between 6,000 and 7,000 
sacks had to be purchased to contain the 
material, agents had been paid substan- 
tial fees for its care, and laborers had 
been paid big wages for handling it. 

Such a straightforward and vigorous 
document as this appears to be should 
do much to convince Australian farm- 
ers and their representatives in Parlia- 
ment of the wisdom of adopting, at the 
earliest opportunity, the bulk system of 
handling wheat. 

Craries J. Matruews. 





World’s Ocean Passenger Ships 

Although the world’s merchant. ton- 
nage is now greater than at the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914, and is in- 
creasing more rapidly than at any former 
period in maritime history, the losses of 
transoceanic passenger ships, which were 
especially the target for German sub- 
marine attack, have not yet been made 
good by new construction. Furthermore, 
many of the ocean passenger liners used 
as army transports during the war have 
not yet been refitted for passenger serv- 
ice, the faster German ships seized by 
the United States being well-known ex- 
amples. Many of the shipyards of Europe 
were actively engaged during the latter 
months of 1919 and are still engaged in 
restoring and refitting with passenger ac- 
commodations ships originally designed 
for such service, but for several years 
employed as troopships. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT TRADE TO NORTH EUROPE 
LOST FOR SEASON, SAYS HUSBAND 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has made an- 
other report on the results of his trip 
through the United Kingdom and Scan- 
dinavia, the text of which is being sent 
out to the members of the Federation in 
a special bulletin. The report, written 
in London, under date of Feb. 14, fol- 
lows: 

“I have completed my calls upon im- 
porters of American flour in United 
Kingdom and Scandinavia, having met 
the importers of London, Liverpool and 
Bristol, England; Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Leith, Aberdeen and Dundee, Scotland; 
and Belfast and Dublin, Ireland. I have 
seen the importers of American flour at 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, Sweden; and Christiania and 
Bergen, Norway. I have previously giv- 
en my impressions of the situation in 
Holland, following a stay of several 
weeks in that country. In every instance, 
in all the countries indicated, I have 
been received by flour importers with 
the utmost courtesy.. It was a great 
pleasure to me, as a representative of 
American millers, to find that with a 
very few exceptions our millers had ful- 


filled their contracts that were open at - 


the outbreak of the war; the action of 
American millers in the fulfillment of 
these contracts, often under great dif- 
ficulty, is greatly appreciated by the im- 
porters on this side of the water. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

“As is generally known by American 
millers, the handling of all flour and 
wheat is under control of a govern- 
ment agency in United Kingdom. Dur- 
ing the war it was decided by the gov- 
ernment, as a war measure, to prescribe 
a standard price for bread; the price 
thus established was 9 pence for four 
pounds of bread, generally distributed 
at present in the shape of two loaves of 
two pounds each for 914 pence. This is 
still maintained, and does not, of course, 
reflect the price of producing the bread, 
the government absorbing the difference 
between the cost of the flour used (both 
imported and domestic) and the prices 
at which the flour is distributed to the 
bakers and other consumers The price 
at which the flour goes to the consumer 
is 46 shillings, 3 pence for flour of do- 
mestic manufacture, for a sack of 280 
pounds. ‘The distribution of imported 
flour is made through the former impor- 
ters, the amounts being allocated every 
week or two weeks on the basis of the 
business done in imported flours by the 
importers during 1914-15-16. The amount 
of loss thus absorbed by the government 
is enormous; it is admitted to be at least 
£50,000,000 sterling per year, but it is 
freely stated that this is a conservative 
estimate, and it may be nearer twice that 
amourt. This feature should be of spe- 
cial interest to American agitators, in 
and out of Congress, who frequently 
point out that bread is cheaper in Great 
Britain than in America, etc. 

“The situation is, of course, very much 
to the liking of the laboring classes, who 
are great consumers of bread. Bread 
always has been the cheapest food, and 
when thus subsidized by the government 
it is extremely cheap and attractive in 
price by comparison with other food 
commodities. ‘That element of the popu- 
lation that pays the taxes, however, is 
disposed to strongly oppose the continu- 
ance of this heavy bread subsidy for 
what may be an indefinite period. They 
point out that labor is being paid wages 
never before considered possible, and 
that the laboring classes are well able 
to purchase bread at a price based upon 
the increased cost of materials and man- 
ufacture. The newspapers have an- 
nounced the possibility of the withdrawal 
of the subsidy, and predict that bread 
would then be double its present price. 

“It would not be surprising if the 
‘nine-penny loaf? were to become a po- 
litical issue. It is said the government 
would gladly be relieved of the burden 
entailed by the bread subsidy, but it is 
doubtful whether it would be prudent, 
under existing conditions, to withdraw 
from the present arrangement and per- 
mit the price of bread to seek its own 


level, which would suggest a price about 
double that at which it is being sold to- 
day. It would seem, therefore, that the 
government would be compelled to con- 
tinue the present arrangement, or some 
similar plan, until the world’s available 
supply of wheat was such as to force the 
price down to a point where flour could 
be milled and sold at somewhere near the 
price at which it is going to the con- 
sumer now. 

“In a general way, when flour is allo- 
cated to an importer for distribution, he 
gets ‘flour. He may get 20 sacks of one 
kind, 30 of another, etc. One can readi- 
ly imagine that the baker receiving these 
lots of flour of various character and 
quality is not very enthusiastic regard- 
ing it; in the days of the war imported 
flour was known as ‘white flour,’ and was 
eagerly sought by bakers to improve 
their product. The general run of flour 
now being received from the United 
States is being severely criticized, not 
only by the baker, who is forced to use 
it, but also by the former importers, 
whose standard for American flour was 
established when the mills were compet- 
ing for business over here, and were not 
making a flour to suit the price at which 
they sold it, if they were to sell it at all. 
Perhaps in no other way has the Ameri- 
can flour trade been hurt as much as 
by the poor quality that has been sent 
over here, and when direct trade is again 
possible, our millers must face the task 
of again establishing a reputation for 
their flours based on quality. In _ this 
connection the fact must not be over- 
looked that the British miller has im- 
proved his facilities, has had a good 
time, in a business way, and is in position 
to offer flour which is uniform in quality 
and to oppose the importaticn of flour. 
In the present situation all the trade ad- 
vantages are with the miller on this side. 

“It is greatly to be regretted that this 
dissatisfaction with our flour exists, be- 
cause many bakers have been forced to 
use American flour who never before 
used it, and their impressions of its 
merits are not such as will prompt them 
to continue its use when control is re- 
moved. 

“Even if direct business were permit- 
ted, the exchange situation offers a bar- 
rier that seems insurmountable. It is, 
of course, the subject of continual con- 
versation, and many remedies for its 
improvement are suggested. Among the 
remedies that have been put forth is to 
buy nothing from the United States. 
Whether this has any official sanction 
is, of course, problematical, but the 
newspapers are making the most of it, 
and reports are current that no purchases 
of wheat or flour have been made in the 
United States for weeks, and that cor- 
respondingly heavy purchases have been 
made in Argentina, 

“There is, at this time, considerable 
agitation for the ‘nationalization’ of the 
country’s coal mines. The advocates of 
the plan have stated that they are pre- 
pared to furnish the necessary capital, 
etc., and it is looked upon as an opening 
wedge for the nationalizing of other in- 
dustries. As it has been proposed only 
recently, it is impossible to judge what 
the outcome will be, because the labor 
element is well organized and has money. 
It would be interesting to see how per- 
manently government controlled flour 
mills would be operated in a country 
having such a large population. 

“The importers are quite as anxious to 
resume their former direct relations with 
American mills as our millers are, but 
our high guaranteed price, the necessity 
for maintaining a low price for bread, 
and the exchange situation form a com- 
bination difficult to overcome. It looks 
as if time was needed for the adjustment 
of these problems and, in the meantime, 
our millers must content themselves with 
the present methods, and when direct 
business is again possible we must de- 
pend upon quality of flour and efficient 
service to regain our trade. We will have 
the hearty co-operation of the importers 
here when conditions permit the resump- 
tion of direct business. 

“The flour trade here is naturally 
much interested in the recent consolida- 


tion of British milling interests, which 
will no doubt increase the difficulties of 
our millers in re-establishing their trade 
when direct business is possible. 

“One interesting phase of the present 
low price of flour is its reported use for 
feeding stock. It is pointed out that the 
price of flour is so low as to invite this 
unusual procedure, and, if very general, 
it would offer a solution of the greatly 
increased consumption of flour reported 
by the trade, as none of the distributors 
get sufficient to fill their demands, 


DEN MARK 


“Under restrictions imposed by the al- 
lies during the war, Denmark is at pres- 
ent not only able to feed her own popu- 
lation, but has exported limited quanti- 
ties of wheat to Norway and Finland. 
This change was brought about by the 
Danish government compelling every 
owner of land to deliver to a miller a 
given quantity of wheat or rye, based 
upon the acreage controlled by the in- 
dividual. In addition to the price estab- 
lished by the government as the minimum 
which a miller could pay to the farmer, 
the government gives to the farmer a 
cash bonus of four kroners (or about 
$1) for each 100 kilos (220 lbs) of wheat 
so delivered. While it is possible for 
the importer to purchase foreign flour, 
he must demonstrate to a commission 
(composed of bankers) that the com- 
modity which he desires to import is a 
necessity; otherwise he is denied the 
privilege of ‘buying’ the dollars neces- 
sary to meet the obligation incurred. 
The edict of this commission is final, 
and if, in the judgment of the commis- 
sion, the commodity which it is desired 
to import can be done without, that 
body takes the very effective method in- 
dicated to prevent the purchase being 
made. Any flour imported into Denmark 
under present conditions will be for the 
purpose of improving their bread, not 
because they need it. A total prohibition 
of imports is freely discussed, and was 
expected by business men. 


SWEDEN 


“A definite government monopoly of 
breadstuffs is in force in Sweden, and 
the regulations are being administered to 
a large extent by a body in which the 
Swedish milling influence predominates. 
It has been announced as a definite policy 
that no flour will be imported by Sweden 
on this crop.. There are occasional ex- 
ceptions, however, as in the case of a 
cargo of 6,000 tons of Canadian flour 
intended for Finland, which could not 
be financed satisfactorily. The Swedish 
government bought it, and it was re- 
ceived about the time I was at Stock- 
holm. 

“The importers have been entirely 
eliminated in the scheme of distribu- 
tion. As a result, many of them have 
taken up new lines, but they all express 
a desire to again resume their former 
connections with American mills, and it 
is hoped that this will be possible after 
Aug. 31 of this year, when the present 
controlling agency expires by limitation. 


NORWAY 


“The government of Norway absolute- 
ly controls all transactions in wheat, rye, 
and flours made therefrom. There is a 
decided tendency to ‘nationalize’ the 
wheat, rye and flour business, and the 
government actually. owns the Voksdal 
mill at Bergen, having a daily capacity 
of 3,500 hundred-kilo sacks per day of 
24 hours. A bill is pending in parlia- 
ment which, if passed, would make the 
government monopoly permanent. It is 
expected that the question will be de- 
cided within the next three or four 
months. The prime minister is an ardent 
advocate of permanent monopoly, and 
of course has a following that reflects 
his views, and their votes in parliament 
will no doubt be in favor of that policy. 

“The importers of flour are given the 
distribution of imported flour, of which 
there is quite a volume, purchased from 
Argentina, where much of the wheat 
used is also purchased. 

“Tt is quite apparent that, as a result 
of the operation of government monopo- 
lies- in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
and our high price for wheat (said to be 
very much above that paid for Argen- 
tine grain), added to the difficulties of 
exchange with these countries, our 
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chances for business in any volume 0) 
this crop are most discouraging. 

“One interesting and at the same tim, 
surprising feature of the Scandinaviay 
situation is the depreciation of the val), 
of their money as compared with t\, 
American dollar. None of the three co.) 
tries were engaged in the war, and it 
generally believed that they had enjoy 
prosperity during the war, yet the val 
of the kroner in each country has <, 
preciated, and while for years they we 
of equal value (about 27 cents Ame) 
can), each has a separate value in « 
change at this time, the Swedish kron, 
being 10 per cent higher in value than | 
Norwegian, while the Danish kroner 
10 per cent below the value of the No 
wegian kroner. The effect of this is | 
make business between these countri: 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

“Under normal conditions, in pre- 
days, the Norwegian merchant figured . 
the value of the American dollar as \ 
3.75. When I left Norway it was k 
5.62, or more than 60 per cent advance 
It will be readily seen that, even if oth 
conditions would permit, the abnorm 
exchange situation would render busine 
impossible. 

“One travelling in Holland and ; 
Scandinavia frequently hears referen 
to ‘Valuta.” This word seems to cov 
the whole exchange situation, the chan: 
ing values of money, ete. It may |) 
that we will be compelled to adopt 
into our language as a legacy from th 
war. Most certainly it was much in u 
in the countries named during my trave 

“It would give me great pleasure 
submit a more cheerful report of con 
tions as I found them. It is usele 
however, to expect business in any \ 
ume so long as we are working on t!\ 
basis of the present guaranteed price 
for wheat, while Argentina is makiny 
hay while the sun shines, and is supp! 
ing the flour and wheat needs of Holla: 
Sweden, Norway, and to some extent 
Denmark and the United Kingdom. 0 
wheat price is prohibitive in competition 
with Argentina, even if we were not 
a disadvantage as a result of the abn 
mal exchange situation. 

“The sum total of the situation is t! 
we have lost, for this crop at least, our 
flour business in Holland, Sweden a 
Norway, with greatly reduced shipme: 
of American flour to Denmark and thie 
United Kingdom, the business thus |: 
being diverted largely to Argentina. One 
naturally feels, after being over the 
ground, that the American miller hs 
been compelled to make heavy sacrifice 
in order that our government’s wh: 
guaranty to the farmer might be fu 
filled; and the question suggests its: 
whether our country, as well as our mi 
ers, would not have been benefited |v 
drawing upon the billion dollars app: 
priated, in so far as necessary to me 
competition abroad, and thus have e: 
abled our millers to retain the busine 
which they had developed in the cou: 
tries named—business that we have en 
joyed for years and gained originally « 
considerable expense of time and mone) 
There may be factors in the situatio 
with which only those in official capacit; 
are familiar, but I have been unable to 
explain to importers why some mean 
were not adopted to protect the foreign 
interests of American millers during tl. 
present crop.” 





Australia’s Gold Yield 


Apetawe, So. Aust., Feb. 7—The pro 
duction of gold in Australia, accordi 
to figures compiled by the Melbour 
Argus, continues to diminish. The 
turns for last year reveal a shrinkage of 
more than 200,000 fine ounces, compared 
with the total for the previous year. ‘Lilie 
falling off is equivalent to 16 per cent, 
against 12 per cent for 1918, and no (is- 
coveries of fresh sources of supply have 
been made. Appended is a comparison 
of the yields of individual states for 
the last three years: 


‘i @ 


a 
1917 1918 1919 
WMGEER.. sccnctcus 201,044 158,827 135,42) 
New South Wales. 82,171 82,045 65,888 
Queensland ...... 175,280 130,123 120, 


Western Australia 970,314 876,508 734,( 
South Australia .. 7,647 7,160 #3,500 
Tasmania ....... 14,237 ) 


Commonwealth 1,450,693 1,276,949 1,073,71° 


*Estimated. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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Minnesota Millers’ Club Prepares Chart and Statement Showing Indefen- 
sibility of Eastbound Lake-and-Rail Rate on Grain Products 
from Duluth to the East via Buffalo : 


he Minnesota Millers’ Club has pre- 
yired a concise statement showing the 
vital interest of the grain producers and 
dairy farmers of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana, in the grain 
products lake-and-rail rate from Duluth 
via Buffalo to the East. The statement, 
accompanied by an admirable chart, has 
een printed for distribution. It reads 
as follows: 

the existence of the Great Lakes (the 
larvest inland waterway of the world) is 
the most striking geographical feature of 
country. The actual cost of trans- 
ation by water is admitted to be 
h less than by rail. The existence of 
great waterway of substantially a 
isand miles from Duluth to Buffalo is 
efore of the greatest possible value 
the northwestern grain producer and 
y farmer. 
he proximity of the northwestern 
n producer to Lake Superior (the 
licad of the Lakes) is a natural ad- 
vantage which belongs to him, and of 
which he should not be deprived in the 
slichtest degree, through any selfish de- 
sic on the part of the railroads to se- 

the long-haul transportation (at 
ier rates) by rail of his products. 
lillions of dollars have been spent by 
United States government in improv- 
the harbor facilities at Duluth. Mil- 
of dollars have been spent by the 
ted States government in construct- 
the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
rder that steamers of large capacity 
might easily enter Lake Superior from 
e Huron, 
ent has spent vast sums in the con- 
iction of lighthouses on the shores of 
Lake Superior, in order to make naviga- 
tion safe upon this body of water. The 
United States government spends annual- 
ly large sums in the maintenance and op- 
erition of these lighthouses. The citizens 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
ind Montana have contributed their share 
of the expense incurred by the United 
States government in making these im- 
provements in connection with Lake Su- 
perior, 


SELFISH DESIRE OF RAILROADS 


The beneficial effect of these improve- 
ents upon Lake Superior should not be 
nullified through the selfish desire of the 
railroads to prevent the use of Lake Su- 
perior as an outlet for the produce of the 
Northwest, and to force the shipment of 
flour, ete., “all-rail” from the Northwest 
to Chicago and the East. The operators 
of the flour mills are entitled to ship 
flour from Duluth via Buffalo to the At- 
lantic seaboard as cheaply as flour mills 
in Illinois can ship flour from Chicago 
vic the lakes and Buffalo to the Atlantic 
sen board, 

‘he railroad companies naturally de- 
sire to eliminate as far as possible the 
competitive influence of the Great Lakes, 
and especially of Lake Superior. For 
yeors past they have been successful in 
quite a degree in placing a handicap up- 
on the use of Lake Superior as a gate- 
through which the grain products 
of ‘he Northwest might be distributed. 

cently the railroads have been suc- 
ce. ful in inereasing the handicaps placed 
upon the use of Lake Superior, and these 
han licaps—which are from every stand- 
po quite indefensible—have today 
re’ hed a point which to a large extent 
ive the northwestern producer of the 
ntage which accrues to him through 
proximity to Lake Superior; and to 


soe extent create a situation which 
would exist if Lake Superior had dried 
up completely. 


is the purpose of this article to call 
attention of the grain producers of 
Northwest, and especially of the 
y interests in the Northwest, to the 
ition now existing; and to the injus- 
which the existing eastbound lake- 
rail grain products rate imposes up- 
on the northwestern grain producer and 
dairy farmer. 

vhile it must be admitted that the 
‘in freight structure of the United 


a 


os 


The United States gov- - 


States is complicated, it can be safely 
asserted that there is nothing whatever 
complicated about the eastbound lake- 
and-rail grain products rate from Du- 
luth, and from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The handicaps which the rail- 
road interests have been able to place 
upon Lake Superior as an outlet for the 
grain and grain products of the North- 
west are quite manifest, and can easily 
be understood by every citizen of the 
Northwest. 


THE EASTBOUND RATE 


Effective Feb. 28, 1920, the lake-and- 
rail rate on grain products, such as flour, 
from Duluth via Buffalo to New York, 
is 2714c per 100 lbs. The lake-and-rail 
rate on flour from Chicago via Buffalo to 
New York is 22c per 100 lbs, or 514¢ per 
100 lbs less than the rate from Duluth 
to New York. In other words, the lake- 
and-rail rate on flour from Duluth to 
New York is 25 per cent higher than the 
lake-and-rail rate from Chicago to New 
York on flour. The distance by water 
from Duluth to Buffalo, and from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, is almost the same. The 
boat tonnage and volume of traffic avail- 
able at Duluth for shipment east via the 
Lakes is much greater than at Chicago. 
The Duluth harbor is vastly superior to 
that at Chicago. The difference in the 
distance hy water from Duluth and from 
Chicago to Buffalo is insignificant. In 
fact, the difference in the distance by 
water from Buffalo to Duluth and Chi- 
cago is so slight that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission long ago declared it 
negligible, and ordered that the west- 
bound merchandise lake-and-rail rates 
from New York to Duluth and to Chicago 
should be the same; and these rates have 
ever since been the same. 

By making the eastbound lake-and-rail 
rates from Duluth 25 per cent higher 
than from Chicago, the railroads have to 
a large extent succeeded in their desire 
to blot out Lake Superior, and make 
Lake Superior for all practical purposes 
dry land, so far as the elimination of its 
competitive influence on eastbound rates 
is concerned. 

Wheat moves east from Duluth via the 
lakes to Buffalo at a rate the same—or 
practically the same—as the rate on 
wheat via the lakes from Chicago to Buf- 
falo. 

Flour, however, moves east from Du- 
luth via Buffalo to New York at a rate 
25 per cent greater than the rate on flour 
from Chicago via the lakes and Buffalo 
to New York. 

Let us examine the effect upon the 
producer in the Northwest, and especial- 
ly the dairy interests, of this unfair, un- 
just and indefensible handicap upon 
Lake Superior in the rate on eastbound 
flour and grain products lake-and-rail 
from Duluth via Buffalo to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana are enormous producers of 
wheat. These states have also become 
more and more important as producers of 
butter and dairy products. From the 
standpoint of the dairy interests in the 
four northwestern states, it is exceed- 
ingly important that wheat be milled in- 
to flour in the Northwest, in order that 
the millfeed (bran, shorts, etc.) shall be 
available to the dairymen of the North- 
west in the production of butter and 
dairy products. 

There are in the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Montana 
about 566 flour mills, and of the 1918 
crop these mills ground into flour about 
148,000,000 bus of wheat. The wheat crop 
of these four states that year was about 
277,000,000 bus. These 566 flour mills, 
therefore, ground but little over one-half 
of the wheat produced. These 566 flour 
mills have a daily capacity of about 226,- 
604 bbls of flour. Estimating about 4y, 
bus of wheat to a barrel, and 300 working 
days in the year, these mills have a 
yearly grinding capacity of nearly 306,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, or more than the 
crop of 1918 of Minnesota, North and 


South Dakota and Montana, and more 
than twice their actual output of wheat 
flour. 

DECREASED FLOUR OUTPUT 


The indefensible flour rate lake-and- 
rail eastbound from Duluth was respon- 
sible to a great extent for the fact that 
the flour mills’ output was scarcely one- 
half their capacity. 

It is manifestly in the interest of the 
dairy farmers, and of the public general- 
ly of the Northwest, that as large a pro- 
portion as possible of the whet produced 
in the Northwest be ground into flour in 
the Northwest, thus furnishing the maxi- 
mum amount of millfeed for use by the 
dairy interests. 

If—as is the case at present—the lake- 
and-rail rate on flour from Duluth via 
the lakes and Buffalo to New York is 
much higher than the rate on wheat, this 
excessively higher flour rate necessarily 
handicaps the flour millers in the four 
northwestern states, and has a strong ten- 
dency to limit the percentage of wheat 
produced in the Northwest which is 
ground into flour in the Northwest. It 
would be highly desirable from the 
standpoint not merely of the dairy farm- 
ers of the Northwest but of the citizens 
of the Northwest generally, if all of the 
wheat produced in the Northwest was 
ground into fiédur in the Northwest, and 
all of the millfeed resulting therefrom 
retained in the Northwest for the bene- 
fit of the dairy farmer. 

On Feb. 28, 1920, the handicap placed 
upon the shipment of flour from Duluth 
lake-and-rail, via Buffalo to New York, 
was increased over the handicap previous- 
ly existing; and this handicap has reached 
such a point and represents such an ob- 
stacle in the shipment of flour from Du- 
luth, lake-and-rail, via Buffalo to New 
York, as to indicate that the flour mills 
in the four northwestern states, instead 
of being able to grind an increasingly 
larger percentage of the wheat produced 
in the four northwestern states, will be 
unable to grind as large a percentage of 
the wheat produced, as has hitherto been 
the case. ' 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR RATE 


No possible excuse or defense other 
than the selfish interests of the railroads 
has ever been offered to justify a lake- 
and-rail rate on flour from Duluth via 
Buffalo to New York of 27%%c per 100 
Ibs, as compared with the lake-and-rail 
rate from Chicago via Buffalo to New 
York of 22c per 100 ibs, or 5%4c per 100 
Ibs less; especially, in view of the fact 
that, by order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for years, the west- 
bound merchandise lake-and-rail rates 
have been and are the same. 

Lake Superior is surely entitled to 
equal recognition with Lake Michigan as 
a means of transportation. No possible 
excuse can be offered for showing favors 
to Lake Michigan which are denied to 
Lake Superior. Chicago, the port at the 
extremity of Lake Michigan, is not en- 
titled to the smallest rate advantage over 
Duluth, the port at the extremity of Lake 
Superior. 

Itis manifest thatif the railroad inter- 
ests are successful in their plot to dry 
up Lake Superior, and destroy the com- 
petitive influence of Lake Superior as a 
rate-making factor, they will then be able 
to impose a rate for the rail transporta- 
tion of the northwestern grain and grain 
products to Chicago much higher than 
would be possible if the competitive in- 
fluence of Lake Superior were fully rec- 
ognized. 

Manifestly, if an obstacle to the ship- 
ment of flour from Duluth via the lakes 
to Buffalo and the East, represented by 
a 51/,c per 100 lbs handicap, as compared 
with Lake Michigan, can be permanently 
imposed, the railroads will then be able 
to collect a much higher toll on flour 
shipped all-rail from the Northwest via 
Chicago to the East. These higher 
freight charges could not be imposed if 
the Lake Superior gateway were avail- 
able to the flour millers of the North- 
west, on a basis of lake-and-rail freight 
rates reduced to an equality with the 
lake-and-rail rates from Chicago via Buf- 
falo to the East. 

Lake Superior is, and should be rec- 
ognized as, the controlling influence in 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from the Northwest to the entire 
East. The railroads are naturally strong- 
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ly disinclined to recognize the economic 
competition of the Lake Superior route 
on their all-rail rates. Whether the rail- 
roads leading from the Northwest to the 
Kast wish to compete with boat lines on 
Lake Superior for the flour traffic, is a 
matter for the railroads themselves to 
decide. But the producers and citizens 
of the Northwest ought not to be de- 
prived of the enormous advantage which | 
they possess through their proximity to 
Lake Superior, by reason of the desire 
of the railroads to prevent the shipment 
of flour via the lakes from Duluth to 
Buffalo and the East, and their desire to 
force the shipment of flour at higher 
rates all-rail to Chicago and the East. 


PEOPLE ENTITLED TO ADVANTAGES 


The northwestern producers and citi- 
zens generally are entitled to all of the 
advantages which accrue to them through 
their proximity to Lake Superior. If 
Lake Superior did not exist, or if it 
should be eliminated to a great degree 
by an unfair handicap—as is now the 
case,—the railroads leading from the 
Northwest to the East would be able to 
enforce much higher freight rates than 
would be possible if the shipment of flour 
via Lake Superior to the East was not 
unfairly restricted. The vast sums spent 
by the United States government in im- 
proving Lake Superior for navigation 
ought not to be largely wasted and made 
ineffective by a lake-and-rail rate from 
Duluth to the Atlantic seaboard which 
tends to prevent the use of Lake Supe- 
rior and to force the all-rail shipment of 
flour, etc., from the Northwest to the 
Kast. 

The operators of flour mills scattered 
over the states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana, are not alone 
vitally interested in the lake-and-rail rate 
on flour from Duluth via Buffalo to the 
East. Every wheat producer and citizen 
in the Northwest should awaken to the 
importance to the Northwest of absolute 
equality in the lake-and-rail rate on flour 
from Duluth via Buffalo to New York, 
with the lake-and-rail rate from Chicago 
via Buffalo to New York. 

Westbound merchandise lake-and-rail 
rates are the same to Duluth and to Chi- 
cago. The eastbound lake-and-rail rates 
on flour from Duluth and Chicago should 
be the same. 

Flour mills are spread over the states 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana. These flour mills should 
grind a much larger proportion of the 
wheat produced in the Northwest than is 
now the case. They are not able to serve 
their local communities in any degree as 
efficiently as would be the case if the lake- 
and-rail rate on flour from Duluth via 
Buffalo to the East were made the same 
as the rate from Chicago via Buffalo to 
the East. Every one of these flour mills 
labors under an unfair handicap of 514¢ 
per 100 lbs in the excess rate on flour 
lake-and-rail from Duluth via Buffalo to 
the East. Give these hundreds of flour 
mills in the Northwest a fair opportunity 
in the matter of eastbound lake-and-rail 
rates. from Duluth on flour, and they 
would be able to render very much great- 
er service to their communities than is 
now the case. 

Since the handicap placed upon_ the 
shipment of flour from Duluth via Lake 
Superior has recently been increased, the 
seriousness of the situation—not only 
from the standpoint of. the flour millers 
in the four northwestern states, but from 
the standpoint of the dairy farmers of 
the four northwestern states—becomes 
evident. 

If Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana are to become increasingly 
important as producers of dairy prod- 
ucts, it is absolutely vital that a much 
larger per cent—instead of a smaller per 
cent—of the northwestern wheat be 
ground into flour in the Northwest. 

Every citizen in the Northwest must 
appreciate his personal interest in this 
matter. If the flour millers throughout 
the four northwestern states are to ren- 
der the greatest possible service to their 
communities, and if the dairy farmers 
of the four northwestern states are to 
increase their output, the lake-and-rail 
rate on flour from Duluth to New York 
via Buffalo must be made 22c per 100 
Ibs, the same as now prevails from Chi- 
cago lake-and-rail via Buffalo to New 
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York, for almost exactly the same dis- 
tance. 
THE EX-LAKE ALL-RAIL RATE 


One of the most astonishing instances 
of the desire of the railroads to blot out 
Lake Superior as a competitive factor 
in the making of rates, and also of their 
desire to favor Chicago and the Lake 
Michigan gateway, as compared with the 
Lake Superior gateway, is illustrated in 
an examination of the so-called ex-lake 
all-rail rate on grain from Buffalo to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Grain produced in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana, moving 
via the lakes from Duluth, through Lake 
Superior, via the lakes to Buffalo, pays 
2c per 100 lbs more for the all-rail haul 
from Buffalo to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and the Atlantic seaboard, 
than grain from Illinois or Iowa which 
moves from Chicago via Lake Michigan 
and the lakes to Buffalo for the same 
all-rail haul Buffalo to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

In other words, for precisely the same 
rail haul (for instance, from Buffalo to 
New York) over precisely the same rails, 
a car of grain which came through Lake 
Superior to Buffalo is penalized 2c per 
100 lbs, as compared with another car 
of grain which arrived at Buffalo via 
the lakes from Chicago. These two cars 
of grain might be hauled by the same 
engine, in the same train, over the same 
rails, from Buffalo to New York. But 
merely because one car originated at 
Duluth and came to Buffalo from Lake 
Superior, the grain in this car would be 
penalized 2c per 100 Ibs, as compared 
with the grain which came from Chica- 
go and Lake Michigan to Buffalo, for 
precisely the same rail haul. No possible 
justification of this penalty against 
grain originating at Duluth and moving 
via the lakes to Buffalo has ever been 
presented by any one. 

It is difficult to understand why grain 
from Illinois, moving via Chicago and 
the lakes to Buffalo, should be hauled 
all-rail from Buffalo to New York for 
2c per 100 lbs less than grain from Min- 
nesota, which came from Duluth via the 
lakes to Buffalo, for precisely the same 
rail haul. 

This penalty on grain moving out of 
Lake Superior strikingly illustrates the 
desire of the railroads to blot out Lake 
Superior and its competitive influence. 

The producers of wheat in the North- 
west should demand: 

1. That the inexcusable penalty im- 
posed upon their grain moving via Lake 
Superior to Buffalo and New York of 
2c per 100 lbs for the rail haul from 
Buffalo to the Atlantic seaboard be 
eliminated, and that the ex-lake rail rate 
from Buffalo to the Atlantic seaboard 
be precisely the same, whether the grain 
comes from Duluth via Lake Superior, 
or from Chicago via Lake Michigan. 

2. The producers and citizens of the 
Northwest should insist that the east- 
bound flour and grain products lake-and- 
rail rate from Duluth be reduced to 
equality with the rate from Chicago; and 
that the unfair handicap placed upon 
Lake Superior be speedily removed. 

The dairy farmers of the Northwest 
should insist that the lake-and-rail rates 
on flour from Duluth to New York be 
made the same as are effective from Chi- 
‘ago, in order that as large a proportion 
as possible of the wheat produced in the 
Northwest be ground into flour in the 
Northwest, and the millfeed resulting 
be made available to them. 





Canada’s Over-Sea Trade Commission 

The Canadian trade mission in England 
has been discontinued, and in its stead 
there has been constituted the special 
trade commission to be known as the 
over-sea branch associated with the trade 
commission office in the United Kingdom. 

The duty of the over-sea branch will 
not be to make sales or purchases, or 
negotiate contracts for individuals or 
corporations. Such matters will be left 
to their own resources and efforts. The 
aim of the over-sea branch will be: 

1. To provide a convenient commercial 
meeting-place for Canadians visiting 
London for business purposes, where they 
will be made welcome and can find men 
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ready and willing to give them advice and 
information. 

2. To have at hand full and permanent 
information as to conditions of trade, 
openings for business, demands for Cana- 
dian supplies, and possible contracts; to 
facilitate conferences with business firms, 
manage introductions to business houses 
and in every legitimate way aid Cana- 
dians to extend trade. 

3. Conversely, the over-sea branch will 
be a Canadian bureau of business infor- 
mation as to Canadian products where 
persons desirous of doing business with 
Canadians may find ready answers, care- 
ful directions, and sound, reliable counsel. 

4. To give uniform and _ reasonable 
publicity to Canadian resources and pro- 
ductions and opportunities. 

5. To establish a wideawake and effi- 
cient commercial liaison office between 
Canadian producers and world-buyers in 
London, and to that end the over-sea 
commercial branch in London will keep 
in close touch with the commercial in- 
telligence branch of the department of 
trade and commerce. 





Brazil and German Exchange 

The Brazilian bureau of exchange op- 
erations reports that there were sold dur- 
ing the last five months of 1919, 243,122,- 
000 marks. The purchases during this 
same period amounted to 128,152,000 
marks. The following were the rates of 
exchange: August, 207 reis per mark; 
September, 185 reis; October, 140 reis; 
November, 85 reis; December, 81 reis. 
(A milreis, or 1,000 reis, varies in value 
according to the rate of exchange. Dur- 
ing the period indicated it fluctuated be- 
tween 25 and 28c United States cur- 
rency.) As only small sums have been 
remitted abroad, the purchasers of marks 
are holding their investment in Brazil. 
These operations have undoubtedly 
saused disturbances in exchange in the 
Brazilian market. 





Argentine Flour and Rice Imports 
An American consular report states: 
“Since Argentina is an exporter of 
wheat and flour, only prepared flour is 
imported into that country. Statistics 
for 1918 show the following importations: 
136,748 kilos of prepared flour; 73,269 
kilos of prepared flour in boxes; and 
66,044 kilos of prepared flour in boxes 
or cases. About one-half of the total 
amount came from the United States and 
possibly one-fourth from England. 
“Rice is imported into Argentina from 
the English possessions, largely through 
Italian and Spanish concerns. In 1918 
total imports into Argentina from all 
countries amounted to 25,033,570 kilos of 
cleaned rice and 995,595 kilos of rice with 
husks. Within the past year, large quan- 
tities of rice have been brought in from 
southern Brazil, which seems likely to 
become the chief source of supply in the 
future because of its accessibility.” 





Rising Land Rents in England 

The farmers of the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys are not alone in experi- 
encing a tremendous rise in land values 
and rents. In England there have re- 
cently been vast sales of lands, many 
plots of which had not before changed 
hands in centuries. Land speculators are 
now boosting their rents in order to get 
fancy prices. People seeking new farms 
are asked to pay twice as much as they 
have been paying for land that is some- 
times poorer and seldom better than that 
which they have been farming. Accord- 
ing to the agricultural correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, in Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire, where rents are still 
very low, grass land which was once let 
at £2 ($9.75) an acre is now bringing 
up to £7 ($84). 





Harvest Shortage in South Africa 

According to the November crop re- 
port of the department of agriculture at 
Pretoria, there was a considerable short- 
age in the grain harvest of the Union 
of South Africa through drouth and oth- 
er causes. The figures given are as fol- 


lows: 
Percentage of decrease— 
-——Oats——_,, 
Province— Wheat (grain) (hay) Barley 
Ce scbcctudvae 28 19 39 32 
Transvaal ..... 13 28 18 *2 
Orange F. State 53 44 39 bie 
Union of S. Afr. 28 23 33 30 
*Increase, 


Mexican Flour Mill Reopens 

An American consul reports that a 
large modern flour mill in Yucatan has 
resumed operations after having been 
shut down since 1915. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 350 bbls of flour a day, 
imports about 40,000 bus of wheat a 
month from the United States, and dis- 
tributes its products in the peninsula of 
Yucatan. 





Wheat on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the stocks of wheat on farms March 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 1918 
NeW Tork .cccceses 1,490 1,764 
Pennsylvania ...... 5,366 6,365 
PRUNE A csccceece 1,475 2,869 
5 2,520 3,744 
North Carolina 1,449 1,978 
SEE Vick eho 450 Geen 6,532 9,051 
PE Vis ah wees es 4,943 4,680 
Se eee 5,118 4,319 
BEPOUMEM cc cesreces 1,411 2,622 
Minnesota ......... 16,674 12,387 
Se errr 4,209 1,336 
i, eee eee 5,847 4,056 
North Dakota ..... 20,078 11,760 
South Dakota ..... 14,297 10,304 
ee Tee 5,358 2,753 
TAOMBRD occ cccccecse 4,080 3,635 
MGMRUGRY occ ccvevae 1,213 1,080 
TOMMCRBCO occcivccs 1,125 598 
UE 8 cee ceeded bee 270 810 
OMIGQROMA 2c ccices 1,645 1,782 
PEOMEBBR 2 cscccves 4,494 2,515 
Ee ee 2,464 2,843 
DD at vp ccs ee bes 1,993 
Washington ....... 3,208 3,506 
WED 066060b 0000s 2,050 1,255 


United States .»...165,539 128,703 107,745 





Corn on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the stocks of corn on farms March 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 1918 
OW SOE cisces ss & 878 7,488 5,084 
New Jersey ........ 4,563 5,613 
Pennsylvania , 18,340 22,727 
DOIAWOTS ceccccsces 3,422 3,988 
DEGPVIORE 2c ckcscies 11,045 13,650 
pl. See 20,608 28,350 











West Virginia 7,208 

North Carolina 31,815 

South Carolina 19,227 

Georgia 37,179 g 
Florida 5,166 5,120 4,800 
GPG sc tvicesenescecs 51,864 37,584 61,541 
EMGIOQNA ci ccccsscess 66,785 56,100 82,646 
SERGE tse sesvasiee 114,380 123,966 ‘ 
BEIGHIGGM oc cccvcves 18,018 10,626 2 
WiSCORSIN .ccccsces 25,662 19,248 4,220 
PEIRMOOGER 2c ce civss 33,040 34,472 20,196 
BOWG. svescecresnene 166,400 123,480 151,959 
BEISGOGRE ccc cvesvces 45,069 36,142 101,430 
North Dakota ..... 2,682 828 159 
South Dakota ...... 27,360 37,944 30,016 
PUGUIUOBED. cc ccnccevs 73,674 34,464 139,709 
MMROGS ccccvcsccess 19,421 6,964 33,328 
re | 61,739 
Tennessee ...... 29,900 49,068 
BIE seicevcees 30,165 q 41,688 
Mississippi ...... - 20,895 29,835 38,030 
Louisiana 8,640 12,312 
ROR hescetrecsoas 9,750 12,144 
Oklahoma 2,790 6,298 


Arkansas 
Colorado 





United States ..1,092,095 855,26 





March 17, 1920 


Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The following rates for the week ended 
Feb. 28, as quoted by the Market Report 
of the Department of Agriculture, are a) 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certa 
hour during the day. These values fluctua 
with the demand, which may change ey 
within the hour, 


Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Lowes: 
Argentina ..... Peso $1.0365 $1.015 $1.007 
Belgium ..... Franc -1930 0738 .07 
China— 

Hongkong .Dollar 8642 -98 .96 

Shanghai ....Tael 1.2020 1.58 1.52 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone -2026 -0105 .01 
Denmark ....Krone .2680 -1490 -14 
England ..... Pound 4.8665 *3.415 3.36 
France ....... France -1930 -07112 .06 
Germany ..... Mark -2382 .0106 01 
Greece ....Drachma .193 -1135 105 
BOGE eeevesteays Lira -1930 05509 .05 
SUE. soscrvecs Yen 4985 -48 472 
Jugo-Slavia ..Krone .2026 .008 .007 
aa Peso -4985 5225 529 
Netherlands Guilder -4020 87125 = .368 
Norway ...... Krone -2680 -1740 171 
eee Mark -2382 0066 006 
Roumania ...... Leu -1930 -0150 .013 
| ee Dinar -193 -0325 .03 
MN bass 00 4 ee Peso .1930 -1750 174 
Sweden ...... Krona -2680 -1870 .185 
Switzerland ..Franc .1930 16181 .1612 


*On March 11 the pound was quoted 
80. 


$3.80 





Oats on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the stocks of oats on farms March 1, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 191 
ie Free 10,945 23,247 16,80 
Pennsylvania ...... 14,744 19,348 16,9 
TED Sept ccrenscene 17,113 26,928 28,89 
pS Pe eee 29,7 
PARE ceSb.crbcc wees 100,4 
Co eee 20,¢ 
WiSOCGRMIB. cécscses 37,6 
Po  ! aererrr ee 44,4 
ng MUORT EEE PET 109,3 
REMOTES 65 ci icvvsee 23,¢ 
North Dakota ...... 12,7 
South Dakota ...... 21, 29,8 
INGDFGSEG ...0ccccce 29,384 19,666 63,4 
ME Seas bine ws es 15,480 14,347 21,2 
BOM Sica evecsccir 2,220 3,7 
OMIBROMA 2cccveves 5,616 





9,180 3,4 





Montana 


United States 422,815 590,251 599 





Barley on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the stocks of barley on farms March 1 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920 1919 19 
WE BOON: Sans oeace 622 1,221 
i” Prrererrreeee 1,374 2,790 1 
BEIGRIBOM ccrecveces 1,170 2,430 
it. eee 3,799 9,913 { 
Minnesota ........+. 4,914 14,911 
ee eee 2,169 5,931 
North Dakota ..... 3,738 14,167 
South Dakota ...... 5,005 14,072 7 
BOOWTOOME 6c ciiccoss 1,840 962 1 
ST RTT 5,832 1,510 
ee 108 766 
ee 1,170 1,112 1 
SE. ca acuVawesewhe e 101 235 
STP Ee eee 470 1,000 
Washington ....... 869 658 { 
OCROMOR cicccccccess 321 $20 1,( 
California .....00.6. 2,400 6,864 4,( 

United States 38,010 81,746 44 ) 


Corn Package Differentials 


Cuicaco, Int., March 13. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of t! 


American Corn Millers’ Federation, in Chicago, changes in the package differentia 
were made as follows, basis 100 lbs, cotton, two packages to 200-lb bbl: 


50-lb package, cotton, $ .10 per 100 lbs over basis 
96 lbs under basis (4 to 192-lb bbl) 


48-lb package, cotton, .15 per 
25-lb package, cotton, 
24-lb package, cotton, 
10-lb package, cotton, 
5-lb package, cotton, 


.10 per 


.33 per 100 lbs over basis 
96 lbs over basis 
.90 per 100 lbs over basis (20 to 200-lb bbl) 
1.60 per 100 lbs over basis (40 to 200-l1b bbl) 


(4 to 200-lb bbl) 


(8 to 200-lb bbl) 
(8 to 192-lb bbl) 


Paper: 10-lb packages, paper, 25c per 100 lbs over basis; 5-lb packages, paper. 


50c per 100 lbs over basis, 


Considerable attention was given to arranging the differentials, especially 


computing the 48- and 24-lb packages. 


C. H. CHatien. 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Feb. 28, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


g 
8 g 
° C s 
COMMODITY— s E 
& = = 
Wheat bran— a a E 
DEE Seabee tcsec 51.00 63.00 52.50 
OO ere rte 52.00 64.00 56.00 
Hard winter ..... coves S800. 63.00 
Wheat middlings— 
Sa ee -.+.. 54.00 56.00 56.50 
ee eee .. 55,00 --- 67.00 
kk... aaa 54.00 58.00 cece 
Rye middlings ..... ++.» 52.00 55.00 
High protein meals 
SO ear étcars wrasse CRED 
Cottonseed (41%)..... . 78.00 81.00 
Cottonseed (36%) ...... Tr at's eees 
Peanut (8696) ....ccsees are'ee eee sees 
No.*1 alfalfa meal (me- 

GE Nii wh cise tees ede 48.50 52.00 55.00 
CROEOE TOO cciccictccccen cvee TR00 067.86 
ee” A ee 66.50 67.00 oe 
Ground barley ............ 70.00 ° 
Beet pulp ...ccsccsccccees 65.00 65.00 65.00 


5 s 

ss] be} 5 ir} 

§ 3 @ © a ? 

E . 4 a § s 

4 3 8 g & = 

& > & a Cy = 

% < 0 0 mM a 
55.00 57.00 49.50 49.00 coos 46,50 4 
58.00 57.00 49.00 48.50 44.00 seca «(8 
56.00 56.50 49.00 48.50 43.00 eeee 
57.00 64.00 55.00 54.00 -++- 60.00 
60.00 60.00 56.00 53.00 52.00 eeee 
«++» 60.00 56.00 53.00 61.00 veee 
56.00 -+++ 63.00 62.50 cose O8.00 
88.00 --++ 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 10( 
83.00 78.50 eee cose 74.00 aeee 868 

74.00 76.00 75.75 ° 
79.00 

58.00 52.00 47.00 46.00 40.50 47.00 34 
80.00 «+++ 78.50 75.00 --- 78.00 . 
65.00 70.00 64.00 67.00 52.00 cess : 
sens «+++ 70,00 67.50 .... 64.00 83 
70,00 70,00 .... aces eos ee ‘ 
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The demand for flour in this city re- 
nains quite good, though similar condi- 
tions do not seem to prevail in other 
parts of this country. Millers are still 
sound to use an official form known as 
312, which precludes their delivering 
iny flour to bakers who have more than 
two weeks’ stock on hand. This is a relic 
)f the war-time, when there was an im- 
ninent possibility of London running 
ut of essential foods. 

For a time the use of that form was 
uspended, but it was lately revived, and 
s now strictly insisted upon by the au- 
iorities, It is possible that the object 

to insure that there shall be equal 
tocks in the hands of all bakers in case 

rious labor troubles, such as the rail- 
iy Strike of last autumn, were to put 

e bread of the country in peril. 

Ihe weekly allocations of imported 
flour through the distributing agents to 
jobbers for sale to bakers are being con- 
tracted. Last week’s and today’s are 
iid to have been about 30 per cent be- 
ww what has been usual for two or 
liree months, 

If the commission could only draw on 
uch imported flour as_ reaches the 
thames, it is difficult to see how it could 
seep up any supply at all. For two 
ionths, receipts of imported flour have 
een negligible. Last week there arrived 
3,506 sacks from Baltimore and 2,892 
‘om Buenos Aires, far. above the aver- 
ge for several weeks past. It is evi- 
ent that the commission is allocating 
lour whenever it can find it, as for two 

three weeks distributors have been 
‘rumbling at the trouble they have had 

1 getting rid of flour a long way from 
london. 

Up to this week many distributors had 
uund it impossible to get rid of half 
e flour allocated them, but jobbers hav- 
x now run onto bare boards, as they 
it it, a great clearance is being made, 
nd flour at points 40 and 50 miles from 
re is being taken. The proportion of 
rong to weak, colory flour is now about 
me to two. 


OATMEAL 
\lthough more and more American 
tmeal, chiefly government property, 


is been slaughtered in the open market, 
ices of sound stuff remain fairly firm. 
he handicap on Scotch oatmeal, owing 
the increased railway rates, has 
Iped to steady the market, while strong 
bles from America have warned opera- 
‘s here that they cannot expect to re- 
lace any American oatmeal they sell, 
t anything like present prices. Today 
ot Midlothian is strongly held at 97s 
\(@102s 6d, according to quality, and 
| cuts of Aberdeen are priced at 85s 
cr sack of 280 lbs. English oatmeal is 
orth 80s, while American pinhead is 
trong at the same price, with medium 
nd fine cuts at 75s per sack of 280 Ibs. 
Midlothian rolled oats are steady at 
‘7s 6d, while a little of the fancy brand 
still in the market at 108s 114d per 
ick. Aberdeen rolled oats are held at 
»s, while Irish are priced at 90s. Ameri- 
in are making 75s per sack of 280 lbs. 


MILLFEED 


While there is rather more millfeed 
veing turned out of the mills here, it 


can hardly be said that the supply of 
either middlings or bran is equal to the 
demand; millers have no difficulty in 
realizing the official rates, namely, £14 
10s for middlings and £12 10s for bran, 
per ton, ex-mill. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 24 

The adequacy or otherwise of the re- 
mainder of the 1919 potato crop has an 
important relationship to the demand for 
flour in the late spring and early sum- 
mer. The fact that the government is 
contemplating control would suggest 
that it is not assured as to the suf- 
ficiency of the remaining stocks. It 
would be a mistake, however, to place 
too much importance on this interpreta- 
tion. The real cause for misgiving at 
present is the rising price. The govern- 
ment has practically put the onus on 
the trade of stabilizing the price to the 
public. Otherwise a scheme of control, 
which is already in draft, will be sud- 
denly enforced. 

That scheme, if it is introduced, will 
not be on last year’s lines. The govern- 
ment has learned the folly of attempt- 
ing to guarantee the farmers a market 
as well as a price. All that control will 
do will be to fix a maximum price for 
the grower’s sales, and for the whole- 
salers and the public. It is understood 
that the proposed maximum is to be £12 
per ton to the grower, which will not 
allow the public to get potatoes at less 
than about 2s per stone, which is prac- 
tically the present uncontrolled price in 
Glasgow. 

This is important, because it means 
that the present relationship of the costs 
of flour and potatoes to the public will 
be unaltered, and when it is considered 
that potatoes require to be cooked by 
means of expensive coal or gas, and that 
bread is ready for use as bought, it is 
obvious which form of food the shrewd 
housewife will favor. The potato, being 
a home-grown food, is free from the ad- 
verse effects of rates of exchange. It 
is therefore a form of food for the gov- 
ernment to encourage. But the house- 
wife will be guided by cheapness alone, 
and the fact that the government is pro- 
viding her with a cheap subsidized loaf 
will cause a larger relative consumption 
of bread as against potatoes. 

Scotland, which usually exports po- 
tatoes to England, will not likely be 
able to send anything but seed from 
now on till the new crop arrives. But 
Ireland apparently has a big surplus of 
potatoes, and she is exporting them in 
large quantities at present to both Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


CAPTAIN LAW DECORATED 


Among the officers of the army and 
navy recently decorated in Glasgow by 
His Royal Highness, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, in recognition of services 
rendered in the war was William R. 
Law, of the firm of Crawford & Law, 
flour importers, Glasgow. Mr. Law 
served as an Officer with the Scottish 
Rifles, and won the Military Cross. He 
is a son of Andrew Law, one of the best- 
known members of the trade, and since 
his demobilization has become a partner 
with his father in the flour business. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 23 

There is nothing new with regard to 
the flour trade this week. Importers are 
simply making the usual distribution, 
and marking time. It has been a com- 
mon practice recently to grumble at the 
quality of imported flour distributed, 
home millers having escaped criticism. 
Complaints are now being received that 
the homemade flour turned out is not as 


good as it should be. Millers, however, 
blame the government, and maintain 
they can only make good flour out of 
good wheat. 

With regard to strong flour, this is 
being doled out in small quantities and 
not being distributed in the free-and- 
easy style that bakers expected would 
be the case, from the recent heavy ar- 
rivals. This would indicate that the flour 
commission must distribute sparingly, in 
view of the great quantities of weak 
flour, of both home and foreign manu- 
facture. 

No change so far is reported on the 
question of English millers being al- 
lowed to export whole meal to Ireland 
and, in the meantime, trade is at a stand- 
still. 

OATMEAL 

American oatmeal can be bought at 
75s per 280 lbs, which is slightly dearer 
than a week ago, although there are odd 
parcels slightly off on quality, which can 
be secured at 72s, ex-store Belfast or 
Dublin. Irish millers are getting 84s 
f.o.b. Belfast or Dublin, the demand be- 
ing slightly better, chiefly owinp to a 
larger English inquiry. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
the mills at £16 per ton for middlings 
and £14 for bran, sacks included. <A 
miller may allow a rebate of 5s per ton 
to dealers if he chooses. Merchants, 
however, are selling at much above these 
figures, £17@18 per ton being a common 
price. Continental qualities are pressed 
for sale at about £17, ex-quay Belfast 
or Dublin. 

Indian corn meal is practically off the 
market. The government controlled price 
is still £21 per ton but, as millers have 
no corn, the price is only nominal. Com- 
pound meals are freely offered at £22 
per ton. Linseed cakes show an ample 
demand at £27 per ton for cake and £29 
for linseed meal. Importations to both 
Dublin and Belfast are practically nil, 
but there are ample stocks for present 
requirements at both ports. The total 
absence, however, of purchasing abroad 
will probably bring a scarcity in a few 
weeks. Cotton cakes are easy to sell, 
homemade decorticated being offered at 
£24 per ton, with meal pretty near the 
same price for shipment. The general 
tendency of feedingstuffs is easier. 


SPILLERS-VERNON COMBINE 


Details of Amalgamation of Two Large 
British Milling Firms, Confirming Cabled 
News to The Northwestern Miller 


Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 25.—As already 
noted by cable dispatch to The North- 
western Miller, the two large English 
milling firms of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., 
and W. Vernon & Sons, have agreed to 
amalgamate from March 1, the idea being 
to lessen competition by the pooling of 
their interests. The new combine has 
been registered as a_ private limited 
company, with a nominal capital of £1,- 
500,000. 

The firm of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., 
has mills at Cardiff, Bristol and New- 
castle, while W. Vernon & Sons have 
mills at Liverpool and London, and 
shortly intend building another at Green- 
ock, Scotland. The combined capacity 
will be about 1,000 bbls per hour. 

It is also understood that the milling 
firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., with mills 
at Hull, London and Barry, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Buchanan Flour 
Mills, Ltd., at Liverpool, and the mills 
of John Herdman & Sons, Edinburgh. 

The Millers’ Gazette, in alluding to 
these milling amalgamations, says: 


“The recent amalgamations of various 
milling businesses was one of the chief 
topics of conversation on Mark Lane 
market on Monday last. It is well known 
that a number of the important leaders 
of the trade had determined that the 
overlapping and cutting competition that 
existed in pre-war days should be pre- 
vented’ from occurring again if it were 
by any means possible to avoid it. 

“Various proposals have for years past 
been brought forward and discussed from 
time to time with no result, and we take 
it that the recent interweaving of in- 
terests is largely intended as a means of 
combating the chief evil from which the 
trade had so long suffered, and probably 
it will prove a step in the right direc- 
tion. Certainly it will do away with a 
great deal of counter transportation of 
flour, as it marks out a limit of the 
ground to be covered by each of the 
fused businesses. Talk of other com- 
binations is in the air, but the talk is 
very vague at present. 

“As we see the position, it is much more 
a threat to the over-sea miller than to 
any one else. ‘The attack on imported 
flour is being carried well into its prin- 
cipal point of arrival by the building 
of Messrs. Vernon’s new mill on the 
Clyde, for that river has always been 
one of the chief water routes for Amer)- 
can flour to the United Kingdom. 

“Opinion, generally, is that the amal- 
gamations arranged will have but little 
effect on the prosperity of the small 
miller. If it has any it will likely be in 
his favor by reducing price-cutting, and, . 
at any rate, the personal equation in 
flour-selling will be all the more on the 
side of the local firms.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Prohibition Possible in Scotland 

Lonnon, Enc., Feb. 25.—Nearly seven 
years ago a temperance act for Scotland 
was placed on the statute-book, and on 
June 1 this year the main clauses of the 
act come into operation. These call for 
“local option,” which means that a poll 
is taken of the electors of a certain area 
as to whether a license shall be issued or 
not, and it will be possible for 35 per 
cent of the electors in any specified dis- 
trict to put an end, for a period of 
three years at least, to the retail sale of 
alcoholic liquor in their locality. 

The people who are determined that 
the act shall be enforced have their 
plans well laid, and a vigorous “No 
License” campaign is already in full 
swing in districts where a vote is likely 
to be taken this year. 

Temperance workers in Scotland are 
confident that by the spring of next year 
they will have succeeded in abolishing the 
retail sale of beer, wine and spirits in 
many areas in their country and, so far, 
they have met with little opposition. 

An organization has been formed, 
called the Scottish Licensed Trade Veto 
Defense Fund, but it has come rather 
late into the field and will find it dif- 
ficult to overtake the good start made 
by the prohibitionists. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





Britain’s Silver Coinage 

Lonpvon, Enc., Feb. 25.—The question 
of Britain’s silver coinage is very much 
to the fore just now. At the present 
enhanced price of silver the government 
makes a loss on every silver coin mint- 
ed, and it is proposed to meet the diffi- 
culty by adding a larger quantity of 
alloy. The other alternative is to issue 
notes for smaller amounts than ten shill- 
ings, but this does not appear to be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

C. F, G. Rarxes. 
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DELAYING FREIGHT 


“The law imposes upon a carrier, in 
case of extraordinary delay in transpor- 
tation, the duty to use all reasonable care 
to protect a shipment from damage on 
account of such delay. 

“It is the duty of a carrier to exercise 
reasonable care to protect property from 
loss or injury during delay in transpor- 
tation, where the circumstances and con- 
ditions are such as cause an unusual de- 
lay, and it is the duty of the carrier to 
give the consignor or owner notice of the 
delay.” 

These rules were laid down by the In- 
diana appellate court in the case of Dan- 
iels & Pickering Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Co., 125 N.W. 426. The court affirms 
judgment in favor of plaintiff for dam- 
ages to a carload of shelled corn shipped 
over defendant’s line from Middletown, 
Ind., to Baltimore, Md., for export. 

The gist of the complaint, which the 
decision supports, was that the defendant 
failed to safely transport and deliver the 
corn within a reasonable time, negligently 
sidetracked it en route without care or 
attention, and negligently permitted it to 
be delayed in transit for an unreasonable 
time (five weeks), and that, because of 
want of proper care, it became damp, 
hot, rotten and greatly reduced in value. 
Plaintiff also relied on the fact that, if 
defendant had notified it of the where- 
abouts of the car during the delay, plain- 
tiff could and would have unloaded and 
aired the corn, thereby largely prevent- 
ing injury to the shipment, but that de- 
fendant failed to give plaintiff any in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the 
car. 

This last-stated circumstance involved 
application of the legal rule recognized 
by the court that a carrier is bound to 
notify the owner of a shipment of exist- 
ing delay in transportation where the no- 
tice is of material advantage to the 
owner. 

SALES TERMS CONSTRUED 


Provision in a contract to sell goods, 
allowing the buyer freight to a designat- 
ed point, did not control the place of 
delivery, nor did the buyer’s implied right 
to inspect at the destination, holds the 
Michigen supreme court in the case of 
Dow Chemical Co. vs. Detroit Chemical 
Works, 175 N.W. 269. 

Defendant agreed to sell certain goods 
to plaintiff f.o.b., Detroit, the shipping 
point, “less freight to Midland, Mich,” 
and payment was to be made “net cash in 
10 days.” 

To determine whether plaintiff was in 
default in payment, so as to sustain de- 
fendant’s cancellation of the contract, it 
became important to determine the time 
from which the 10 days’ credit period 
should be computed. The court sustained 
defendant’s contention that the time ran 
from the date of delivery of the goods 
f.o.b. the shipping point, as against plain- 
tiffs claim that the time ran from the 
date of inspection and acceptance by it 
at the destination. 

Holding that the provision for deduc- 
tion of freight to the destination did not 
constitute that point the place of deliv- 
ery, the court said: 

“While the plaintiff had the right to 
deduct the freight rate from Detroit to 
Midland, as counsel for the defendant 
pertinently suggest, plaintiff could have 
ordered this car sent to any point it des- 
ignated, and no matter where sent, to de- 
duct the Midland rate of freight. The 
“gg is specific that delivery shall 

e on defendant’s tank cars at Detroit, 
and this was in no way controlled by de- 
fendant’s agreeing that plaintiff might 
deduct the freight cost of transportation 
to Midland. This construction is 
accentuated by the provision in the con- 
tract that ‘Any decline or advance in 
freight rates or other transportation 
charges which may be made subsequent 
to date of this contract shall be for the 
account of and borne by the buyers.’ 
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. . . We must therefore conclude that 
delivery was made and that the title to 
the acid passed to the plaintiff when 
placed in its car and consigned for trans- 
portation to plaintiff at Midland.” 

There is a general rule of law that title 
to goods sold and shipped passes to the 
buyer when the goods have Sean intrust- 
ed to the carrier, properly packed and 
billed, in the absence of agreement to 
the contrary. Plaintiff buyer in_ this 
case sought to avoid application of this 
general rule on the further ground that, 
as the goods bargained for were to be 
of a particular grade, plaintiff necessari- 
ly had the right to inspect before ac- 
ceptance, and that title did not pass un- 
til such inspection and acceptance. But 
the supreme court overruled this con- 
tention, remarking: 

“The argument loses sight of the fact 
that title may pass even though the right 
to reject after acceptance be reserved. 
. - « In ‘Williston on Sales’. . . it is 
said: ‘Where by the terms of the bargain 
the property was to pass before delivery 
to the buyer, the buyer has a reasonable 
time after delivery in which to examine 
the goods and, if they are not of a kind 
and quality ordered, he may then re- 
fuse to accept them, and thereby rescind 
the contract; but this does not prevent 
the title from passing, nor a recovery by 
the seller in an action for goods sold and 
delivered, if in fact they do conform to 
the terms of the contract.’” 


MINNESOTA FREIGHT CLAIMS 


So far as concerns intrastate ship- 
ments in Minnesota, a bill of lading 
clause requiring freight loss claims to 
be presented within four months is sub- 
ject to waiver by the railway company. 
This is the gist of the decision of the 
Minnesota supreme court in the case of 
E. L. Welch Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co., 175 N.W. 100. 

On Feb. 27, 1915, a car of oats was 
shipped to plaintiff at Minneapolis, from 
another Minnesota point. The bill of lad- 
ing contained the usual clause limiting 
to four months the time for making 
claim for loss in case the carrier should 
fail to deliver. Defendant, the carrier, 
failed to deliver. No claim was made un- 
til May 17, 1916. 

“This action,” says the supreme court, 
“was brought on the theory of conver- 
sion, to recover the value of the car of 
oats. Defendant pleaded the limitation 
clause as a bar to plaintiff's right of re- 
covery. The reply set up a waiver of 
the limitation clause. There was testi- 
mony in support of a waiver. At the 
close of the testimony the trial court di- 
rected a verdict for defendant, upon the 
theory that the defendant could not waive 
the limitation clause, as it would be con- 
trary to the statutes of the state. A ma- 
jority of the court is of the opinion that 
the trial court was in error. The rule is 
no longer an open question in this state. 
The carrier may waive the provisions of 
such limitation clause.” 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Kansas mills are affected by the deci- 
sion of the supreme court of that state 
recently handed down in the case of 
Wegele vs. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
186 Pac. 130. The holding is that under 
the Kansas workmen’s compensation act, 
as re-enacted in 1917 and now existing, 
all employers of five or more workmen 
engaged in industries characterized by 
the statute as especially dangerous are 
subject to the compensation system, ex- 
cept where notice to the contrary has 
been given subsequent to the adoption of 
the act of 1917, irrespective of whether 
notice was given under the old law and 
prior to that time. 

Plaintiff sued defendant milling com- 
pany for an injury received in the com- 
pany’s plant at Topeka in 1918. An an- 
swer was filed in the suit, setting forth 
facts relied on to show that when the 
accident occurred defendant was operat- 
ing under the workmen’s compensation 
act, and was therefore not amenable to a 


suit based upon violation of a common- 
law duty to use reasonable care for the 
safety of its employees, as distinguished 
from liability to pay an award under 
the compensation act. 

A district judge at Topeka ruled that 
the answer was insufficient, and the mill 
appealed to the supreme court, which 
tribunal has reversed the lower court’s 
decision. 

In December, 1915, the defendant’s sole 
business was operating a mill at Kansas 
City, Kansas, which it owned. In that 
month it filed notice with the secretary 
of state that it elected not to come under 
the provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, and has never filed any other 
declaration in relation thereto. In July, 
1916, it purchased a mill at Topeka, which 
at the time was operated under the com- 
pensation law. 

The attorneys for the mill contended 
that the plaintiff's remedy was confined 
to relief under the compensation statute, 
for two reasons: (1) because the Topeka 
plant was to be regarded as a separate 
concern from that at Kansas City, and 
its status with reference to the compen- 
sation act was not affected by a change 
of ownership; and (2) because the com- 
pensation act of 1917 presented for the 
consideration of employers and employees 
what was substantially a new plan for 
adjusting claims for injuries, which be- 
came automatically applicable to all 
establishments within its purview, except 
where a notice of election not to accept 
its provisions should be filed after its 
enactment in that year. , 

Disposing of the case, the supreme 
court said: 

“The question involved in the second 
proposition is the same as that considered 
and determined in Railway Co. vs. Fuller, 
which was argued and submitted together 
with this case. This court there decided 
(this case being under consideration as 
well) that under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act of 1917 (chapter 226) all em- 
ployers of five or more workmen en- 
gaged in industries therein designated as 
especially dangerous are subject to the 
compensation system, except where notice 
to the contrary has been given subsequent 
to its enactment, irrespective of what 
may have been done before that time. 
That decision determines that, under the 
allegations of the answer, the defendant 
was subject to the compensation law, and 
renders it unnecessary to consider the 
other proposition.” 


TRADE CUSTOMS 


An opinion of the Oregon supreme 
court lays down some general rules gov- 
erning the legal effect of trade customs 
upon contracts of sale, and then applies 
them to a question as to whether the 
buyer or the seller of a less-than-carload 
lot of potatoes had the burden of supply- 
ing the car necessary for the shipment. 

In this case—Hurst vs. Larson et al., 
184 Pac. 258—plaintiff sued for damages 
for non-delivery of 300 sacks of potatoes, 
which defendants had contracted to sell 
f.o.b. the shipping point. The defense 
successfully made was that, under an 
established custom of the trade in the 
particular locality, plaintiff was bound 
to furnish a car for this less-than-car- 
load quantity, but failed to do so, 

“Tt will be observed,” says the supreme 
court, “that the contract requires the po- 
tatoes to be delivered by the defendant 
‘f.o.b. Liberal and shipped to the said W. 
S. Hurst & Co. at Portland.’ It is silent 
about the means of carriage on board 
which the produce was to be placed, or 
who was to furnish the same. Under our 
statute [and the law of Oregon does not 
seem to differ from that of other states on 
this point], evidence may be given of us- 
age, to explain the true character of an 
act, contract, or instrument, where such 
true character is not otherwise plain; but 
usage is never admissible except as a 
means of interpretation. It is_ plain, 
therefore, that no new terms or stipula- 
tions can be added to a contract by proof 
of usage. Neither can the plain, ex- 
plicit terms of a written agreement be 
contradicted by such testimony. It is 
otherwise where it is not plain what the 
true character of the instrument is, or 
where the stipulation is silent upon some- 
thing necessary to the complete perform- 
ance thereof.” 

The opinion refers to a decision of the 
New Mexico supreme court, mentioned 
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in The Northwestern Miller some months 
ago, on the question of obligation to 
furnish cars. That holding was to the 
effect that, where an individual has agreed 
to perform an act, whatever is necessary 
to such performance is a part of the 
agreement, and it is implied that he must 
furnish the means of accomplishing the 
act; hence, under a contract to sell f.o.b. 
cars, a seller must procure the cars and 
load them. 

This conclusion is distinguished by the 
Oregon supreme court from its decision 
by pointing out that in the New Mexico 
case there was no proof of any custom 
one way or the other as to who should 
procure the cars. Therefore, the court in 
the latter case was left free to infer from 
the provision for delivery f.o.b. that the 
seller understood that he must furnish 
the cars. The nub of the Oregon deci- 
sion is that such a provision does not so 
far expressly impose obligation on the 
seller to provide the cars as to exclude 
proof of a general custom under which 
the parties may be presumed to have un- 
derstood that the buyer would secure 
them. 

DELIVERING FREIGHT 


Where an interstate shipment was 
made to the seller’s own order, with in- 
structions to notify the buyer, but the 
bill of lading was lost or delayed in the 
mails on its way to the seller’s broker at 
the destination, and the initial carrier, at 
the shipper’s request, telegraphed the 
delivering carrier to make delivery with- 
out surrender of the bill of lading, but 
the latter refused to do so until six days 
later, there was such breach of duty on 
the part of the delivering carrier as to 
give the shipper a valid cause of action 
against the initial carrier under the pro- 
visions of the Carmack amendment to 
the interstate commerce act, making ini- 
tial carriers of interstate shipments liable 
for defaults of connecting carriers. This 
is the gist of the decision of the North 
Carolina supreme court in the late case 
of McCotter vs. Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road Co., 100 S.E. 326. 

RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION 

Special agreement by a railway com- 
pany to furnish cars by a fixed time for 
shipment of interstate freight is void un 
less covered by tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, holds the 
New York supreme court in the recent 
case of Saitta & Jones vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., 179 N.Y.S. 471. 

Plaintiff sued for damages resulting 
from defendant’s breach of agreement to 
furnish six cars for use the morning fol- 
lowing the date of the agreement, but 
the court ruled against the right of re- 
covery. It was held that the interstate 
commerce act prohibition against special 
contracts by interstate carriers relative 
to shipping facilities, when not covered 
by filed schedules, applies to casés of this 
kind. The opinion cites several dedisions 
of the United States Supreme Court as 
supporting the conclusion reached. 


ACCIDENT TO EMPLOYEE 


The Kentucky court of appeals has re- 
versed a decision in the case of White's 
Administrator vs. Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Co., and grants plaintiff a new 
trial. (216 S.W. 837.) 

The suit is one for damages on account 
of death of an employee who seems to 
have been smothered while obeying orders 
from a superior to sweep out a concrete 
grain tank. The trial judge directed the 
jury to find in favor of defendant, on 
the ground that the evidence failed to 
make out a case of liability. The court 
of appeals reversed the decision on ap- 
peal, holding that the jury should have 
been permitted to pass upon the questions 
raised as to whether defendant’s superin- 
tendent was negligent in ordering dece- 
dent into the tank on an assurance that 
it was nearly empty when, in fact, it was 
not; whether the danger was so obvious 
that decedent was guilty of contributory 
negligence in going to work in the tank; 
and whether carelessness on his part 
after he discovered the condition in the 
tank contributed to the accident. 

The opinion on appeal applies the rule 
that an employee ordered into such a 
place of work is entitled to assume that 
his superintendent has inspected the 
place and assured himself of its reason- 


able safety. 
A. L. H. Srazer. 
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A DISTINCT SHOCK 


When an aggregation of business men 
ve absorbed as many shocks as those 
gaged in the sale and distribution of 
ur in the Metropolitan district have re- 
ived during the past few years, one or 
9 more actually make very little differ- 
‘e, but the statement by Julius Barnes 
Senator Hitchcock to the effect that 
teen men serving the Grain Corpora- 
n in the capacity of vice-president or 
herwise were receiving each twenty-five 
yusand dollars a year salary came as 
distinct and separate jolt. 
rhat most of these men could and did, 
ior to their present employment, earn 
much or more in their regular busi- 
ss, which they have neglected in order 
serve in their present capacity, there 
no doubt. Neither is there any reason 
y they should not be properly remu- 
‘ated for their efforts, but as it had 
n announced at the formation of the 
iin Corporation that its officials were 
of the kind known as “dollar a year 
en,” to learn suddenly that this was not 
case naturally carried with it a cer- 
n disappointment. Incidentally, those 
Washington who are so violently op- 
ed to the continuance of the Grain 
yrporation will doubtless make much 
re of this incident than is justified by 
exact facts, because between August, 
\7, and up to July 1, 1919, none of 
e men received any pay whatever. 
No one will question the laborer being 
rthy of his hire, but a congressman 
juently has blind staggers when he 
covers that some one is being paid a 
d salary for good work, and he im- 
diately moves for an_ investigation, 
ch, when completed at great public 
ense, usually brings no tangible re- 
its, principally because there was no 
| reason for the investigation. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 
Che local flour market dragged itself 
ugh another uneventful week and, as 
as surface indications were concerned, 
re appeared to be little on which to 
e hopes of any immediate improve- 
nt. The trade here is still unusually 
\| supplied with flour purchased early 
the winter, and until buyers begin to 
‘| the need of replenishing stocks, there 
little chance of an enlarged demand. 
‘rom reports received from milling 
ters and from other large markets, 
‘ilar conditions apparently prevail 
tty much throughout the country. In 
t, some markets are believed to be in 
worse position than New York, and 
ntly Philadelphia has been trying to 
an outlet for some of its surplus 
plies through this market. 
some authorities believe that the de- 
mination on the part of Wheat Di- 
tor Julius Barnes to sell the 5,000,000- 
| surplus held by the Grain Corpora- 
n to Europe on long-term credits will 
ive a beneficial influence on the domes- 
situation. It will at least remove the 
ssibility of this large quantity of flour 
ving to be absorbed by the domestic 
‘ade, and in this respect the trade, which 
iad been fearful that this might happen, 
‘an feel reassured. There was a rumor 
ere during the week that as soon as the 
irain Corporation has arranged for the 
disposition of its surplus stocks, it will 
“iscontinue selling flour to the domestic 
trade. This was emphatically denied, 
however, and officials here said that the 
sales abroad will include only the sur- 
plus, and that current purchases from 


week to week will make it possible to 
continue to sell to any buyers who may 
care to make purchases. 

Export inquiries continue to be re- 
ceived here, and some of them are of very 
substantial proportions. Unfortunately, 
very few of the inquiries ever amount to 
real business, but it is evident that for- 
eign buyers are inclined to keep in close 
touch with the situation, and would like 
to make purchases if they could arrange 
credits. 

Africa has begun to figure conspicu- 
ously in the export market. There have 
been reports here for some time that 
crops in South Africa were very seriously 
damaged by a prolonged drouth there, 
and a short time ago a moderate quantity 
of corn goods was sold for shipment to 
South African ports. More recently a 
demand has developed from Egypt, where 
it is said that the production of food- 
stuffs has been curtailed by the fact that 
farmers have been induced to plant more 
cotton on account of the high prices. A 
cargo of 100,000 bbls first clear flour was 
recently sold for shipment to an Egyp- 
tian point, and there were rumors here 
of a very substantial inquiry for corn 
flour. Morocco was also in the market, 
and two small cargoes, consisting of 
about 40,000 bbls of first and second 
clears, are now being loaded here for 
shipment to that country. East Africa 
bought 100,000 bus barley here this week, 
and also took 300 tons milo and Kafir 
corn. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14@14.50; standard patent, $12.50@ 
13.50; first clear, $9.25@10.25; hard win- 
ter straight, $12.25@13; first clear, $9.25 
@10.25; soft winter straight, $10.75@11; 
rye, $9@9.75,—all in jute. 


FLOUR CLUB ACTIVITY 


The New York Flour Club, which at 
its inception was only a social organiza- 
tion, keeping away from the discussion 
of business topics as a careful man would 
avoid a carload of explosives, has at last 
decided that, if it is to be a really useful 
body, it must take more active interest 
in what is going on around it. 

At its recent meeting it was decided 
that a committee should be appointed to 
confer with a committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association on certain pending 
legislation which, if enacted into law, 
may under certain conditions place a 
flour seller in a position to be proceeded 
against criminally. 

The question of attendance, or rather 
the lack thereof, at regular meetings was 
thoroughly threshed out, and B. H. Wun- 
der, president of the organization, served 
notice that he purposed to read the riot 
act at the banquet, where he felt sure 
there would be quite a full attendance, 
with the hope of developing more inter- 
est in the regular meetings of the or- 
ganization. 

One suggestion, that a notice be sent 
out to the effect that all funds in the 
treasury would be divided equally be- 
tween those present at the next meeting, 
though recognized as possibly the only 
way to bring out every member, was not 
adopted. 

Speaking seriously, there is a fine field 
for flour club activity, and some of them 
have realized it. In this the New York 
organization has been very lethargic, but 
there is evidence of a coming reforma- 
tion. 

NOTES 

Jesse C. Stewart, flour distributor, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in New York Mon- 
day. 

Cecil Burleigh, of Wm. Lillico & Son, 
London, Eng., was in New York recently, 
prior to sailing for home. 

T. S. Blish, manager of the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind., was in New York 


this week, leaving for Washington on 
Wednesday. 

The New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual 
meeting and banquet at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, Wednesday, March 24. 

There is now a project being developed 
which entails the formation of a luncheon 
club on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, which will occupy quarters to be 
provided on the roof of the building. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
was in New York last Wednesday, after 
attending the joint conference in Chi- 
cago on Monday on the fiour purchase 
contract, 

Robert Tennant, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and Arthur 
Miller, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, arrived in New York this 
week after a two months’ cruise in South 
American waters, during which they paid 
a visit to Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
looked over the big mills there. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
whose executive offices have for many 
years been in Providence, R. I., has 
moved to 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, where a sales office is also to 
be organized, the development of which, 
together with the administrative affairs 
of the company, will all be under the 
direction of E. M. Allen, president. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 13.—The 
market is dragging along, with few sig- 
nificant developments. There is a little 
better feeling among millers, but this is 
based more on faith than fact. Some 
mills report a little more business toward 
the end of the week, spot stuff, with a 
car lot about the limit. Despite the dull 
trade, mills here have about maintained 
prices. However, there has been some 
cheap flour in the market, and that has 
absorbed a good part of the business to 
be had. 

There has been a little better demand 
for clears, probably due to export move- 
ment, and some of the mills are cleaned 
up, with nothing to offer. While the 
embargo on car-lot shipments to points 
east, including New England, has been 
raised, there is no betterment in the car 
situation so far as getting grain from 
Buffalo is concerned, and some mills 
haven’t had a car of wheat in two weeks. 
However, with the output of flour light, 
all this has made little real difference. 

Sufficient shipping instructions are 
coming in so that mills have a little busi- 
ness in sight, coupled with the spot stuff. 
However, some were closed this week, and 
busy putting plants in condition for the 
revival:-somewhere ahead. Quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $14@ 
14.50 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $14.70; spring straights, local, 
$14; bakers patent, $13.75, 98's, cotton, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $9.50@10.75, 
98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; local, $10; 
low-grade, $6.90@7, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western mills have advanced prices 
on fancy patent, quoting at $14.40 bbl, 
98’s, cotton, jobbing; bakers patent, 
$13.50, same basis. 

Soft wheat flour shows no sign of life. 
Under the circumstances, millers are not 
in the market for wheat. Farmers still 
have some, but most of them now holding 
are not cramped for money, and the dis- 
position is to hang on. Winter straights 
are quoted nominally at $11.75 bbl, 98’s, 
cotton, car lots, Boston, indicating that 
mills are ready to make some concessions 
from earlier prices. Local, $11.50@11.75. 

Both graham and whole-wheat flours 
are at a standstill, with prices nominal. 
There is better demand for rye flour; 
the market is stiffening, and prices are 
slanting up. Best white brands 25c high- 
er, and quoted at $9.75 bbl, 98’s, cotton, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands jobbed 
locally: light, $8.75@9; medium, $8.50; 
dark, $8. There is a little buckwheat 
flour left. Likely a good part of it will 
be used by bakers for dusting. It is 
selling at 644@7c lb, small packages. 

The feed market rules strong. Prices 
are working higher on both bran and 
middlings, with most of the mills sold up 
closely, and some have none to offer ex- 
cept in mixed cars to regular customers. 
Quotations: spring bran, $51@54 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $58; win- 
ter bran, $53@55, sacked, local only; 
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spring middlings, $56@61, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $62; winter middlings, 
$60@62, sacked, local only. Rye feed 
strong and prices about $1 higher, at $54 
@56 ton, sacked, mill door only. West- 
ern feeds strong, with shipments a little 
freer. Prices steady. Ground oats, bulk, 
$72 ton; corn meal, $71, bulk,—both job- 
bing. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pe WOE. ccccnssvcences 5,950 32 
ES WOR v<ccvccdcuetetscs 7,300 40 


Of this week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 950 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

Stimulated by the recent thaw, the 
Genesee River is again running high, and 
mills here have an excess of water power. 

There is strong sentiment in this city 
for local daylight saving, and an ordi- 
nance in its favor has been introduced 
in the common council, 

It is reported that a great amount of 
seed corn is injured in this territory, 
owing to the extreme cold last winter. 
The Yates County farm bureau has made 
several tests, and finds germination low. 

The embargo on shipments in car lots 
to New England points over the Boston 
& Maine and the Boston & Albany lines 
has been raised. The embargo was 
placed Feb, 13, and little less than para- 
lyzed the flour outlet of some mills here. 

Agents of the state department of agri- 
culture are taking samples of feeds from 
various retailers, and sending them to the 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, for 
analysis. Under the state law, feeds not 
analyzing up to the formula printed on 
the container may not be sold, and re- 
tailers handling such feeds are liable to 
a fine of $50 for each offense. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 13.—Millers’ 
agents report practically no improvement 
in the local flour situation. Trading con- 
tinues very dull, and no one seems dis- 
posed to purchase more flour until that 
already purchased and held up by the 
storms comes to hand. A large part of 
the territory served by the Boston trade 
is still stormbound, although the rains of 
the past few days have helped the situa- 
tion. The larger consumers are fast ap- 
proaching a shortage of flour, while many 
of the small grocers and distributors are 
nearly out. It looks now, however, as 
though conditions next week will be ma- 
terially improved, and the shortage recti- 
fied. 

On the whole, New England came 
through the recent weather tie-up much 
better than could have been expected, so 
far as supplies of flour are concerned. 
This was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that stocks had been accumulated to the 
full extent allowed by the Grain Cor- 
poration rules, and that the baking and 
grocery trades have been working on 
these stocks for the most part during the 
past month. 

Keen interest was aroused in the local 
flour trade over the recent statement of 
Wheat Director Barnes, acknowledging 
that the advertising campaign to promote 
the domestic sale of soft wheat flour had 
failed. According to his _ statement, 
“every effort had been exhausted to sell 
it for cash,’ but the American house- 
wives would pay higher prices for the 
hard wheat flour. This was certainly the 
case as it applied to the Boston and New 
England trade, which has certainly been 
surfeited with war flour, no matter how 
it was camouflaged. 

Prices show practically no change from 
a week ago. Spring wheat patents are 
generally held steady, although it was 
currently reported that one big Min- 
neapolis mill was again cutting prices and 
securing some business in a small way. 
The majority of mills, however, are hold- 
ing steady, although meeting with a quiet 
demand. 

Hard winter wheat flours are in quiet 
demand, with prices unchanged. Soft 
winter flours are slow of sale, with some 
pressure to sell, and lower prices are 
made, especially on straights and clears. 
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Buyers are not inclined to purchase, and 
most offerings go begging. 

Corn products in d demand, with 
the market firmly held. Offerings mod- 
erate, and a general advance of 25@30c 
per 100 lbs noted. Oatmeal in good de- 
mand, with the market steady under light 
offerings. 

NOTES 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Minneapolis, was 
on ’change during the past week. 

The Health Bread Bakery, Inc., has 
been formed, with $50,000 capital. 

The Rand Bakeries, Inc., Marlboro, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital. 

The formation of the Eastern Broker- 
age Co., Boston, has been announced with 
$25,000 capital, to deal in foodstuffs. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpHia, Pa., March 13.—The 
local flour market continues dull and un- 
satisfactory, buyers lacking confidence 
and showing no disposition to operate ex- 
cept in a small way to tide over actual 
wants. Owing to the firmness of wheat, 
mill limits are well maintained, but sec- 
ond-hand stocks are available below the 
limits of manufacturers, and there are 
enough to satisfy the needs of the trade. 
Rye flour is in small supply, and demand 
light. . 

INTERNATIONAI MERCANTILE MARINE 


W. T. Roach, local manager of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Lines, an- 
nounced that during February 18 vessels 
were handled at this port, either loading 
or discharging. These figures run higher 
than any statistics previously made, with 
November, 1919, showing the nearest ap- 
proach with 13 vessels. In the past the 
normal amount of ships handled approxi- 
mated 10 to 12. The company is actively 
interested in the general public move- 
ment to improve the port facilities here, 
and new additions to its present services, 
which include sailings to Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Hamburg, London, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, will be added from time to 
time as_ freight conditions warrant. 
Rooms 411, 412 and 414 in the Bourse 
have been leased by the company in or- 
der to take care of its staff, and its en- 
tire area will take in rooms 405 to 414, 
inclusive. 

MEETING OF TRAFFIC CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia, which was held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Monday evening, 
was attended by 270 business men. The 
meeting was the first under the admin- 
istration of the new president, John A. 
Tait, and a welcome-home affair to cele- 
brate the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control. Mr. Tait is the assistant 
manager of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
and one of the most prominent figures in 
shipping circles in this city. Edwin O. 
Lewis was toastmaster. 

Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
in a speech commended the new railroad 
law, and Charles H. Chandler, manager 
of the foreign trades department of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, in a talk 
on “Foreign Trade of Philadelphia with 
Reference to the Traffic Problem,” said 
that Philadelphia is not only an export 
city, but an import city of great mag- 
nitude. 

FLOUR STEAMER GOES ASHORE 


The City of Berkeley, with 129,371 sacks 
of flour for this port from San Fran- 
cisco, which went ashore near Cape May 
on March 8 and grounded in the Dela- 
ware River on the 9th, was floated and 
docked safely. The flour, which was not 
damaged, is consigned to the United 
States Grain Corporation elevators here 
for foreign shipment. 


DEATH OF MELVIN L, JAMES 


While attending the convention of the 
Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
at Harrisburg, Melvin L. James, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the brokerage firm 
of James & Washington, Inc., 21 South 
Front Street, died suddenly on Thursday 
from a heart attack. Mr. James, who 
was 57 years old, was born in Chester. 
He was a prominent Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Manufacturers’ Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Stella Loug- 
head James; his mother, Mrs. Phoebe 
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James; a sister, Mrs. Walter Craig, of 
Chester, and one brother. 


NOTES 


The White Eagle Milling Co., Perkio- 
menville, has been chartered, with a capi- 
tal of $25,000. 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, 
has returned from Pasadena, Cal., where 
he spent the last two months. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. will build 
a new plant at Forty-ninth and Florence 
Avenue, to cost about $500,000. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on March 1 was 289,029 bbls, against 
268,236 on Feb. 2 and 194,254 a year 
ago. 

Walters & Walters, a new firm in the 
grain and feed business, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

Louis Toll, of the grain firm of S. F. 
Scattergood & Co., has recovered from 
a severe attack of pneumonia and is 
again attending to business. 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, 
who recently returned from an extended 
trip to California, has applied for an ad- 
ditional membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

The Raritas Milling Corporation, with 
a capital of $1,760,000, has taken out a 
Delaware charter. The incorporators are 
Casimir Kocut, Nutley, N. J; Stefan 
Janowski, Newark, N. J; Casimir W. 
Zawadski, Jersey City, N. J. 

Emil P. Albrecht, Lincoln K. Pass- 
more, Walter Wood, William O. Hemp- 
stead, William Van Lear and Antoine 
Bourneville have been appointed to rep- 
resent the bourse at the annual conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in Atlantic City, April 
25-29. 

Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were Amos Curry, mill- 
er, of Palmyra, Pa; A. Laird Goodwin, 
miller, of Duluth, Minn; J. E. South- 
worth, grain broker, of Boston; A. R. 
Tucker, Scranton, Pa., manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and E. W. Erick- 
son, manager Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Beginning March 15, Samuel B. Millen- 
son becomes associated with Cake & 
Freedman, 481 Bourse, Philadelphia, and 
the firm name will hereafter be Cake & 
Freedman Co. Mr. Millenson was Phila- 
delphia manager for Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc, throughout the time that 
firm maintained an office here, and was 
later associated with Dundas Bros. Co. 
He now leaves the Rosekrans-Snyder Co. 
to take up his new connection. 

H. D. Irwin, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, spoke on Tuesday at 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford 
on “Food Drafts and European Relief.” 
He explained that a United States food 
draft will enable a starving person in 
Europe to draw good food from an 
Amcrican relief warehouse with as much 
ease as a man drawing money out of an 
American bank. These drafts are on 
sale at virtually every bank and trust 
company in Philadelphia. The outstand- 
ing features of the food draft, he said, 
were that the dollar remained in this 
country, there is no loss, and delivery is 
absolutely certain. Upon delivery of the 
food in Europe a receipt is sent to 
America to be given to the draft pur- 
chaser. Samuet S. DANIELs. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., March 13.—The ma- 
jority of the mills here say there is a 
better feeling in the flour market, more 
orders than last week being received, and 
there is some figuring for export, pre- 
sumably clears, which are scarce and 
strong. The dead weight of the flour 
held for export has been removed, and 
the miller feels relieved. The freight 
situation east is, however, a drawback, 
everything being tied up there, and the 
searcity of cars here will, it is believed, 
prevent any large amount of business 
for a time. There is also the wheat ques- 
tion, the sources of supply of desirable 
wheat at reasonable prices being about 
exhausted. One of the big mills receiv- 
ing rail wheat is through buying, and it 
is expected receipts here will fall off 
sharply next week. 

Prices were about l5c lower this week 


on patents, while first clear was advanced 
10c. Rye remained unchanged, but the 
demand has improved considerably and 
the supply is reported very light. There 
is practically nothing doing in the retail 
trade, and the feeling is easy. 

Kansas mills sent in some low prices 
this week, but as a rule were back to the 
old figures without having sold enough 
to mention on the decline. Short patent 
was quoted at $13.25 for the top, and 
standard 50c less, Buffalo rate points. 
Some buyers here say that Kansas flour 
is showing the effects of the scarcity of 
dark hard wheat, nearly all the samples 
being soft stuff. 

Soft winter wheat mill representatives 
here say the trade is at a standstill, with 
prices 40@50c lower. Short patent is 
quoted at $12.70, standard patent at 
$12.25, and pastry at $11.30, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are in much the same posi- 
tion as they were a week ago. The mills 
are sold ahead, and have really nothing 
to offer, although quoting prices fully $1 
higher than last week. There is an 
active inquiry, with no prospect of sup- 
plying even a small part of it, owing to 
the steady reduction in production. Evy- 
erything in transit or on spot was thor- 
oughly cleaned up by feed dealers, and 
nearly all are of the opinion that it is 
time to quit the game now, as prices are 
far too high. Winter wheat mills were 
quoting $1.50 higher than last week, but 
had little to sell, and buyers were few. 
Bran was held at $51, middlings at $56 
and mixed feed at $53, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was fairly ac- 
tive and generally higher than last week, 
while there appeared to be quite a sup- 
ply of hominy feed offered at lower fig- 
ures and the demand light. Oil meal was 
offered freely by resellers at $2 under 
last week, and trade only fair. The 
crushers were asking $64.50 for April, 
May and June shipment. Cottonseed 
meal unsettled and generally easier. Glu- 
ten in light supply at $74, sacked. 

Ground barley was offered at $69.50 
and ground feed barley at $61.50, track, 
Buffalo. Rye middlings, $56.50. 

Rolled oats easy and demand only fair 
for bulk, while case goods are selling 
readily. Oat hulls, reground, lower, sales 
having been made at $33.50 this week, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat scarce, but a few carloads 
were sold this week at $3.40 per 100 lbs, 
and that price bid for more. With the 
Canadian market considerably higher 
than on this side, there is no prospect of 
shipments. Milo, No. 3 or better, is of- 
fered freely at $2.52, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOON ccc rvcciucvcsssss 80,355 48 
Be WEEE wanerveccesverves 97,100 58 
BO GOD écees ve weceeneees 95,130 57 
TWO FORTE GRO .iccccccsves 114,200 68 
Three years afO .......... 110,200 66 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are 9,490,000 bus, compared with 15,444,- 
000 last year. 

Some fears were expressed in the flour 
and grain trade that the new ruction in 
Germany would have a serious effect on 
business. 

After a few days of springlike weather, 
winter seems to have taken a fresh start 
in this section of the state. Predictions 
are for continued cold, with snowstorms. 

One of the mills here is reported to 
have beaten all records for production 
during the past six months, but cannot 
see as good prospects for the coming six 
months. 

Evidence connected with several grain 
transactions in which George E. Pierce, 
grain operator and elevator owner, was 
involved, was presented to the grand jury 
here yesterday. 

Although it is reported that there is 
little grain to come down the lakes at 
the opening of navigation, elevator men 
are busy negotiating with shippers. It 
is generally believed that navigation will 
open-late, on account of ice conditions. 

The Industrial Grain Products Corpo- 
ration, which was incorporated here this 
week, proposes to manufacture and deal 
in cologne, spirits and other commodi- 
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ties. The incorporators are Edwari 
Widmer, Edward Hunt and L. O’Laugh 
lin. The firm is capitalized at $200,000, 

Levi D. Ebersole, one of the oldes} 
millers in western New York, died 3} 
Tonawanda this week. He was first con- 
nected with the Dodge roller mill 50 
years ago, and for the past 20 years wit), 
the Philip Houck Milling Co. at Tona- 
wanda. He was born in Pennsylvania, 
May 3, 1846. 

All the mills in this district are a 
short of wheat as they were last week, 
The mill which has had the least troub| 
of any is now down, having had order 
in to ship wheat from the Buffalo ele 
vators since the middle of February 
There are no cars obtainable anywher 
in Buffalo at present. ‘ 

The Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co. 
has purchased the property now occupied 
by the Renco Milling Co., at Fulton, 
N. Y. The mill was formerly owned bh 
W. G. Gage & Co., and for many year 
was operated by them as a flour mill 
The water-power rights were considered 
the best in that section of the state. 

E. Banaasser. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anceres, Cat., March 13.—Th« 
market here is still unsettled. The trad 
ing is very light, and there seems to by 
no demand for grain of any description 
Mills are all using the stocks they have 
on hand, and are not operating to ful! 
capacity. 

Local flour is weaker, but that from 
Kansas and Minnesota has advanced « 
little. Kansas flour in 98’s is selling at 
$13@13.50 bbl, and Minnesota has ad 
vanced about 40@50c. 

There have been no offerings of loca! 
milo for immediate delivery during th 
week; $2.924%,@3 was bid. There wer 
sales of 200 tons for delivery during thy 
second half of March at $3.021/ on local 
exchange. One car of bulk No. 3 mixe: 
milo and Kafir was sold at $2.53%4, and 
one of No. 3 milo in transit at $2.55 
There were sales on the board today ot 
one car of sacked No. 3 yellow corn 
$3.20, and one of northern water-mix« 
feed wheat for 30-day shipment 
$46.50; four cars were sold the first 
the week at $45.50@45.75. 

Barley for future delivery has declin 
during the last few days. There wer 
sales early in the week at $3.42, bu 
today $3.3814 was bid and $3.4114 asked, 
with no sales. Barley for immediate ci 
livery has not been offered on this ex 
change for some time. 





NOTES 

M. O. White and C. A. Caballero, o 
Brawley, and B. B. Jacques, of Pasa 
dena, were visitors on ’change this weel 

William Wagner, manager of thi 
Jerome (Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co 
visited the exchange during Wednesday’ 
session. 


Seattle-Tacoma Flour Output 
Seatrite, Wasn., March 13.—The week 
ly output of the Seattle mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was as follows: 
Flour Pct 


Weekly output of ac 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 39,884 7* 
Last week ........ 52,800 45,604 St 
The weekly output of the Tacoma 


mills, in barrels, as reported to Th 
Northwestern Miller, was as follows: 
Flour Pet 
Weekly output ofa 
capacity for week tivit 
This week ........ 57,000 53,021 
Last week ........ 57,000 46,103 


W. C. Tirrany. 

Omaha Output 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 

representing a weekly capacity of 24,000 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
output activit 
ee, WOES 0c cr crevdcrceecse 13,216 
RAMBO WOR cess Pec ccesivens 18,700 
SOME GOO 266s sieve ccccses 13,530 





An Allis-Chalmers Mill for Tokyo 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has start 
ed work on a new flour mill of 300 bb 
capacity for the Nitta Flour Mill Co., 
Tokyo, Japan. This is to be a modern 
mill throughout, and is intended to be 
in operation before the close of the year. 
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MILLING CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





German Millers Still Under Government Control— Fixed Flour Prices In- 
adequate to Meet Constantly Increasing Costs—Eight-Hour Day 
and Higher Wages—Sacks Cost More Than Flour— 
Smuggling German Wheat Into Holland— Many 
Mills Face Necessity for Shutting Down 


OTE.—The Northwestern Miller has ar- 

ged with Kurt Kunis, editor of Die 
\ le, to supply it with occasional reports 

garding the milling industry in Germany. 
rhese reports, submitted in German, will be 
slated by The Northwestern Miller, and 
iHierr Kunis is, therefore, not responsible for 
exact phraseology of the following com- 
ication, 

|.xipzic, Feb. 18.—The following state- 
ments are summarized from a collection 
of reports from mills: 

\ mill in Bremen writes: “The year 
1919 has been, like its predecessors, one 
of closely regulated industry. The mills, 
controlled by the National Grain Admin- 
istration (Reichsgetreidestelle, custom- 

ily abbreviated R.G.) have with a few 
exceptions been insufficiently active. The 
introduction of the eight-hour day made 
still worse the difficult conditions under 
which the milling industry had _ been 
compelled to operate. Operating ex- 

nses have immensely increased as a 
result of the material advance of prices 
in every direction, particularly as_re- 
vards the cost of coal. Along with the 
progressive increases in the cost of ma- 
terials, it has been necessary to grant 

nstantly higher wages to labor. 

‘Unfortunately, the R.G. has not tak- 
en this industrial difficulty sufficiently in- 
to account, and has only advanced the 
milling return slowly and to an inade- 
quate degree. The depreciated condi- 
tion of the mark has made it practically 
impossible for us to import grain from 
ibroad to feed the population, and for 
that reason a removal of government 
control appears not to be thought of 
within any calculable time. 

In consequence, the prospects for the 
milling industry seem gloomy, as the ad- 
vance in prices on all sides still continues, 

nd the price of coal, in particular, has 
eached a terrifying height. There are 
iso renewed activities in the ranks of 
labor with regard to wages, involving 
very material wage increases. The milling 
returns now authorized by the R. G. can, 
in view of the conditions just described, 
be characterized only as quite inade- 
quate; and if there is not a very material 
improvement over the milling returns now 
in force, it will be difficult, and actually 
impossible, for the mills under prevailing 
conditions tg bring their revenues up 
even to the level of their expenses. 

The deliveries of grain from the 
farms, in spite of the bonus for deliv- 
eries fixed by the government, have been 
so limited that, if this state of things 
continues, a considerable part of the mills 
under government control will be com- 
pelled to shut down.” 

\ letter from the Rhine Provinces is 
as follows: “It has been a troubled year 
that the grain-milling industry of the 
Rhine district has behind it. The 1919 
harvest was an average one. The wheat 
left much to be desired as to its baking 
qualities, though the quantity was satis- 
factory. There was an excellent yield 
of oats and barley, so that the farmers 
did not have to fear any current scar- 
city of feedstuffs. 

Unfortunately, a large amount of 
wheat and rye from the interior of Ger- 
many, and also of oats and barley, has 
been smuggled into Holland. It is hard 
under the circumstances to comprehend 
so raseally a proceeding. The most im- 
pressive feature of it is that these very 
supplies are shipped back to us from 
Holland as foreign grain. 

“It is worthy of note that nowadays 
one almost never hears complaints re- 
gerding the deficient baking quality of 
flour, or similar defects, such as used to 
he of daily occurrence in the pre-war pe- 
riod. Bakers and other users of flour 
have evidently been converted by the war. 
It is sufficientiy evident that most of the 
complaints in the past have been purely 
imaginary, 

‘Small quantities of foreign wheat 
have arrived for blending. As a result 
of the scarcity of grain, the system of 
arbitrary distribution had to be contin- 


ued throughout last year. The scarcity 
of jute has resulted in a lamentable 
shortage of sacks. We are doing the best 
we can with paper sacks, but they are 
not strong enough, and they are exceed- 
ingly hard to mend. Such jute sacks as 
are still available have reached an almost 
prohibitive price, so that the old joke 
to the effect that ‘the sacks will soon cost 
more than the flour’ has become literally 
true. 

“Bran, if it is still possible to talk 
about such a thing, and the other mill 
by-products, remain very scarce, owing 
to the high-extraction milling required, 
so that the farmer is having great dif- 
ficulty in keeping his milch cattle alive. 

“Repairs or new buildings in the Rhine 
district have been practically out of the 
question during the past year. Unless 
there was something absolutely essential 
to be done, no construction work was 
undertaken, for the price of machinery 
has become almost prohibitive. It is no 
longer possible to have each mill repaired 
annually, as used to be the case. There 
have been no mill fires to record, 
~ “The milling return has again been in- 
creased, but this was absolutely required, 
as coal, oil and all other requisites with- 
out exception have reached very high 
prices. The weekly pay for millers and 
engineers varies from 110 to 140 marks. 
Strikes of mill operatives took place in 


,Neuss (a Rhine city near Diisseldorf) 


late in 1919, but were soon settled. 

“As is the case with almost all other 
food products, flour has become so valu- 
able that it can truthfully be said that 
flour, which used absolutely to be left in 
the streets, it was so cheap, now ranks 
among the most difficult foodstuffs to 
procure. Let us hope that the times 
will soon change, and the people with 
them, for otherwise we shall come to no 
good end.” 

A large middle-German mill expresses 
itself as follows: “Like the previous 
year, the year 1919 was marked by com- 
pulsory regulations covering breadstuffs, 
including the milling return. The returns 
permitted the mills cannot in general be 
called adequate. During the years of 
war practically all the mills made only 
the most urgently necessary repairs, and 
new construction was undertaken only in 
very rare instances. In order to bring 
their operation back to the former level, in 
consequence, nearly all the mills need to 
make extensive alterations, which have 
not been taken account of in the present 
scale of returns. 

“The case is similar with regard to 
sacks. ‘The supply of sacks left over 
from the period before the war has been 
in the course of years so completely used 
up that it is no longer available for flour. 
The result is that the mills are now 
compelled to buy sacks at the present 
abnormally high prices. 

“Weather conditions were in general 
not favorable for the 1918 harvest, and 
as a result the grain when delivered had 
a very high percentage of moisture. The 
conditioning of this grain caused the mills 
a large amount of trouble and labor. The 
harvest of 1919 came through on _ the 
whole much better, and in particular the 
grain which has been delivered is for the 
most part not unduly wet; on the other 
hand, there was an unusual amount of 
blighted wheat. For the last few years 
it has been noticeable that this trouble 
with the wheat has been increasing. 

“The mills using steam power have 
frequently suffered from the scarcity and 
unequal distribution of the coal supply, 
which has made regular running impos- 
sible. Lubricating oils have frequently 
been found to contain impurities, with 
the result that the wearing out of bearings 
in machinery has been much greater than 
usual. This further emphasizes the need 
for new equipment, despite the great cost 
thereof.” 

A mill of the Saal region writes: “As 
a result of present high salaries and 


wages, and of the daily increasing prices 
for necessities of all sorts, the authorized 
milling returns no longer come anywhere 
near to covering expenses. It is high 
time that these returns are increased pro- 
portionately, as it is no longer possible 
for the mills to carry on their business 
properly.” 

Another Saal mill likewise writes that 
it was operating during the past year for 
the R.G. on an allowance basis, but, like 
many other mills, it found the allowance 
insufficient, the returns paid being totally 
unrelated to the constantly increasing 
wages and costs of operation. 

A mill in Silesia reports that the mill- 
ing industry in that region during the 
first half of 1919 was sufficiently for- 
tunate so that the mills were able to 
keep moderately busy, if not satisfactori- 
ly so. The milling returns, however, left 
much to be desired. In the second half 
year, on the other hand, the milling ac- 
tivity was cut down by the scarcity of 
grain, so that many mills had to shut 
down, and the milling returns became 
so unsatisfactory, on account of their 
utter failure to keep pace with the rising 
cost of operation, that the milling indus- 
try now faces the necessity of suspend- 
ing operations altogether unless the gov- 
ernment takes prompt action. 

Kurt Kunis. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1261.) 

Before returning home Mr. Jacobson is 
to appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington relative 
to the question of building grain storage 
facilities at eastern seaports. This is a 
pet hobby of Mr. Jacobson’s. He con- 
tends that the recurrent car shortages in 
the Northwest each year are due to the 
fact that railroad equipment loaded with 
grain is shipped eastward each winter 
and held up for an indeterminate time 
because of the fact that there are no 
adequate storage facilities on the sea- 
board. At the latter hearing, Fred B. 
Wells, of the F. H. Peavey Co., Minne- 
apolis, is expectéd to be present. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

Demand for screenings has slumped 
off a little in the last week but, with 
supplies limited, prices remain firm. 

Joseph B. Ashby, representing the 
Moon-Taylor Co., brokers, Norfolk, Va., 
is in Minneapolis today calling on feed 
shippers. 

The Great Northern road has placed 
an embargo against the use of its equip- 
ment for loading to points off its own 
lines. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road is prepar- 
ing to reopen its office in Minneapolis. 
George Upton will again be agent in 
charge. 

Lynn Johnson, formerly in the sales 
department of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is now with the Sturr-Bullard Motor 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 


/ olis, opened its new cafeteria for its mill- 


workers last week. A banquet was held 
the opening night, which was attended 
by 250 employees. 

O. F. Bast, formerly one of the prin- 
cipals in the Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, is now grain buyer for 
the Purity Oats Co., a branch of the 
American Hominy Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Molasses Feeds 
Co. has been incorporated, with $300,000 
capital stock, by L. De Boynton, R. J. 
Johnstone and F, E. Lange. It is stated 
that the company will build a feed mill 
at a cost of $80,000. 

H. L. Wyand, of Detroit, who has rep- 
resented the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 


in southern Michigan, visited headquar-/ 


ters last week preparatory to leaving for 
Harrisburg, Pa., to take charge of the 
company’s office there. 

Hartman & Thurber have purchased 
the 80-bbl mill. at French Lake, near 
Annandale, Minn., and are installing new 
equipment and electric power. The mill 
is to be operated under the name of the 
French Lake Roller Mills. 

A farmers’ stock company has been 
organized at Rock Rapids, Iowa, to build 
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an elevator. It is to be incorporated, 
with $75,000 capital stock. H. O. Brandt 
is president, Lyman Hetrick vice-presi- 
dent, and H. Raveling secretary. 

W. F. Keane, of Sioux City, has re- 
signed as representative in northwestern 
Iowa for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
to associate himself with a fiscal company 
that is promoting the proposed farmers’ 
terminal elevator at Sioux City, Iowa, 

James M. Maitland, of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Flour & Feed Co., was in Min- 
neapolis Monday in company with A. R. 
Darner, manager of the Crescent Milling 
Co., Fairfax, Minn. Mr. Maitland’s com- 
pany represents the Crescent mill in its 
territory. 

Millfurnishers are beginning to show 
considerable interest in the machinery 
contract for the proposed state-owned 
mill at Grand Forks, N. D. Two or 
three Minneapolis millfurnishers have 
been at Bismarck recently, figuring on 
the contract. 

It is understood that the contract for 
the machinery to equip the mill which 
the state of Minnesota is to build in Min- 
neapolis has been awarded to E. J. 
Dalby, northwestern representative of the 
Wolf Co. The mill is to be operated by 
the State Warehouse Commission for ex- 
perimentation purposes, and to determine 
the commercial value of wheats grown in 
the state. 

Something of a sensation has been 
caused in Minneapolis today by the re- 
port that a representative southwestern 
jobbing concern is in financial difficulties. 
It is claimed that the company has sold 
short on bran anywhere from 15,000 to 
20,000 tons, and is unable to make deliv- 
ery. One Minneapolis jobber is said to 
have 2,000 tons coming to him. It is felt 
that, if the reports are true, the result 
will be a sharp advance in bran, and that 
it will probably reach the standard mid- 
dlings level. 


Litigation Over Flour 
The McNeil & Higgins Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, brought suit, on March 
2, against the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago, 
for $3,640. The claim is based, it is said, 
on the character of flour delivered to 
the buyer. 
Surplus Wheat Stocks 
L. F. Gates, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, estimates that there is 
a surplus of 165,000,000 bus for consump- 
tion and carrying over of wheat on July 
1. Other estimates make the surplus 
around 200,000,000 bus. On the basis of 
the stocks reported by the Grain Cor- 
poration, supplies in the United States 
are 347,000,000 bus. 





Exchange Situation in Sweden 

The following information has been re- 
ceived from the American minister at 
Stockholm, Sweden: 

“The exchange situation in Sweden has 
become quite critical; the dollar is selling 
at 50 per cent above its normal value. On 
the other hand, the English pound is 
practically normal. French, Italian, Ger- 

1an, Finnish, and Baltic moneys are far 
xelow their normal value. Articles pur- 
chased in America with the present rate 
on the dollar would be so expensive as to 
render their acquisition practically pro- 
hibitive. On account of the low quota- 
tion on European moneys the same effect 
is produced in regard to Swedish exporta- 
tions to these countries. This gives our 
European competitors a very distinct ad- 
vantage, and if the relation of exchange 
continues for a long time at this same 
ratio, naturally those nations will be able 
to build up strong commercial advantages 
which will be a handicap to American 
interests.” 





Denmark is gradually getting back to 
a pre-war basis of foreign trade, as is 
shown in the following export statistics 
for the week Jan. 17-23: butter (includ- 
ing cream recalculated into butter) to 
Great Britain, 3,386,486 lbs; to Norway 
and Sweden, 142,417; whole milk to Ger- 
many, 917,114; bacon to Great Britain, 
410,937; pork to Great Britain, 283,070 
lbs; to Norway and Sweden, 75,838; beef, 
870,376 lbs to Norway and Sweden. Of- 
fals 177,029 lbs, nearly all to Germany. 
Live cattle, 1,057 head, all to Sweden. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

Sawn Francisco, Cat., March 13.—There 
is no improvement in the flour market. 
All classes of buyers are reported amply 
supplied for 30 or 60 days, and in some 
instances for a longer period. In the 
absence of any degree of confidence in 
the present market, buyers are not in- 
clined to make purchases in anticipation 
of their future requirements. 

Prices named by mills this week are 
somewhat firmer, as follows: Kansas 
standard patents, $12.80@18; Dakota 
standard patents, $15@15.50; Montana, 
$13.80@14.50; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $13@13.20,—basis 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Increased offerings of millfeed from 
the north tended to further depress the 
market this week. Bran and mill-run are 
offered at $45@46 ton, with some scat- 
tered lots offered as low as $44.50, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. This represents a 
decline of $4@6 ton since the first of the 
year. 

AFFILIATES WITH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


At a general meeting on March 9 of 
the Rice Association of California, it 
was voted to operate as a subordinate 
body under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. The name 
and purposes of this organization will 
continue the same as heretofore, but it 
now becomes a part of the chamber or- 

anization on the same basis as the Grain 

rade Association and the Green Coffee 
Association. 

The office of the association has moved 
from 127 Montgomery Street to Room 
508, Merchants’ Exchange Building. The 
inspection department of the Rice As- 
sociation has been discontinued, and all 
inspections will now be made by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The present directors of the Rice As- 
sociation of California, which includes 
millers, brokers, importers and export- 
ers, are: Monroe Green, M. Phillips & 
Co; C. E. Grosjean, C. E. Grosjean Rice 
Milling Co; W. W. Katenbrink, Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co; M. S. Cowen, M. S. 
Cowen & Co; Charles Bransten, M. J. 
Brandenstein & Co; Robert C. Mason, 
secretary. 

NEW STATE MARKET DIRECTORS 


The appointment of G. B. Daniels to 
be state market director, succeeding Col- 
onel Harris Weinstock, resigned, is be- 
lieved by those familiar with Governer 
Stephens’ views to herald the establish- 
ment of free state produce markets in 
the principal cities of the state. 

In announcing his acceptance of the 
office, Mr. Daniels stated that, while he 
believed that the farmers of California 
should be permitted to organize for the 
purpose of marketing their produce at 
prices insuring them a fair profit, he was 
in favor of giving the consumer facilities 
for purchasing food at reasonable prices. 

The inference drawn from this state- 
ment is that open markets for farm 
produce will be established in cities, and 
this view is strengthened by the gov- 
ernor’s known attitude favoring such an 
experiment. 

Mr. Daniels was formerly publisher of 
the Oakland Enquirer, and for many 
years has been associated with former 
Governor Pardee in business and poli- 
tics. When the Enquirer passed from 
his control he was made superintendent 
of the state motor-vehicle department, 
which position he now resigns. 


NOTES 


The Rice Association of California has 
published an open letter of protest rela- 
tive to a statement made by the Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association announcing 
that the balance of the rice crop would 
be sent to a Louisiana mill for toll mill- 
ing. 

The Rice Association of California has 
moved its offices from 127 Montgomery 
Street to room 508, Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, San Francisco. The South 
Pacific Millers’ Association has moved 
its office from room 508 to room 512, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

Seventy-five or more rice growers and 
their representatives have complained to 
the Railroad Commission of a prospec- 
tive shortage of power in the towns of 
Red Bluff, Corning, Orland, Colusa and 
Butte City. A hearing finally resolved 
into a committee of the whole, which ap- 
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pointed a committee to confer with H. 

. Butler, state power administrator. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is the 
power concern involved. 

Rain during the past week brought 
considerable relief to the state of Cali- 
fornia. However, the monthly summary 
of the Weather Bureau shows that dur- 
ing February there was a deficiency of 
rainfall, as compared with normal, of 
2.59 inches. The accumulated deficiency 
since Jan. 1 is 6.66 inches. 

Following are receipts of grain and 
grain — at this port for the month 
of February: from Washington by rail, 
8,000 qrs flour; from Washington by 
water, 249,511 qrs flour, 4,509 ctls oats, 
1,000 sacks bran, 21,690 sacks feed, 600 
sacks middlings, 1,862 sacks shorts, 1,425 
sacks malt; from Oregon by water, 60,- 
084 qrs flour, 1,168 sacks bran, 3,250 sacks 
feed; from Oregon by rail, 8,000 qrs 
flour, 800 ctls wheat, 3,700 sacks feed, 
800 ctls oats, 1,950 sacks bran. Total 
grain receipts at San Francisco for the 
month of February: wheat, 2,855 tons; 
barley, 3,034; oats, 2,113; corn, 1,366; 
bran, 301; hay, 5,892; beans, 61,969 sacks. 

R. C. Mason. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvututu, Minn., March 15.—The flour 
market the past week has been as dull as 
for two months. Demand was at a low 
ebb from every quarter. An accumula- 
tion of burdens is bearing down on the 
market,—customers who have overbought, 
poor shipping orders, car shortage and 
embargoes in some sections. The few 
purchases made were from scattered ter- 
ritory. No one appears ready to make 
new commitments of any size under 
present conditions. Prices are unchanged. 

The durum flour trade continues to 
make inquiry, but shows little desire to 
buy. With poor car service and em- 
bargoes, not much could be done, even 
though the demand was present. Quota- 
tions show no change. 

The rye flour buyers hold stubbornly 
against coming into the market on any 
substantial scale at prevailing prices. 
Aside from local purchases, interest 
seems dead. Pure white is quoted un- 
changed, and other grades advanced 5 
@10c bbl, owing to a firmer market for 
the grain. 

Millfeed was stronger, buyers coming 
into the market for supplies for quick 
shipment. The mill output went to fill- 
ing sales in mixed cars with flour. The 
volume available was light. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THOS WOE occccccccsccccas 10,740 30 
Last Week ..ccccccccccccee 24,280 66 
ZORP OBO ceccincccvcccesccs 8,520 23 
TWO years ABO ....cseseees 14,430 40 


NOTES 

Mills made light runs last week, but 
indications are that they will show in- 
creased production this week. 

M. G. Wisted, formerly with the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., has been appoint- 
ed deputy registrar of the Duluth Board 
of Trade. 

Barley surprised the trade Wednes- 
day by making a bulge of Ile. Outside 
strength was responsible. The advance 
has been since maintained. 

Canadian oats are arriving in this 
market. They are of fine quality and 
heavy, and bring a good price. Domestic 
oats have about stopped moving here. 

The price basis on cash wheat con- 
tinues unchanged and, with very few cars 
arriving, the market dragged. Those 
offering found no trouble in disposing of 
their stuff. 

Duluth-Superior elevators have in store 
about 7,000,000 bus rye. All but 2,000,- 
000 bus of it is reported sold, and a 
considerable quantity already chartered 
to go east. 

The Duluth Board of Trade directors 
have recommended to the members an 
increase in the commission on futures in 
wheat and barley from $1.50 per 1,000 
bus to 44, per bu. 

The problem of getting cars is as des- 
perate as ever, and local shippers are 
greatly hampered in making shipments. 
In the country, shippers find it impossible 
to get equipment to move their grain 
to terminals. Houses in some districts 
are filled. 


J. B. Becher, of Minneapolis, was here 
last week arranging matters in connec- 
tion with the removal of H. J. La Bree 
to. Minneapolis, where he will represent 
Lamson Bros. Frank W. Falk will be 
the representative of the Becher-La Bree 
Co. at Duluth. 

Sentiment in flaxseed futures today 
was mixed, with less stress laid on the 
Argentine shipping situation, and a re- 
sultant break of 13c in new May in the 
opening. Brisk buying developed and a 
bulge of 18¢ followed, the market clos- 
ing with an advance of 5c. 

Of the 19 boats that carried grain for 
winter storage to Buffalo last fall, five 
have been unloaded and six ordered to 
elevators for unloading. Eight are still 
in their winter berths. The 19 carried 
5,500,000 bus, and the eight still await- 
ing orders have aboard 2,000,000. 

Stocks of flaxseed in Duluth-Superior 
elevators were down to 39,000 bus Sat- 
urday night, but receipts today were 
7,000 bus. This is a very low level for 
this time of year, and it appears that 
there will be none to move down the 
lakes at the opening of navigation. 

Rye futures during the week have 
shown considerable price changes, but 
without any definite trend. Today, how- 
ever, a bullish feeling and general inter- 
est were evident. Houses with export 
connections were taking on stuff with 
considerable activity, which led to a 
marked firming of prices. 

Ice conditions on the lake and rivers 
are not promising for an early opening 
of navigation. Near Duluth the condi- 
tion is not bad, the ice extending out 
about 20 miles, but at the Sault the ice 
is heavier than normal, and the fields all 
along the lake are reported heavy. The 
St. Mary’s River is frozen over through- 
out its entire length. F. G. Caruson. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 13.—There 
is the normal volume of business in the 
local flour market, with prices holding 
steady at $13.15 for family patents and 
$13.75 for bakers. Millfeed is weak. 
Mill-run is still quoted at $41.50 in car 
lots by the mills, but several hundred 
tons have been sold on the market at $38 
for April delivery. Stocks are large, 
and the demand is slowing down. Other 
millfeeds hold at last week’s prices. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,600 24,146 56 
Last week ........ 42,600 24,178 56 
Year agO ....seeee 42,600 37,017 86 
Two years ago .... 33,000 30,364 92 
Three years ago ... 33,000 18,279 55 


Another flour cargo has been sold by 
the Portland Flouring Mills. It will go 
out on the steamer Eelbeck, now on the 
way to this city from San Francisco, 
The destination is not announced, but it 
is believed the cargo will go to Egypt. 

Total shipments of flour last month 
were 245,759 bbls, of which 214,491 went 
to Europe, 13,505 to the Orient and 17,- 
763 to California. For the season to 
date, flour shipments have been 2,106,- 
703 bbls, compared with 1,372,445 in the 
corresponding period last season. 

Practically no wheat has been moved 
out of the Columbia River section yet, 
but several sales of parcels have been 
made the past few days for shipment to 
Japan. These deals are reported to have 
been made on the basis of the prevailing 
premium of about 14c on club wheat. 

Hard wheat premiums are quoted at 
30@40c, against about $1 at the opening 
of the year. There is no selling in the 
country, as farmers want the old prices. 
The mills are getting what they need 
from brokers and dealers. 

Coarse grain trade continues slow. 
Last bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
were: bulk corn, $61.50 ton; bulk clipped 
oats, $58@59; sacked oats, $59. 

The quantity of wheat remaining on 
Oregon farms on March 1 this year is 
estimated at 2,049,000 bus, which com- 
pares with 1,523,000 a year ago and l,- 
255,000 two years ago. Oats held on 
farms are estimated at 2,887,000 bus, 
against 2,256,000 last year and 2,281,000 
two years ago. Corn on farms is figured 
at 320,000 bus, compared with 820,000 a 
year ago and 1,003,000 two years ago. 

J. M. Lownspae. 
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UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, March 13.—Except for 
a pronounced betterment in millfeed. 
both as to demand and price, there wa: 
ae me | no change in the Utah-Idal, 
grain and flour market during the pa;: 
week. Some bookings are being mac, 
for the various flour mills, but requesi 
for quotations are extremely light. 

Reports of the field agents of t! 
United States Department of Agricy! 
ture have shown that there is conside: 
able grain left on farms, particularly j; 
Idaho, but there is no pronounced mov 
ment of this stock. At the same tim 
there are few buyers seeking wheat a 
the present figures, although soft whit. 
wheat has reached a quotation of $2.10¢ 
2.15 bu, and hard wheat is at $2.50@2.60 
Pacific Coast millers are continuing thei, 
shipments of holdings that have been i, 
intermountain elevators, the reserve jj; 
Utah and Idaho being decreased to this 
extent. 

Flour prices remained the same. Og- 
den quotations were $11.50 bbl for fam- 
ily patents and $13 for hard wheat flours. 
Offers to Ohio River points for south 
eastern trade were at $11.75 bbl for 
standard flour and $12 for patents 
These quotations are based on 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. No offerings were made fo 
the coast, which seems. amply supplied. 

There is demand from the Pacific 
Coast points for bran, made more ap- 
parent because of shortage, with the 
flour-milling decreasing. Offers at Pa- 
cific terminais were at $54 ton, with $5 
as the Ogden price. The local demand 
for bran is strong. 

STOCKS OF GRAIN IN UTAH 

M. M. Justin, field agent of the Unit 
ed States Department of Agriculture, i 
his March review of grain condition 
says: “The stocks of grain in Utah ar 
much smaller than usual. Last year 
crop was very light, and feeding requir: 
ments have been rather above normal. 
Some districts in the Uintah basin repo: 
grain stocks as less than seed requir 
ments. The most striking differences, 
compared with last year, are found 
the supplies of wheat and oats. There 
only about 51 per cent as much wheat 
on farms in Utah as a year ago. Oats « 
farms are only 43 per cent of last yea 
supply. The counties with the larg 
acre yields last year are the ones wh« 
stocks are more nearly normal.” 

The estimates of wheat storage a 
663,000 bus for the state, with 514,0/ 
bus oats, 101,000 bus barley and 39,0( 
bus corn. Eighteen per cent of la 
year’s crop is being held, Mr. Justin est 
mates. Cache County has the largest! 
supply of wheat, 117,000 bus; Utah Cou: 
ty is second, with 85,000. 

NOTES 

Warning has been given by B. F. She 
han, field agronomist of the Universit 
of Idaho, against the purchase of chea; 
seed this year, farmers being told tha 
they should buy only tested seed. 

J. P. Waldman, of the Ismert-Hinck 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the pas 
week in Ogden and vicinity, looking ove: 
the plants of the Holley, Sperry, Glolx 
and Albers companies. He will remair 
some time on the Pacific Coast. 

Phosphate deposits of southeaster: 
Utah are now being opened, with ship 
ments started to Japan. Valuable d 
posits in the Caribou national forest ar: 
to be opened through the building of 
spur line of the Oregon Short Line. 

Efforts to secure for Danish sec 
growers the sugar beet seed business 0: 
the Utah-Idaho territory, which has pre 
viously been held by Germany and Ru 
sia, are being made by Selmar Loft, 0 
Copenhagen, who spent the past week i: 
Utah with officials of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. and the Amalgamated Suga: 
Co. 


Steps are being taken by the farme: 
of Davis County toward the organiz: 
tion of an irrigation district which wi’! 
bring under cultivation all lands that 
can possibly be reclaimed through build- 
ing of canals. Davis County includes 
practically all the land between Ogden 
and Salt Lake, the Wasatch Mountains 
and Great Salt Lake. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Irish bank clerks are striking to force 
recognition of their union. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 13 
ry L.OUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.v. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Lealing Minneapolis brands, % 
cks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


FCRANUBD ceccosceccosccevecs $14.10 @14.30 
SI g patent, jute .....sccceee 12.75 @13.50 
Spring straights, jute ......... 12.25@12.40 
Spring Clears, Jute ........ececs ry poe | 9.65 
s 1d clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 0@ 7.00 


( mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12 eh 00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


tent, southern, jute ........-. $11.65 @12.00 

s ght, southern, jute ........- 10.75 @11.00 

( r, southern, jute ....ccccoce 9.10@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

1 t patent, Kansas, jute ..... $12.50@12.90 

Pr nt, 96 Per CONE .rcccccccces 11.35 @11.90 

r, Kansas, jute ....sccccece 9.20@ 9.40 


RYE FLOUR 

R flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.75@9.00 
R flour, standard, jute ......... 7.60@7.90 
VHEAT—Export demand lighter, with 
offerings small. Today the only car sold 
one of sample grade red at $2.38, 

ge for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 hard... 247@250 235@240 
2 hard... 240@253 235 @237 
1 FOR cco coo Qece 237 @242 
3 TOR coe cosQece ++-@... 235@239 
1 nor, s.. 252@... 250@... 2382@246 
2 NOP, Boe cee Qeee 260@... 233 @241 
1 dk nor. 270@... cove eee coe@ece 
/‘RN—Supply liberal. Industries and 
s vers buying fairly. Prices irregular 
t ighout the week, closing with a good 

The range: 


-+-@... 
233 @234 
000 @.ee 


ZAAAAA-A 


from the low point. 
This week Last week Last year 
x 144% @153 142 @147 132%@135% 
x 147 @154 140%@151 134 @140 
{ < 150 @155%1438 @153 135%@140% 
x 153 @158 145 @156%138 @143 
150 @153%141 @149 132 @187 
. 148 @154 142 @151 134 @142 
. 150 @158%143%@155 1386 @144 
. 153 @161 148 @157 1388 @147% 
. 158% @159 149 @155 137 @142% 
\TS—Although receipts were only 932,- 
0 bus, they were enough for all require- 
ments, as eastern shipping demand was slow. 
p s advanced early, and closed with a 
1 rate reaction. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
N 4wh 89% @92 85 @89 59 @62 
No. 3 wh 89% @92 86 @91 59% @63 
s lard cece Qecce coceoG..-e GOH OCEE 
No. 2 wh 90% @93 87 @92% 62 @63% 
No. 1 wh 91% @93 88 @93% ....@.... 
E—Exporters were in the market all 
weck, They paid 5%c over c.i.f. Buffalo for 
a rgo to be shipped after the opening of 
I gation, and 15@15%c over Chicago May, 
tr , Baltimore, for prompt shipment. No, 
2 nged $1.691%@1.74%, and closed at 
e1 


%@1.73. No. 3 closed at $1.71% @1.72, 
and No. 4 at $1.71. May closed at $1.71%@ 
1 ; July, $1.665%. 


RLEY—Prices advanced sharply, with 
a tter outside and local malting demand, 
ra ng $1.40@1.65, and closing at $1.54@ 
1 May closed today at $1.51. 

RN GOODS—tTrade slow and distribu- 
tors show little disposition to buy except for 
pr nt requirements. Values are stronger. 
Cc flour, $3.92% for white and yellow; 
rr meal, $3.87% for yellow and $3.72% 
for white granulated; bolted yellow $3.75, 
wh te $3.60; pearl hominy $3.77%, and hom- 
iny grits $3.72%,—all per 100 lbs in car 
lot Rolled oats slower, as export demand 
has fallen off; 90-lb sacks, $4.50; steel-cut 
oatmeal, $5 per 100 Ibs, 

LINSEED MEAL—Export and domestic 
tr light. Prices lower. March shipment 
$73, April $71. Buffalo reports offerings at 
$65, a drop of $8 ton within a few weeks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


--Receipts— a 
1 1919 


920 1919 920 
Flour, bbis,.... 129 144 aa 88 
Wheat, bus.... 161 314 269 140 
Co eer 1,672 814 698 311 
Oa ee 932 825 1,122 1,218 
Rye, bus....... 172 250 205 278 
Barley, bus.... 124 662 34 231 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 13 
OUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flo basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent scdabscetatsevers peewee $12.85 @13.25 
Straight . secudevescesessvercecs 11.95 @12.45 
Firet GUGM wine ccc keereavasecrs 9.50@10.50 
Becond GUAM seccdcsecdct cectes 7.75@ 8.35 


MILLFEED—Demand excellent; quota- 
tic higher, Bran, $45@46.40; brown shorts, 
$47049; gray shorts, $50@652. 

WHEAT—Better grades of hard wheat in 
f00d demand; lower grades slow. Red 
wheat unchanged to 2c lower. Demand fair. 
Cash prices: hard, No. 1 $2.58@2.65, me- 
dium $2.48@2.60; No. 2 $2.52@2.62, medium 
$2.45@2.60; No. 3 $2.45@2.55, medium $2.40 


@2.53; No. 4 $2.45@2.50, medium $2.35@ 
2.50. Red, No. 1 $2.49@2.50, No. 2 $2.47, 
No. 3 $2.44, No, 4 $2.40@2.42. 

CORN—Unchanged to 2c lower, and in 
good demand. Cash prices: white, No. 2 
$1.50@1.51, No. 3 $1.47@1.49, No. 4 $1.44@ 
1.45, No. 5 $1.40@1.41. Yellow, No. 2 $1.53@ 
1.54, No. 3 $1.51% @1.52, No. 4 $1.50, No. 5 
$1.48@1.49. Mixed, No. 2 $1.48@1.50, No. 3 
$1.44@1.46, No. 4 $1.40@1.43, No. 5 $1.37@ 
1.39. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.1,085,400 164,800 716,850 1,219,050 
Corn, bus... 323,750 290,000 125,000 282,500 
Oats, bus... 239,700 316,200 117,000 299,500 
Rye, bus.... 19,800 5,500 7,700 2,200 


Barley, bus. 73,500 24,000 26,000 36,400 
Bran, tons.. 1,400 240 3,380 3,460 
Hay, tons... 16,536 2,256 9,960 2,148 
Flour, bbls.. 9,750 3,250 65,250 42,725 





DULUTH, MARCH 13 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent .. $13.25 @13.50 





Bakers patent 13.00 @13.25 
First clear, jute ........ Covrecece 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute .......ss.0++ 6.25@ 6.50 
No. 2 semolina ..... cosece eeeee 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ......eeeeeees +++ 12.75@13.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
Be. DB BORGES cccnccccncvccsoevesavess 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye .. eccccecs 
NO. 8 FYE wccccccccsccccscccccce 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
Mar. 13.10,740 Mch, 15. 8,520 Mch. 16.14,430 
Mch. 6..24,280 Mch. 8..13,195 Mch. 9..20,915 
Feb. 28,.12,690 Mch.1.. 5,665 Mch. 2..16,735 
Feb, 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,300 Feb. 23..15,880 

WHEAT—Cash market presented nothing 
new. Premiums on spring wheat were a 
shade firmer, but durum held unchanged. 
With a continuation of limited receipts there 
was little opportunity afforded to do busi- 
ness. The meager offerings were picked up 
by mills or elevators. Car situation still 
acute. This result was reflected in the slow 
arrivals, as well as elevator withdrawals. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 





No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 6... 84% @87% 168% 124@145 
March 8... 85 @88&% 169 124@145 
March 9... 883% @87% 165% 124@145 
March 10... 85% @88% 169% 135 @156 


March 11... 834% @88% 171% 135 @156 
March 12... 86% @89% 171% 135 @156 
March 13. 85% @88% 170% 135 @156 
Mar. 15, 1919 58% @60% 153% 78@ 88 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-——Domestic——, -———-Bonded 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


OGRE cecere 91 197 34 ee 3 1 
BPS eccvccee 6,966 3,007 13 ee ee o« 
Barley .... 96 806 3861 2 76 o* 
Flaxseed .. 39 10 42 ee oe 7 
COTE eveccce ee 46 


Duluth- Supwier wheat siete, March 13, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_,, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } - 11,488 139 **6 7 15 
2 dk nor Jj 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor j 1 425 1 3 ee 2 
All other 
spring .. 213 2,502 173 12 9 1 
1 am dur! 
1,2dur f§ 2387 3,960 62 2 3 1 
All other 
durum ..1,096 5,534 289 3 ee 2 
Winter ... 11 2,000 17 9 es ee 
Mixed ..... 12 ae! Bae 13 4 9 
White .... oe eee ee ee oe 5 
Totals ..1,570 25,859 681 45 23 35 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 27 19 9 3 o° 41 
Durum .... 20 ove 13 69 4 19 
Winter .... 15 ee 9 ee oe 22 
Totals 62 19 41 72 4 82 
Gate ccccse 19 2 9 20 
Bonded ee 1 
RYE .ccsces 35 63 1 oe oe 2 
Barley .... 5 oe 23 2 11 10 
Flaxseed .. 20 19 11 es 15 
Bonded.. ee ee 11 ee 
COFM .ccces ee si 47 


FLAXSEED—Buying power in omen in- 
dicated urgency, and had a strong influence 
on the market as well as the price list. 
Fear of a slackening up in Argentine ship- 
ping operations was the main factor for the 
buying drive. Traders gave this matter con- 
siderable attention, as any material reduc- 
tion in movement from that country to this 
may result in some stuff not reaching United 
States markets in time to meet delivery as 
contracted for. Friday the price peak was 


reached, old May $5.16, new $5.10, and July 
$4.98, representing a full advance up to that 
time of 41@45c. Closing day, evening up 
operations checked the uplift and forced a 
2@6c setback from top point. The cash and 
futures worked closer together. No. 1 spot 
and to arrive closed at only 3c premium over 
the old May. Big business featured in fu- 
tures most of the daily session. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— o—Close——, 
Opening March 15 
Mch. 8 High Low Mch. 13 1919 
May ..$4.71 — $4.71 $5.10 $3.64% 
July .. ce coe cove 3.53 
Oct, 2c cose one ine neere 3.13 
New eonteaste- Close 
Opening March 13 
March 8 High Low 1920 
May cvesccccse $4.69 $5.10 $4.69 $5.04 
TAY cccccecse 4.55 4.98 4.55 4.96 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 13 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.50@14.20 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00@12.40 
Davee CHORE, SOTTO cc cccicccsess 9.80@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.50@ 8.40 
Kansas patent, cottom ......... 11.75 @12.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton...... 3.85@ 3.95 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... eooee@ 3.75 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton....... seoee@ 3.65 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Stand- 
ard bran, $48@48.50; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $53.50@54; flour middlings, $55@56; 
red dog, $64@64.50; oil meal, $76; hominy 
feed, $63,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers for all mill- 
ing grades. Receipts, 67 cars. No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.70@2.85; No. 2, $2.60@2.70; No. 3, 
$2.50 @ 2.60. 

CORN—Down 3c. Receipts, 285 cars, 
Shippers bought freely of all grades, and 
millers were in the market at all times for 
white and yellow. No. 3 yellow, $1.54@1.60; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.514%@1.56; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.51@1.57; No. 3 white, $1.53@1.59. 

BARLEY—wUp 6c. Demand good from 
maltsters and shippers for choice. Oft- 
grades were liberaJly discounted. Receipts, 
79 cars. No. 3, $1.60@1.65; No. 4. $1.47@ 
1.62; feed and rejected, $1.38@1.55. 

RYE—Prices were 3c higher. Receipts, 61 
cars. Demand was good from shippers and 
millers for choice. No. 1, $1.71% @1.74%; 
No. 2, $1.70% @1.74; No. 3, $1.68@1.73. 

OATS—Prices firm. Receipts, 148 cars. 
The call was good from shippers, and offer- 
ings were taken each day. No. 2 white, 92 
@93c; No. 3 white, 91@92%; No. 4 white, 
90 @92c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
9,450 15,090 13,520 121,150 
Wheat, bus.. 87,100 136,940 71,620 190,494 
Corn, bus.... 396,150 97,300 104,350 79,133 
Oats, bus.... 327,080 337,420 168,500 650,575 
Barley, bus.. 124,030 579,330 34,540 100,045 
Rye, bus..... 81,000 75,600 91,150 406,050 
Feed, tons... 900 1,470 3,486 5,153 


Flour, bbls... 





TOLEDO, MARCH 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $11.75; spring, $13. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........++. $49.00@52.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 53.50 @55.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 58.00@61.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags (March) .-@72.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags (April). -@68.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags (May).. -@65.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 27 cars, 9 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 29 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

37,800 49,700 39,475 3,590 

48,750 20,100 13,745 19,800 

53,300 80,950 7,735 132,210 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 13 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.75 @13.75, 
standard $12.30@13, first clear $9.25@9.80; 
hard winter patent $12.20@12.80, straight 
$11.40@12, first clear $9@9.50; soft winter 
patent $11.50@12.80, straight $10.60@11, 
first clear $9@9.35. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $47.50, soft bran 
$49; brown shorts $52.50@53, gray shorts 
$54@55. White hominy feed, $60; No. 1 al- 
falfa meal $38, No. 2 $34. 

WHEAT—Quiet at unchanged prices. Re- 
ceipts, 174 cars, against 165 last week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, $2.56@2.57; No. 3 red, 
$2.50@2.51; No. 5 red, $2.36. 

CORN—Prices unchanged to 2c lower, and 
demand quiet. Receipts, 453 cars, against 
490. Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.52@1.56; 
No. 4 corn, $1.49@1.50; No. 3 yellow, $1.56; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.51; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.47% @1.48; No. 3 white, $1.57@1.58; No. 
4 white, $1.49@1.55 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.50; cream meal, $3.60; 
grits and hominy, $3.75. 


OATS—Fair demand at an advance of Ic. | 
Receipts, 214 cars, against 318. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 93%c; No. 3 white, 92@ 
93c; No. 4 white, 92@92%c; No. 2 .mixed, 
93% @96%c; No. 3 mixed, 91c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
92,410 44,420 111,100 62,900 
297,600 148,800 207,080 148,010 
821,600 430,300 487,380 166,380 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 710,005 670,000 744,860 403,830 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 9,900 15,360 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 9,600 1,480 3,160 





NEW YORK, MARCH 13 

FLOUR—Dull. Buyers are well supplied 
and very indifferent, despite inducements 
offered by, the mills in the way of conces- 
sions. Exporters buy clears moderately, and 
sales are made to North Africa. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $14@14.50; standard pat- 
ent, $12.50@13.50; first clear, $9.25@10.25; 
hard winter straight, $12.25@13; first clear, 
$9.25@10.25; soft winter straights, $10.75@ 
11; rye, $9@9.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 7,470 
bbls and 133,948 sacks, 

WHEAT—Firm on export demand. Re- 
ceipts, 16,800 bus, 

CORN—Market strong, owing to small re- 
ceipts at primary points and car shortage. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.77%; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.74%; No. 2 mixed, $1.76%. Receipts, 
8,400 bus, 

OATS—Market unsettled. Exporters re- 
selling American and substituting Canadian. 
Quotations were $1.02@1.05, according to 
quality. Receipts, 246,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 13 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............. $.....@13.85 
ROAMOTS POCOME 2c ccscccrcccevess +» @13.85 
| PPPS TTT eee «+ @10.10 
OOMON BOER cok ccctcosevcvese ++ @13.85 
We WUTO WH ce cctccoveccccs --@ 9.60 
By E6440 80.0400 0b0 xcaee «eee+@ 9.00 

“Sacked 

ee, WP CO bcc cscecuctadrayv $.....@51.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... --@56.50 
PG Pe errr --@58.00 
PROOF MIGRUMED 6cccccccccccces -@61.50 
wees GE, SOP BO ccetewesecsive - @67.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 75. 00@76. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -- @66.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... trl) @67. 50 
TEOUMRS TOOE cccccccccsevcccvce - +» @63.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... -»@72.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... + @73.25 
Ost MAGA, POP COR cvcccscosecrers - @70.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks .. ‘& 35@ 4.40 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... - @33.50 


WHEAT—tThere were. no anlee ‘a wheat 
here this week, and the offerings were only 
a few cars. Millers were not ready to buy. 

CORN—There was an advance of 3c from 
last week’s prices, but at the close the mar- 
ket was very weak, with a loss of lc and 
no buyers. The demand was confined to 
the better grades, as the few warm days 
made buyers cautious, Closing: No. 1 yel- 
low, $1.67; No. 2 yellow, $1.66; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.64; No. 4 yellow, $1.59; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 6 yellow, $1.48@1.50,—on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—The mills bought quite freely, but 
receipts were liberal and the feeling was 
easy all week. The closing was 1%c lower, 
and little demand at the decline, No. 1 
white, 98c; No. 2 white, 97%c; No. 8 white, 
96%c; No. 4 white, 95%c asked,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—tThe market is cleaned up, with 
the exception of a few cars which are held 
above maltsters’ ideas of value. No offerings 
of opening shipment. Malting was quoted at 
$1.65@1.75, and feed at $1.55@1.62, on track 
or in store, 

RYE—tThere were bids here for No. 2 at 
5c over Chicago May, but no offerings at 
that price. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 13 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............ $13.50@14.00 
Hard winter patent ........66.% 13.00@13.50 
Soft winter patent ............. 12.00@12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.75 @13.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.00@12.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, white .......es.ee0% 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, standard ..........+.+ 8.75@ 9.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@14.26 
City mills’ blended patent ..... --@13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@12.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.00 


MILLFEED—Firmer, with resellers doing 
what little business is current. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $53@ 
54; soft winter bran, $53@54; standard mid- 
dlings, $58@59; flour middlings, $60@61; red 
dog, $68@69; city mills’ bran and middlings, 
$58. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 376,738 bus; exports, 123,- 
762; stock, 880,362. Closing prices: No, 2 
spot red winter, $2.60, nominal; recorded 
range of prices at which sales of all grades 
for week were made, $2.25@2.61, as to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Strong; movement light, demand 
constant. Receipts, 64,542 bus; stock, 249,- 
831. Closing prices: contract corn, $1.69 
asked; domestic No. 8 yellow, track, $1.68; 





ee ee ee 
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range of southern for week, $1. en @1.69; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.70@7.7 

OATS—Steady; demand and each 
better. Receipts, 183,633 bus; exports, 425,- 
776; stock, 477,532. Closing prices: No, 2 
white, aen” $1.03; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, $1.02 

_contherptetelin she; movement and de- 
mand fine. Receipts, 618,810 bus; exports, 
603,644; stock, 1,648,890. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.87%; a southern 
bag lot sold early in week at $1.65 


BOSTON, MARCH 13 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$13.75@14.75 





Spring patents, standard ....... 12.50@14.00 
Spring clears ........+.+.-. rT TT 9.25@10.00 
Hard winter patents .........+ 12.50@13.75 
Soft winter patents ...........+- 12.00@13.25 
Soft winter straights .........-. 11.25@12.00 
Soft winter clears ........++++- 10.75 @11.25 


MILLFEED—Demand good, with light of- 
ferings, and market firmly held. Spring 
bran, $53.50; winter bran, $53.50; middlings, 
$58@65; mixed feed, $56@61; red dog, $68; 
second clears, $68.50; gluten feed, $75.12 
hominy feed, $69.40; stock feed, $65; oat 
hulls, reground, $37; cottonseed meal, $74 
@81,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS 
light offerings, and 


—Good demand, with 
market firmly held. 
White corn flour, $4.50; white corn meal, 
$4.50; hominy grits and samp, $4.50; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $5.25@5.50; 
yellow granulated corn meal, $3.90; bolted 
yellow, $3.85; feeding, $3.30@3.35; cracked 
corn, $3.35@3.40,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Market firm, with good de- 
mand for rolled at $4.65 and $5.34 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -———Stocks— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 








Flour, bbis... 11,630 17,270 ...+4+ «seeees 
Wheat, bus.. 2,600 348,068 14,348 1,306,82 
Corn, bus.... 1,850 ..... 14,191 

Oats, bus....113,520 19,100 191,188 

Rye, bus..... Sete. weve 12,811 

POMEIOY, DUB... ceeee cveoce 1,500 ...... 
Millfeed, tons. .... |) ee ee 
Corn meal, bbis 35 -\ Serre eee 
Oatmeal, cases 2,400 | |) ee 
Oatmeal, sacks ae wheeb Ceese €tbRde 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week: to 
Liverpool, 56,000 bus wheat and 1,064 sacks 
flour; to Hull, 78,261 bus wheat and 13,831 
sacks flour. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbls, and 10,789,816 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 21,600 sacks to Lon- 
don, 1,000 to Havana, 12,930 to Bristol and 
80,499 to Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ........++++. $13.50@13.75 
Hard winter patent .......-+++. - 13.00@13.50 
Spring standard patent .......- 12.60@13.10 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.00@12.50 


Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 10.65@11.00 


Spring first clear ......eeeeeeee 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white .....eeeeeeeees 9.00@ 9.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
139,477 bus; exports, 94,455; stock, 600,986. 


Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No, 1, 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but market during 
week advanced 5@7c, due to scarcity. Re- 
ceipts, 33,389 bus; stock, 164,713. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: new, as to 
quality and location, $1.67@1.75, the latter 
for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light and market 
firmer in sympathy with raw material, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Gran. yellow meal, fancy....... $....@3.65 
Gran. white meal, fancy ....... 1... @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... eos  @3.65 
White table meal, fancy ....... «es + 3.90 
White corn flour, fancy .......... oes + @3.90 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... ....@3.90 
-+ @2.75 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases....: 

MILLFEED—Market again higher under 
light offerings and an improved demand. 
Quotations: 


RE 6nd 06 6 64.006-6608.606 $54.00@54.50 
BOE Witter OFEM ..ncccccssscens 54.50 @55.00 
Standard middlings ........... 58.50@59.50 
EE DEERE 6 cn ceresccceves 61.00 @62.00 
| PPT 59.00 @60.00 


MO GOD cme sccriccrovescvcccss 69.00@70.00 

OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and val- 
ues well sustained. Receipts, 31,435 bus; 
stock, 203,945. Quotations: 


No. 2 white ........ pSeadpawans $1.02@1.02% 
Be  OUPEEERE: ccececcescccces +--+ 101@1.01% 
PT ED 6o%.c0c0b54 beevecese 1.00@1.00% 


OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $8.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 16 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 





Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.20@14.10 
I PGOIRG occ cccc ce vcccse 12.80@13.20 
TEINS 0.6 cc coc ccbs cesses 12.10@12.60 
Oe eer 9.00@ 9.45 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.70@ 7.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (March 16), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......... «.+-$12.40@12.50 
DOURMMR TOG oo cc cccccssocvcass 10.40 @10.50 
COORP seeccccsens obese bes onececs 6.50@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 


March 20. ...... 294,440 150,340 222,685 
March 13. 197,700 258,070 95,485 332,600 
March 6.. 212,795 160,630 172,135 391,490 
Feb. 28... 214,300 242,515 206,820 400,685 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
700 


March 20. ...... 11,365 13,635 
March 13. 500 6,680 7,635 17,610 
March 6.. 1,678 = s.ccoe 22,095 28,215 
Feb, 28... 3,636 ..eeee 88,855 26,210 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 
Jan. 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 


Feb. 7. 65 70,710 183,420 175,345 610 9,175 


Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 510 2,695 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 63 69,210 119,560 238,255 1,320 4,235 
Mar. 6. 63 65,410 113,680 218,860 «++ 1,000 
Mar. 13. 51 51,495 72,820 195,915 «++ 4,900 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 16 Year ago 
) eee ee ere $46. 50@47.00 $39.00@ 42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 52.50@53.00 40.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 54.00@59.00 44.00@45.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 61.00@63.00 49.00@51.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $60.50 @61.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 61.00@61.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 61.50@62.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 52.00@53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.10@ 4.15 
Corn meal, yellowt .......-.ee. 3.95@ 4.00 
Pee BOUT, WeIte Pict cvccceccucs 9.60@ 9.70 
Rye flour, pure dark® ........+. 7.00@ 7.10 
Whole wheat flour, bblift........ 10.70@10.80 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 10.50@10.60 
PUNE DUT 5h: 6.0 O80 6 0.0'6:6:0 004.08 coven 8.70 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
EABSOOE Gl MORI? odes cccedsecr 75.00 @77.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 





No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.18% 
eee 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.20% 
BPGROED cca stdicoccseescs 2.18% 
i a ere 2.11% 
Dark hard winter 2.20% 
Be ere 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.16% 
ROS WISP cvncncciceses 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 

range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

“er Corn Oats Rye Barle 


3 


- 151@153 85 @87% 162% @164% 135@156 
19. 151@153 86% @88% 167 @169 135 @158 
11. 151@153 863% @88% 169 @170% 134@157 
12. 151@153 86% @88% 169% @170% 133@156 
13. 151@153 85% @87% 167% @168% 132@155 
15. 151@153 87% @89% 171% @172% 132@155 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mar. 15 Mar. 16 
Mar. 13 Mar. 6 1919 1918 





Ma: 2 GORE. 2 ince 554 555 2,526 
No. 1 northern.. 91 99 12,849 
No. 2 northern.. 8 6 1,599 
OERCTB .ccccecce 8,091 8,049 6,953 
TORRID weccece 8,743 8,709 23,927 639 
BR ZOSt. 0 cveosss 10,594 11,108 
BE BOGS cwcvers 12,743 12,916 
BM BOBS ives aes 10,805 12,148 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar. 15 
Mar.13 Mar. 6 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,731,180 1,060,010 1,871,980 
Flour, bbls ...... 10,275 9,186 36,708 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,730 1,594 1,694 
Core, DUB: wcisecs 180,900 92,480 290,630 
Oats, bus ....... 301,080 136,320 527,310 
Barley, bus ..... 189,000 105,820 1,733,260 
eG, WUD wesicisr 168,980 121,600 525,350 
Flaxseed, bus 147,960 41,000 226,550 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 

ending Saturday were: Mar. 15 
Mar.13 Mar. 6 1919 

Wheat, bus 425,960 475,200 863,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 234,685 248,137 335,788 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,050 10,294 11,566 
Corn, DUB ..... a0 88,210 150,080 168,910 
ey DES veces 233,640 314,420 320,320 
Barley, bus ..... 107,640 146,280 823,280 
es. Se ns ete xae 203,000 260,640 62,010 
Flaxseed, bus ... 5,750 6,660 54,110 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 15 Mar. 16 Mar. 17 


Mar,13 Mar.6 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 59 68 81 673 306 
Oats ...2,915 2,929 930 1,534 6,600 
Barley .. 844 843 798 880 975 
Rye ....4,742 4,833 4,405 292 384 


Flaxseed. 30 34 28 60 485 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

r-—Mpls—7.  -————Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track *May July 

Mar, 9...$5.09 4.99 4.99 4. 89 4.75% 








Mar, 10...,.5.12 5.02 5.03% 4.80 
Mar. 11... 5.11 5.01 5.03% 4.85 
Mar, 12... 5.25 5.15 5.18 ° 4.98 
Mar, 13... 5.14 5.09 5.13 5.04 4.96 
Mar. 15... 5.13% 5.11 5.18 5.08% 5.01 


*New. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 148 227 119 30 28 49 
Duluth..... 20 19 9 39 10 60 





Totals.... 168 246 128 69 38 109 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to March 
13, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis ... 3,211 4,341 316 1,544 
DPUIUED 2 senses 1,064 3,037 709 2,897 
BSCR ac ie ciee “4,275 7,378 1,025 4,441 





Exports for Week Ended March 6, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 








From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 187,607  ..... 145,086 20,965 
Portland, 

Maine 522,000 161,000 36,000 ...... 
Boston - COE . 00-606! \5%043 180,000 
Philadelphia 303,000 154,000 87,000  ...... 
Pn .. eEbeas seems 22,000 ese. 
i, a: ee ee ee eo 86,000 
N. Orleans. 700,000 7,000 31,000 23,000 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 483,000 90,000 BOGS. ccaies 

Tots., wk.2,243,607 412,000 322,086 309,965 


950,892 139,252 295,060 434,863 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Prev. wk... 


Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ...1,239,607 405,000 131,345 
Comtimemt .iccisecss 994,000 ..... 159,741 
S. Ge Cel, MeOPIGR. 6h cote 8 seasea 10,000 
WES GOD bs ic<eciy- Sesdeen Sones 21,000 


Other countries 10,000 Tee -awher 





Totals . - 2,243,607 412,000 322,086 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to March 6, 1920: 


Os FO che venevergweene hres 121,638,365 
UB RRR ee ee eee 14,507,847 
Totals as wheat, bus ........... 186,923,676 
Gee ME kN oe eek icerciececess 2,894,856 
GCG, TD £6 \ cba scavccractecedes 30,155,444 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to March 6, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, ---Exports— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis ...10,335 8,780 210 899 
Se, PAG cesses 308 186 oa oe 
Duluth-Superior 242 495 rT 
Outside mills .. 5,865 6,267 220 

Totals ...06% 16,750 1,119 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


March 183——_-_ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 819 252 483 1,723 51 
Boston ..... 41 13 62 33 2 
Buffalo .....8,035 155 371 1,524 324 
Afloat ....1,068 ems owe 741 eee 
Chicago .....9,465 1,219 3,532 1,668 660 
MHORE oces ccs 6es ees 231 eee 
Detroit ..... 24 16 148 43 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,570 waa 91 6,966 96 
Galveston ...1,673 10 aoe 136 65 
Indianapolis. 364 583 68 3 . 
Kan, City..10,060 403 470 180 ise 
Milwaukee... 953 702 499 296 154 
Minneapolis 8,743 59 2,915 4,742 844 
N. Orleans. .1,181 284 173 Te 761 
Newp. News. ... na 11 135 ée 
New York... 319 38 399 473 242 
Omaha ..... 1,980 876 303 111 98 
WOOO cotccs 3 124 141 i e% ee 
Philadelphia 621 154 204 397 4 
St. Louis.... 6559 340 147 32 37 
Toledo ...... 936 53 83 161 
Totals 48, 414 5,281 10, 100 19,595 3,338 


Last year.111,582 3,374 26,844 15,227 10,452 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,754,000 bus; oats, 
336,000; rye, 1,000. Increases—Corn, 138,000 
bus; barley, 281,000. 


March 17, 1920 


All-Rail Rates 

All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Albany ........ 356.0 New York* ..... 35.9 
Baltimore ...... 33.0 New Yorkt .... 36.9 
Baltimore* ..... 33.0 Ogdensburg .... 38.9 
Baltimoret ..... 33.0 Philadelphia ... 34.9 
Binghamton .... 32.6 Philadelphia* .. 349 
Boston ......... 38.0 Philadelphiat .. 34.9 


Boston* ........ 35.0 Pittsburgh ..... 26.0 
Bostont ........ 36.0 Portland ....... 38 
Buffalo ........ 26.0 Portland* ..... - 35 
Burlington, Iowa 16.6 Punxsutawney.. 32 
Cincinnati ..... 23.0 Quebec .. 43 
Corning ........ 32.5 Richfield Springs 35 
Decatur ........ 17.6 Rochester ...... 32.5 
PUMIED, ciccces +» 82.6 Rockland ...... 38 
Erie ............ 26.0 St. Joseph ..... 20 


Grand Rapids . -- 23.0 Schenectady .... 35 


| ee 32.5 Scranton ....... 34, 
Indianapolis ... 20.0 Stanstead ...... 38 
Ithaca ......... 33.6 Syracuse ...... - 32 
Kansas City .... 20.0 Troy ...cccccces 35. 
Louisville ...... 34.0 Utica ...cccccce 88 
Montreal ....... 38.0 Wayland ....... 32 
Mount Morris... 32.5 Chicago (local). 19. 
New Orleans ... 33.6 Chicago 

Newport News*. 33.0 (proportional) 11.9 


New York ..... 36.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 34.0 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour) 

including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present cro; 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,71 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742, 21 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,655,935 355 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 





6 m. 10,122,820 8,609,250 9,344,880 








MEMPOM: cacscces 1,180,145 653,485 

APPT. wccccese 1,638,435 726,865 

) AP 1,548,220 905,255 

SURG. sevsvecs 1,095,210 1,065,235 

SOc cscvcses 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,38 

AUB. s cocvcese 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,14 
TPi ccccccce 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,3 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for 
eign shipments on the present crop year 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-1 











September... 37,115 ...... 39,970 54,0 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91, 2¢ 
November... 18,575 364,335 120,365 79,8 
December 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,9 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,2 
February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 if 

6 mos. -208,545 898,820 620,265 5624,' 
tn , EEE 35,850 60,050 95,8 
Seer ee 123,640 48,870 127,7 
BSCS CHCE Kee ves 276,230 51,180 131,94 
BOMB ccccee esaeee 116,595 64,850 209,3 
SU etres Cobeth  Cheaee 37,715 45,4 
MO his cteees§ sbarse 6,300 31,8 

BOOP icce seccse 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,s 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapo 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— —Duluth- Winnips 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 19 
March 10.. 219 255 12 6 184 


March 11.. 200 261 10 4 52 
March 12.. 180 252 7 2 184 
6 


25 
March 13.. 186 196 4 t 205 
March 15.. 424 263 11 3 176 
March 16.. 138 251 5 5 318 1 


Totals ..1,347 1, 468 49 24 1,119 { 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have be 
passed for publication by the United Stat 
Patent Office: 

“The Pioneer of ’Em All,” with pictu 
of an Indian man; No. 106,544. Owner, Pe 
tijohn Pure Products Co., Minneapolis. Us« 
on wheat pancake flour, parched bran, Ir 
dian mixture, buckwheat pancake flour, ar 
parched wheat. 

“Swift’s Gromeal’’; No. 123,143. Owns 
Swift & Co., Chicago. Used on hog feed 

“Ajax”; No. 125,958. Owner, Judith Mi 
ing Co., Hobson, Mont. Used on wheat flou 

“Moonglo”’; No. 113,405. Owner, W. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Us« 
on wheat flour. 

“Honor’; No. 114,637. 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
flour, 

“Wellman,” statue on globe; No. 123,65 
Owner, Wellman-Peck & Co., San Francis« 
Used on pearl barley, split peas, tapio: 
popcorn, corn meal, rolled oats, farina. 

“Shield-Lion’; No. 126,521. Owner, I 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague, Mir 
Used on wheat flour. 


Owner, Washbur 
Used on whea 





Poland hopes to obtain during 19 
about 300,000 tons of wheat, rye, barley. 
and oats from her farmers by increasinz 
the price paid to the producer and re 
uisitioning supplies in proportion to tl 
size of the farm and the productivity o! 
the land. The most productive distric 
will be required to furnish from 66 | 
265 lbs per acre; those not so productive 
from 44 to 155 Ibs; farms still less pro- 
ductive from 33 to 88 Ibs. The import 
tion of grain, potatoes, and “fruits of 
the soil” is prohibited. 





Total British investments in Mexico are ~ 


estimated at $500,000,000. This includes 
oil, public utilities and mines, 
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WINDSTORM IN SOUTHWEST 





Gales Sweep Over Wheatfields, Doing Some 
Damage to Areas Unprotected by Snow 
—Small Buildings Destroyed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—High winds with a ve- 
locity of from 40 to 55 miles per hour, 
accompanied by clouds of sand, swept 
central and northeastern Kansas early 
this afternoon, doing damage to the new 
crop in those sections of the state that 
had no firm soil protection. Salina re- 
ports little damage from drifting in that 
immediate vicinity, the surface of the 
soi! generally remaining intact. 

fhe gale originated in northeastern 
Kansas. and evidenced a westward ten- 
dency, sweeping over central Kansas and 
ext nding as far as the state line. The 
storm spent the greater portion of its 
energy before reaching western Kansas. 

\n idea of the violence of the storm 
is (o be had through reports from sec- 
tions in its path, which tell of the de- 
struction of small buildings and the up- 
rooting of trees in those territories. 

R. E. Srerure. 
* * 

r. Louis, Mo., March 16.—(Special 
‘iegram)—Another heavy rainfall in 
the past 24 hours has further benefited 
the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, and general conditions 
show an improvement. Warm rains have 
pul a green tinge on the wheat, and the 
plant is looking as good as might be ex- 
pected for the time of year. 

Perer DERLIEN. 
* * 

Vasninecton, D. C., March 13.—The 
weather of the week was very unfavor- 
ible for vegetation and farm operations 
in practically all districts east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the weekly report of 
the Weather Bureau, issued Wednesday, 
states. Much damage was done by low 
temperatures in the South, there was con- 
siderable snow in northern districts, and 

re storms prevailed in the Northeast. 
lhe unseasonably cold weather during 
much of the week was decidedly unfa- 
vorable for winter grains in the principal 
winter wheat belt, but it was more favor- 
ible in most of the far western states, 
while much needed moisture was received 
in parts of the upper Mississippi valley 
wid in the northern great plains. Winter 
wheat continued to deteriorate in the 
Ohio valley as a result of the persistent 
unfavorable weather, while reports from 
the lower Missouri valley were decidedly 
pessimistic. Winter wheat was unfavor- 
ably affected in Kansas by continued de- 
ficient moisture and unseasonably low 
temperatures, and deterioration was re- 
ported from Oklahoma on account of 
cold, high winds, and scanty top-soil 
moisture. The freeze was injurious to 
winter grains in Texas and parts of the 
Southeast, but they are reported as doing 
well in Arkansas and continue in fairly 
good condition in other portions of the 
Southeast, although growth was checked 
generally by the prevailing cold weather. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 
* ” 

INpIANAPoLIS, IND., March 13.—Weath- 
er conditions have been unfavorable this 
week for growing wheat and rye in In- 
diana. Temperatures that at times 
ranged as low as five to eight degrees 
above zero prevailed Monday and Tues- 
day, followed by warmer weather, which 
turned much colder Friday and Saturday. 

With no snow covering left on the 
ground, March, with its freezes and thaws, 
promises to be especially dangerous this 
year. Reports indicate that considerable 
damage already has been done in some 
localities by the severe winter, but only 
the development of the crops in the next 
few weeks will reveal accurately just 
how widespread the loss is. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
* * 


NAsHvinLe, Tenn., March 13.—In Ten- 
hessee it is difficult to forecast the con- 
dition of growing wheat. There have 
been alternate freezing and thawing re- 
cently. The general reports indicate a 
crop not over 60 per cent of normal. 
Millers have been experiencing difficulty 
in securing shipments of requisitioned 
wheat out of Chicago, and have been 
forced to buy in limited quantities to 
meet needs. Cincinnati and other Ohio 
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points have offered wheat quite freely, 
the price basis being $2.48@2.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 


JouHn LEIPER. 
* 


Ocpven, Uran, March 13.—Frequent 
rains during the past week have kept soil 
conditions excellent in the dry-farming 
districts, so that farmers report excellent 
prospects for wheat crops in northern 
Utah. Despite this precipitation, coming 
in the form of snow for the mountain 
districts, the possibilities of ample water 
supplies for irrigation this year remain 
doubtful. Farmers say, however, that 
with normal spring rains there will be 
sufficient water supply. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





KANSAS WHEAT CONDITION 


Recent Severe Cold Wave Not Believed to 
Have Seriously Damaged Crop—News 
of the Growing Plant 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 13.—The fol- 
lowing is a report on wheat conditions in 
Kansas as reported by E. J. Smiley, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 

“It is thought that 200,000 acres of 
tracts which were sown last fall will be 
abandoned to other crops. There would 
then be left 7,196,000 acres standing, of 
which 2,000,000 is volunteer growth. 

“In southeastern Kansas, where soft 
wheat is grown, the dry spell of the early 
fall was responsible for late plowing and 
seeding. During the early fall, wheat 
made little growth. During the last three 
months the district has been in great 
need of moisture. 

“The 11 counties in the central district 
report the estimated 1,755,000 acres of 
wheat in fair to good condition, although 
in need of moisture. 

“In the south-central district, with an 
acreage of 2,163,000, the crop is reported 
in very poor condition, with practically 
40 to 50 per cent of the wheat killed. 

“The southwestern counties, with a re- 
ported acreage of 872,000, are in dire need 
of moisture; 50 per cent of the wheat 
is volunteer. 

“Eastern counties report a decided 
lack of moisture for six months, and state 
that heavy losses are anticipated. This 
district is said to comprise 1,507,000 
acres. 

“The western counties, with an acreage 
of 536,000, report precipitation aplenty. 
One-half of the wheat is of volunteer 
growth, much of it being of sufficient 
thickness to form a sod. 

“The north-central district received 
moisture this week, which will suffice for 
the present. The acreage in this district 
is estimated at 1,100,000. 

“The northwestern counties, with an 
acreage of 1,024,000, reports plenty of 
moisture. Volunteer wheat in this re- 
gion is said to total 50 per cent. 

“In the northeastern district the condi- 
tion of the crop is fair to good; however, 
additional moisture would be beneficial. 
The acreage in these counties totals 513,- 
000.” 

It is not thought the recent cold wave 
severely damaged the new crop. The 
slight snow precipitation afforded little 
protection, as the high winds did not al- 
low it to settle. A light damage is re- 
ported from areas which were in close 
proximity to, but were not visited by, the 
precipitation, due to sandstorms. 

Topeka reports heavy rains, driven by 
a strong northwesterly wind, having been 
generally distributed over eastern Kan- 
sas yesterday. 

Emporia reports the breaking of a 
long drouth, March 12, when the first pre- 
cipitation in several months visited that 
section. 

Chanute, Kansas, reports state one and 
one-third inches of rain fell there March 
12, which was more than the winter’s 
total precipitation. 

The following are joint reports of the 
state and federal agricultural depart- 
ments: 


CONDITIONS IN MISSOURI 


“Investigation indicates an increase of 
15 per cent, or 263,000 acres, in the corn 
area, and an increase of 8 per cent, or 
168,000 acres, in hay. The clover area 
promises to be 10 per cent more than 
last year, though high prices for seed, 
$25@40 per bu, will curtail planting. 


These increases, however, will make a 
total area of corn, wheat, oats, and hay 
about 5 per cent less than usual, owing 
to the big decrease in winter wheat area 
planted last fall, 2,580,000 acres, com- 
pared with 4,300,000 acres in the previous 
fall. Instability of prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and the difficulty of obtaining labor, 
will tend to hold the planted area down. 
The farmer is cutting down his opera- 
tions to the point where he can carry on 
the work himself or by the aid of his own 
family. 
CONDITIONS IN NEBRASKA 


“On March 1, the farmers held 75,- 
674,000 bus of their 1919 corn crop. This 
is 40 per cent of last year’s production, 
and compares with 34,464,000 bus held a 
year ago. March stocks of wheat on 
farms are estimated to be 11,528,000 bus, 
or 19 per cent of the crop, as compared 
to the 10-year average of 24 per cent. 
The largest stocks are in southwestern 
and south-central Nebraska. It is esti- 
mated that 74 per cent of the crop will 
be shipped from the county where grown, 
the remainder being used for seed, fed 
as screenings, or milled locally. The bulk 
of the new wheat crop is in good condi- 
tion. In no single section is the crop re- 
ported in poor condition. 


CONDITIONS IN OKLAHOMA 


“Not since 1916 has there been such a 
large percentage of corn on farms on 
March 1. In that year, as in 1919-20, 
the shortage of cars made it difficult for 
the farmers to move their crops. A num- 
ber of northern counties have been forced 
to ship corn in to offset their small pro- 
duction, but most counties had a surplus 
to ship out. The percentage of mer- 
chantable grain was greater than it has 
been since the 1915 crop, and is estimated 
at 88 per cent. 

“On account of the price guaranty 
there has been little object on the part of 
the farmer to hold his wheat, and stand 
the shrinkage, and but for the inability 
to ship, it is probable that there would 
be less than 15 per cent remaining on 
farms at this time. On Dec. 1, it was 
estimated that 27 per cent of the crop 
was still on the farms, which indicates 
that 12 per cent has been disposed of in 
the last three months. 

CONDITIONS IN TEXAS 

“Of the 202,800,000 bus of corn raised 
in Texas last year, 49 per cent, or 99,- 
372,000 bus, remained on farms March 1, 
About 11 per cent, or 22,308,000 bus, has 
been shipped out of the counties where 
grown. The Texas crop last year was ex- 
ceptionally large, which accounts for the 
great excess in reserves over those of 
previous years. Merchantable quality of 
the crop was 85 per cent. 

“It is estimated that 15 per cent of the 
total production of wheat remains on 
farms at the present time, as compared to 
3 per cent for the same date the previous 
year. A much larger amount was shipped 
out of the counties where grown, this be- 
ing 50 per cent, compared with 15 per 
cent for the year before. Much of the 
wheat on hand is of low grade, due to 
the rain damage in the shock. 


CONDITIONS IN KANSAS 


“Farm reserves March 1, 1920, were 
36,240,000 bus in Kansas. This compares 
with 4,080,000 so held on March 1, 1919. 
This year’s crop is 24 per cent of the 
1919 crop. 

“Delay in the marketing of wheat is 
generally attributed to three causes, the 
primary one being the shortage of cars 
for shipping. In the northwestern and 
north-central counties threshing was 
greatly hampered by fall and early win- 
ter rains, and is not yet completed in 
some localities. Some farmers in all 
parts of the state, who were financially 
able to wait, and so minded, have held 
back their wheat, believing the spring 
markets would see a decided increase in 
price. The result is the largest March 
reserve ever known in the state. 

“Of last year’s corn crop, Kansas farm- 
ers still have 19,241,000 bus, or 28 per 
cent of the 1919- production, compared 
with 6,964,000 bus a year ago, and 33,- 
328,000 on March 1, 1918. Much corn is 
yet to be husked in the north-central and 
northwestern counties. Of the 1919 Kan- 
sas corn crop 83 per cent is estimated to 
have been of merchantable quality, com- 
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pared with 64 per cent of the 1918 crop, 
and 61 per cent of the 1917 product.” 
R. E, Srerurna. 





New Alabama Feed Standards 
Nasuvittz, Tenn., March 13.—M. C. 
Algood, commissioner of agriculture of 
Alabama, has issued new standards for 
feed in that state, effective from and 
after the close of business on March 25. . 
Rules are set out in the following Regu- 
lation No. 11: 
Hard 


-—Soft wheat—, wheat 
Protein Fat Fiber Fiber 


Wheat BPOM .csicacicr 14.5 3.5 9.5 il 
Standard middlings 
(red or brown shorts) 16 $6  olsce 8 


Gray shorts (gray mid- 

dlings or total shorts) 16 3.5 6 
Wheat mixed feed 

(mill-run wheat feed) 16 3.5 8 9 

“Products termed ‘wheat bran,’ ‘stand- 
ard middlings,’ ‘gray shorts, ete., shall 
conform to the definitions adopted by 
the department, which are identical with 
the definitions adopted by the American 
Feed Control Officials in convention Nov. 
21-27, 1919, and shall be guaranteed at 
least to equal the above standards, when 
registered and offered for sale in this 
state, except as hereinafter set out for 
the products branded ‘second grade.’ 

“The standards apply to the products 
obtained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling. Any of such defined 
products—being in every respect pure 
and true to name—that are not guaran- 
teed at least to equal the above stand- 
ards, when registered in this office to be 
offered for sale from and after March 
25, 1920, shall be branded ‘second grade.’ 
The term ‘second grade’ shall appear as 
a part of the name or brand, and shall 
be printed in the same size and face type 
as remainder of the brand name. 

“Mixtures of any two or more of the 
wheat by-products, obtained otherwise 
than through the usual process of com- 
mercial milling, shall be guaranteed at 
not less than the above standards, with 
respect to percentages used, and shall be 
named in the order that the ingredients 
of the mixture predominate, that used in 
greater proportions being set out first, 
or be offered for sale under trade names. 

“Manufacturers, distributors, or other 
responsible parties are expected to adjust 
any tags or labels that do not conform 
to the regulations and standards herein- 
above set out, without further notice. 
Failure to comply with the regulations 
in tagging or labeling of a shipment or 
lot of feed will subject the feed to seiz- 
ure and confiscation, the same to be for- 
feited to the state, as provided in section 
11 of the commercial feedingstuff laws.” 

Joun Lerrer. 





New Crops in England 

New crops are in course of cultivation 
in England, and “out of them new in- 
dustries are arising,” says the London 
Daily Mail. Flax is one. Apart from 
the big company that has bought the gov- 
ernment flax factories, quite a number of 
farmers are sowing flax, either for the 
seed or for the fiber. 

Tobacco of a special brand is another 
crop. An English variety is being 
“created,” with virtues that make it suit- 
able for light, sandy soils. A third crop 
is the plant “woad,” the revival of the 
growth of which, in East Anglia, is re- 
ceiving consideration. “The price and in- 
feriority of many aniline dyes,” says the 
Mail, “is reviving interest in vegetable 
dyes, from indigo to the common rag- 
wort.” 

A special subdepartment of the board 
of agriculture is concerned with farina, 
or potato flour, and a factory is in opera- 
tion in Kings Lynn. More corn is being 
grown in Essex for use as a green vege- 
table; while as to beet sugar, sustained 
efforts are being made and government 
assistance invoked. 





Liverpool Corn Futures 

Trading in corn futures in Liverpool 
will be resumed March 15. Speculative 
operations in that market, were suspend- 
ed soon after the opening of the war 
five years ago. 

The Canadian government has paid out 
more than $150,000,000 in gratuities, has 
spent $57,000,000 for re-establishment of 
disabled soldiers, and will spend $50,- 
000,000 more in putting disabled soldiers 
in positions where they can earn a living. 
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SENATE ADOPTS REED RESOLUTION 


TO INVESTIGATE GRAIN CORPORATION 


Wasninoton, D. C., March 13.—The 
Senate on Thursday adopted the Reed 
resolution authorizing an investigation 
of the Grain Corporation by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Manufactures 
of the Senate. There was no record vote. 

Several senators opposed the resolu- 
tion on the ground that the Department 
of Justice was already investigating the 
accusations against M. H. Houser, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Corporation, 
upon which the Reed resolution is based, 
and that to order a Senate investigation 
of the same subject-matter would mean 
mere duplication and added expenditure. 

During the debate Senator Ashurst 
charged that the resolution was directed 
primarily at Herbert Hoover and that 
it was “a part of the policy that is being 
pursued to throw mud upon men who 
rendered valuable services during the 
war.” 

A letter from Mr. Houser was present- 
ed by Senator Chamberlain. It urged a 
complete investigation of the charges. 
Senator Chamberlain said it was strange 
that a grand jury should make “a con- 
demnatory and damning report against 
a man without returning an indictment.” 

Senator Lodge is expected to call the 
Committee on Manufactures together 
some time next week, and select a sub- 
committee to proceed with the investiga- 
tion. The Republican leader is acting 
chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, by virtue of Senator La Follette’s 
long absence from the capital on account 
of illness. 


ACTION NO SURPRISE 


The adoption of the Reed resolution 
came as no surprise. It had long been 
discounted as part of a movement sanc- 
tioned by organization politicians of both 
parties against the candidacy of Herbert 
C. Hoover for the presidency. While 
there is not much expectation that the 
investigation will develop a scandal, there 
is a strong hope that Julius H. Barnes 
will be maneuvered into a position where 
it will be made to appear that the $50,- 
000,000 profits realized by the Grain Cor- 
poration came out of the pockets of the 
American public and was a factor in 
boosting the cost of living. If an impres- 
sion can be created that “Hoover and 
Barnes boosted the cost of living,” the 
senators interested in the investigation 
will be eminently satisfied. 

The debate which preceded a viva voce 
vote on the Reed resolution was one of 
the most colorless discussions heard in the 
Senate in a long time. When the vote 
was put by Senator Lenroot, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, who was in the chair, the 
nays seemed to have made more noise 
than the yeas. The Wisconsin senator, 
however, thought the contrary to be the 
fact, and not a single senator on either 
side of the chamber questioned this de- 
cision or demanded a roll call. 

Senator Lodge did not participate in 
the debate at all. Senator Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, the temporary Democratic 
leader, said a few words, but did not 
make a fight against adoption of the reso- 
lution. Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
said some nice things about Mr. Barnes, 
but did not oppose the resolution. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain, of Oregon, performed 
similarly on the Democratic side. 


THE MOTIVE IN THE BACKGROUND 


The gist of the matter is to be found 
in the fact that Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, author of the resolution, has been 
one of the strongest critics of the ad- 
ministration’s stand on the treaty. He 
has been a very effective ally of the Re- 
publican irreconcilable group in this con- 
nection. Here was a case where Senator 
Reed wanted something, and it was up 
to the Republican politicians to repay, 
a thing not difficult to do in this instance, 
because they do not look with any favor 
on the growing political. strength of 
Hoover in some sections of the country. 

The following excerpts from the Sen- 
ate debate give an illuminating picture 
of how the Senate approved the Reed 
resolution, notwithstanding the fact that 
the great majority of those present were 
convinced that the proposed investiga- 
tion was needless: 


- Mr. Reep: I suppose there will be no 
objection to this resolution. It is the 
ordinary resolution. The grand jury at 
Spokane, Wash., made an investigation, 
and its report contains certain charges, 
and the matter is one, it seems to me, 
that ought to be investigated. I presume 
the resolution will go through without 
opposition. . 

Mr. Asuurst: I am heartily in favor 
of this motion. We have only 66 inves- 
tigating committees out, and we have not 
enough. Each committee that is con- 
ducting an investigation is a joke, and 
we ought to have another investigation, 
for we need another joke. I am in favor 
of them. This is the season for jokes. 
So I think the resolution ought to pass 
unanimously, so that we will have 67 
investigating committees instead of 66; 
and let us hope that some of them some 
day will report, and that the ponderous 
tomes may be filed away to be used, of 
course, for campaign material. I hope 
that no one will object to this resolution, 
for I understand it is not an investigation 
of the Grain Corporation, but is an in- 
direct thrust at Mr. Hoover. Let us, 
therefore, add the name of Mr. Hoover, 
and strike out all the other parts, 


NOT TIMID ABOUT MR. HOOVER 


Mr. Reep: I do not take it very kindly 
that the senator intimates that this reso- 
lution is offered for an ulterior purpose. 
I have never shown any timidity in ex- 
pressing my opinion about Mr. Hoover, 
here or elsewhere. I hold no brief either 
for him or against him. This proposed 
investigation is based upon the charges 
that are made and solemnly recorded 
here. I do not know whether those 
charges are true or false. If they are 
not true, the facts ought to be disclosed. 
lf they are true, they very gravely con- 
cern the public and the public business. 

Mr. Asxurst: If the senator will yield, 
I have no intention to reflect on the 
motives of my friend, the senator from 
Missouri; but I do feel that in this time, 
when our nerves are all at high tension, 
and we only have 66 committees investi- 
gating, surely no senator ought to oppose 
this investigation. We ought to have 
more committees out investigating, and I 
rose to support the resolution; and while 
it may appear facetious, it was my 
method of giving the country to under- 
stand that this investigation is a part of 
the policy that is now being pursued, and 
that the senator from Missouri is the 
unwitting and innocent—he is perfectly 
honest—instrument that is being used to 
forward partisan plans. He is uncon- 
sciously being used to throw mud upon 
men who rendered valuable services dur- 
ing the Great War. 

Now I am told that I was wrong about 
Mr. Hoover being the person to be in- 
vestigated; it is one Mr. Barnes. I never 
heard of Mr. Barnes before, but I think 
he ought to be investigated on general 
principles (laughter) ; and I hope that no 
senator will vote against this resolution; 
but it is time to tear away the camouflage 
that is being erected here, behind which 
politicians are artfully screening them- 
selves and firing shots at other people. 
I do not include my friend from Mis- 
souri in that. I want the country to 
know that these 66, or it may be 76, in- 
vestigations are now going on. You are 
investigating, but you never report, and 
the country has just as little confidence in 
your reports as it would have in the re- 
port of a police judge. 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. BARNES 


Mr. Kexioce: So far as Mr. Barnes is 
concerned, whose name has been brought 
into this discussion, I wish to say that 
he does not object to any investigation 
the Senate desires to make. When Mr. 
Barnes heard of the grand jury report in 
the state of Washington, he immediately 
asked the attorney general to make a 
thorough investigation and, if there was 
anything wrong, to prosecute. I do not 
know Mr. Houser. I do -know Mr. 
Barnes. I have known him for a good 
many years. As I have said before, when 
the war broke out Mr. Barnes disposed of 
his business, and he has given his time 
without compensation to the government 


for the last three years. He has done the 
best he could with the Grain Corporation, 
and I know him to be an efficient and an 
honest man. He may make mistakes, but 
they are not intentional. As far as Mr. 
Barnes is concerned, he does not object 
to any investigation. He asked the at- 
torney general to make one at once, and 
he understands it is now being made. I 
think, myself, if the attorney general is 
investigating the subject of the violation 
of the law in the state of Washington, the 
Senate committee, when this is passed, 
should await the result of that investiga- 
tion. But as Mr. Barnes’s name has been 
brought in, I simply wished to make that 
statement. 

Mr. Henperson: Does the senator 
know of any reason why this resolution 
should be adopted, in view of the fact 
that the Department of Justice is now in- 
vestigating this matter? 

Mr. Kexroce: I do not know of any, 

Mr. CuamsBertain: I am not going to 
oppose the reference of this resolution to 
the Committee on Manufactures, nor am 
I disposed to object to the fullest and 
freest investigation of the subjects in- 
volved. I question a little bit the pro- 
priety of the Senate going into this ques- 
tion, just at this particular time, in view 
of the fact that an investigation is being 
had by the Department of Justice. 


A LETTER FROM MR. HOUSER 

M. H. Houser, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Grain Corporation, is a 
resident of my state, and, so far as I 
know, has up to this time sustained an 
excellent reputation. If it has been called 
in question, the fact- has never been 
brought to my attention. I received a 
letter from him, under date of Feb. 18, 
in which he calls attention to this report 
of the grand jury, and he inclosed to me 
a two- or three-column article which he 
had had printed in the Daily Oregonian, 
at Portland, Oregon, in the way of de- 
fense and in the way of showing what he 
had attempted to do. I will not present 
it here now, because it can be presented 
to the committee at the proper time. 
He says in his letter: 

“I realize all fair-minded people have 
no patience with these inferences or in- 
sinuations. Either a man is guilty or he 
is not, but the manner in which they 
have attempted to pillory me without 
making an indictment leaves me almost 
helpless, and I feel that I owe it to the 
Grain Corporation and to myself to turn 
the full light of investigation on the ac- 
tions of these would-be assassins of hu- 
man character.” 

This was written to me after he had 
appealed—and I assume, from what has 
been said here, that Mr. Barnes joined 
with him in the appeal—to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, asking for a full investi- 
gation. He had no way of reaching the 
public except through the public prints, 
or through an investigation before some 
judicial tribunal. The attorney general 
of the United States, acting upon the 
appeal of the officers of the Grain Cor- 
poration, instructed the district attorney 
of Portland, Oregon, Lester W. Hum- 
phreys, who is not only an able man but 
a man of the highest character, to fully 
investigate this whole subject. He went 
up to Spokane, I note by the papers 
though I do not know it of my own 
knowledge, and is co-operating with the 
district attorney up there; and the mat- 
ter is still under investigation. 





DAMNING REPORT WITH INDICTMENT 

The strange part about this whole 
situation to me, Mr. President, is that a 
grand jury, acting under the advice of a 
trained lawyer, should go to work and 
make a damning report against an in- 
dividual without hearing him and with- 
out finding an indictment against him. 
It seems to me that if these men were 
justly criticized in the report of a grand 
jury, there must have been enough evi- 
dence to have warranted their indictment, 
prosecution, and conviction. 

In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment, through the Department of Justice, 
has started an investigation, I think it 
is rather unfortunate that another inves- 
tigation should be had here, and yet I 
want it thoroughly understood that I do 
not, oppose an investigation. If this con- 
stituent of mine, or if any of these offi- 
cers of the Grain Corporation, are guilty, 
they ought to be punished. But it does 
seem hard to believe that men of the 
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character and standing that these men 
have had would be guilty of undertaking, 
to swindle the government in the emer- 
gency of a great war. It is my opinion 
now that when the resolution under con- 
sideration has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures that committe: 
should, before expending large sums of 
money in an investigation, wait for , 
reasonable time to see the result of the 
investigation in progress by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Joun J. Marrrnan, 





Sugar Investigation Demanded 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 13.—T) 
House has adopted a resolution authori: 
ing an investigation of the alleged activi! 
of the attorney general in fixing the pri: 
of Louisiana sugar at 17c. It was charge, 
in the debate on the resolution that At- 
torney General Palmer exceeded his au- 
thority and violated the federal statut: 
in notifying Louisiana planters wha 
price on sugar was acceptable ty 
the government. Should the investiga- 
tion develop the accuracy of the charg: 
made, it was predicted that impeachmen 
proceedings would follow. 

Democrats charged that the candidac 
of Mr. Palmer for the presidential nom 
ination precipitated the investigatio 
rather than any bona fide public interest 

Joun J, Marrinan, 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MARCH 5 
Grain Corporation estimates of week 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stock 
(000’s omitted): 








Flour output Total for 
bbls year,* bbls 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 191 
March 6& ...... 2,135 2,116 99,694 84,0: 
POM, BF ccccces 2,244 1,884 97,559 81,95 
Ved, 80 ccccecce 2,206 2,006 95,315 80,09 
WO BS iesccas 2,515 1,904 93,109 78,0 
POR. 6 cesisecs 2,312 1,942 90,594 76,1 
POM. BO accccce 2,701 2,270 88,282 74,2 
Jan. 2,314 85,581 71,9 
Jan. 2,670 82,722 69,¢ 
Jan. 2,280 79,651 66,9 
Jan. 2,472 76,473 64,7 
1918 1919 19 
Dec. 2,206 73,442 62,: 
Dec. 2,437 70,445 60, 
Dec. 3,275 67,730 57,5 
wee, B scesses 2,956 8,126 64,853 54, 
Mev. B38 cccces 3,179 2,739 61,897 651, 
A aa 3,147 2,747 68,718 48, 
wee, OF scence 3,130 2,532 65,571 5, 
Mev. FF scccce 3,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oat, BA i cscvee 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,952 
eee 3,350 2,630 45,884 38,658 
Get, 27 scscece 3,394 2,660 42,534 36, 
ee, BO vscusens 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
OO, B ciavace 3,316 2,754 365,637 30,654 
Ss ee 8,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Bene. 20 scvcece 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. eee 8 2,976 25,539 22,( 
Sept. § 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 39 ..c.ee 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,557 
Aug. 22 ...... 2,887 2,499 16,374 14,456 
pS Se) eres 2,633 2,387 13,537 11,9 
eee.  @ odekes 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
ee 8 kcncve 2,121 1,947 8,389 7, 206 
SUF BB ccccsce 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,219 
SU BO vekssas 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,419 
SOAP BE caccces 1,396 1,178 2,539 1, 
FF 6 ccvsces 1,143 681 1,143 f 


Total flour output, 12 months ended Ju 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 months end 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls. 

WHEAT (BUS) 
--Receipts— -——Stocks- 








Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 191 
March & ...... 4,031 8,178 178,171 212,( 
Feb. 27 ...+00+ 5,664 2,889 182,625 219, 
Web. 80 .cscoee 4,961 8,840 188,696 225,5 
Feb. 13 ......5 4,183 5,171 195,718 233,4 
Feb. 6 wcccccs 3,887 5,842 202,330 242,7 
Jan. 30 ....... 6,421 8,371 210,938 245, 
Jan, 23 .....4. 5,671 6,267 217,148 247,1 
TOR, 16 .occoee 8,217 8,788 225,642 249, 
Jan, 7,007 234,191 251,1°! 
Jan, 4,937 243,463 253,4 

1918 1919 191 
Dec, 2 7,239 251,069 254,( 
Dec. 10,227 257,817 256,: 
Dec, 15,124 261,892 256, 
Dec. 18,932 268,521 257,: 
Nov. 28 ...++5. 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,: 
Nov. 21 ...+ee. 13,531 13,311 283,841 271, 
Nov. 14,349 288,432 291,( 
Nov. 13,673 293,406 292,/55 
Oct. 15,697 293,993 287,'*1 
Oct. 20,350 288,504 271,°5°3 
Oct, 27,884 288,504 271,573 
Oct. 26,535 288,320 262,505 
Oct. 27,659 281,671 253,:37 
Sept. 31,690 271,852 243,°°9 
Sept. 30,847 264,779 220,550 
Sept. 35,941 254,817 196, 10 
Sept. 34,394 239,883 176,°°2 
Aug. $2,270 214,838 160,12 
Aug. 30,030 189,353 142,: 53 
Aug. 30,093 164,271 125,°92 
Aug. 35,564 140,273 109, 15 
Aug. 42,662 108,330 89, 17 
July , 40,283 80,638 64,514 
July 18 ....6-. 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 11 ....... 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 wcsceee 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,/31 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal 
ceipts, June 27 to March 6, 704,983,000 | 
against 693,668,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

(July 1 to March 5) 
1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, bus ......... 89,402,000 122,326,°00 
Flour, DbIs ......+.++- 11,539,000 17,755,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 141,327,000 202,223,000 


mn 
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FROM FLOUR BAGS TO PEARL BUTTONS 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


“In those early days the only route of 
communication with the world was by 
the Mississippi. During the first year 
of settlement in the upper Mississippi 
ley, packets came but once in two 
eks and seldom stopped unless for 
od or to land passengers. The mails 
re sent from Galena, Ill, and often 
rown from the passing boat by the 
ite. The Senator was the only boat 
ining at this time. It made the round 
p between St. Louis and St. Paul. As 
siness rapidly increased, other boats 
re put on until a packet came daily, 
and down, and the event of the day 
s the landing of the steamboat. 

“How interesting it would be to us 
w, could we stand some day and, look- 
» down river, see the Gray Eagle puf- 
ig upstream. Perhaps it is July, ’63. 
e have had no news for twenty-four 
urs—there is mail on board, papers and 
rhaps letters from the ‘boys at the 
mnt.’ The boat swings into the landing; 
call from some one on board, ‘Vicks- 
burg is taken,” and a great shout goes 
up from the crowd on the wharf. Im- 
migrants in their native dress, men, wom- 
en and children, crowd onto the planks, 
| talking in their native language. Bag- 
cage is taken off and fifty or more roust- 
cuts to the time of whistle and song 
rry off boxes and barrels, crates and 
les, and carry on grain and flour.” 

Chis is the picture an old-timer gives 

the days when the Father of Waters 
is the only trade highway of the wheat- 
owers and the millers of northern Iowa 

d Minnesota. Everything they needed 
ich the land could not supply must 
me by boat. There was just one way 

get cash for flour and wheat. That 
is to get the goods to a river landing 

| aboard a’steamer going south. 

Wherever a little bottomland gave 
mm to build and a ravine gave entrance 

the prairie, warehouses were set up 
da road blazed up the ravine, usually 
mgside a racing brook. Down these 
ep and rocky trails jostled and 
mped long caravans of wheat and flour. 
ery creek had its gristmills in those 
ys, and every small river its flour mills. 
iere were many steam flour mills in 

e prairie settlements, too. At the grist- 
ills the farmers waited their turn to get 

“orist floured” which was to solve 
family problem of “Give us this day 

r daily bread.” The flour millers 
imed their product to the landings and 

warehouses for shipment to St. Louis. 

At first these warehouses were just 
stily constructed shacks. At one of 

fifty-seven landings north of Du- 
jue, Iowa, in the big days when boats 
ived almost hourly to load with grain 

d flour, there were fifteen of these 

ck warehouses on the levee. But as 
siness grew, better and more commodi- 

buildings were demanded. Large 
tone warehouses were then built at many 
ints on the river banks, Runways were 
ilt from these, and the flour run in 
icks down them directly onto the boats. 
good many of these big substantial 
rehouses were built by the steamboat 
npanies, and served as “union depots” 
flour and wheat. 
\t some leading shipping points each 
imer company had its own warehouse. 
is was the case at Guttenberg, Iowa, 
ere a bottomland of five miles length 
| a half-mile width afforded a most 
orable location for river shipping. 
ree large flour mills were operated at 
vittenberg: the Model Mill by G. F. 
‘ist on Buck Creek, Pelzer Brothers’ 
| on Miner’s Creek, and the big steam 
| of Fleck, Biedung & Co., with a ca- 
pecity of two hundred barrels a day. 
\ number of fine- stone warehouses 
od on the river bank in those days, re- 
ving flour from the mill wagons at 
ir back doors and pouring it out into 
tcamers through the front doors. Three 
of these warehouses are still standing, 
nlike most of the river warehouses, 
viich have long since either fallen to 
ins or been demolished to provide rock 
‘or other buildings. The largest of them, 
the warehouse used by the Northern Line 
Packet Co., the most important boat line 
| the upper river for some years, after 
veriod of enforced idleness on the pass- 
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ing of river traffic, became the home of 
a pearl button factory. It was an odd 
turn of the wheel of fate. 

There have been two boom epochs on 
the upper Mississippi, the fifties, sixties 
and seventies, when the river was alive 
with boats carrying mill and farm prod- 
ucts south and supplies north, and from 
1890 to 1905, when the pearl fever swept 
the upper valley, and set tens of thou- 
sands of people digging clams. Every 
dead river town woke up and started one 
or more button factories to make pearl 
buttons of the shells, Guttenberg be- 
came an important center for the new 
river activity, as it had been for the 
old, and one of the largest button fac- 
tories on the river did business in the 
old Northern Line warehouse. 

But clamming has declined, like ship- 
ping, and recently the Guttenberg fac- 
tory closed down. Spiders once more 
spin their webs undisturbed in the “ware- 


ulation with a degree of permanence 
which should be reflected in her acreage 
figures. The old irregularities should not 
occur now. Canadian production dur- 
ing the war, like that of the United 
States, was short, and the United States 
took practically all her offerings. Great 
Britain’s imports of flaxseed slumped 
during that period from 21,015,000 bus 
in 1914 to 8,601,000 in 1917, but are now 
recovering. For the first 11 months of 
1919 British imports of flaxseed reached 
22,877,000 bus, and the indications are 
that the December returns wil boost this 
figure decidedly. 

During the early marketing period of 
the crop of 1919, the Winnipeg prices for 
flaxseed were less than those in United 
States markets to the extent of an 
amount equal to the tariff. Competition 
for the Canadian seed, however, forced it 
to a premium during most of the month 
of December, and it reached $5.17 per bu 
in domestic markets. 

The Canadian flaxseed production of 
6,767,000 bus in 1919, about an average 
yield, ranks higher in value among Ca- 
nadian crops because of flaxseed prices. 
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The Flour Warehouse at Guttenberg, Iowa, Which Became a Pearl Button Factory 


house” as it stands idle again, waiting 
for the next thing to turn up on the 
river. It may not have to wait long if 
the promised revival of navigation really 
materializes. 





Canadian Flax Situation 

According to the Market Reporter of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, unless a phenomenal develop- 
ment occurs in the flax fiber industry the 
position of the United States in regard 
to flaxseed will not be independent. Since 
1909 the United States has imported 
from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus annual- 
ly, having had an adequate production in 
1912 only, with 28,073,000 bus. The other 
chief flax-producing countries are Can- 
ada, Argentina, India, China, and Rus- 
sia. Of these, only Canada and Argen- 
tina have been supplying this country in 
quantity; a small amount, however, was 
imported from Asia. 

England has a slight geographic ad- 
vantage over the United States in im- 
porting Argentine seed. Many of our 
crushing centers are near Canadian 
sources of seed, and importation from 
that country is attractive. Canadian pro- 
duction areas are so near those of the 
United States that they are subject in 
part to the same reverses; and therefore 
years of high production in Canada are 
those of high production in the United 
States. 

The logical export markets of Canada 
are the United States and Great Britain. 
In 1913 after the bumper crop of 1912 
in the United States, the domestic crop 
of 17,853,000 bus and the Canadian crop 
of 17,539,000 bus more than supplied the 
needs of this country. Prices were low, 
from $1.23 to $1.54 per bu at markets in 
the United States, with a duty of 20c 
per bu against foreign seed. The total 
imports of the United States in 1913 
from all sources were less than a third 
of the exports of Canada. Canada had a 
poor market, but now the United States 
can probably take all her offerings any 
season. 

The present shortage in world produc- 
tion, resulting in high prices, means stim- 


According to the American consul at 
Kingston, it ranks fourth among the 
grains. This is not surprising, since ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of the farmed 
area is planted to flaxseed, while in the 
United States the percentage is less than 
1 per cent. 

The stimulation of the production of 
flaxseed is more noticeable in those sec- 
tions where it is grown for fiber. There 
has been a continual growth of this in- 
dustry in Ontario and northern Michigan. 
The curtailment of the production in 
Russia, due to the war, and the occupa- 
tion of Belgium by the Germans, may 
have caused the impetus given this young 
industry in Ontario. High prices for 
tow, as well as for fiber flax, may be at- 
tributed to the same cause. 

Ireland normally drew her seed from 
continental Europe, readily absorbed at 
a profitable figure to the growers of 
fiber flax from Ontario which otherwise 
would have been sold for oil purposes. 
The Canadian authorities are offering in- 
ducements in the way of prizes for flax- 
spinning which promise much for the 
future of this industry. The following 
paragraph from a report by the Ameri- 
can consul at Kingston shows how it is 
prospering: 

“If the export trade (flaxseed) has 
been marked by irregularities during the 
past five years there has been a steady 
expansion in the shipments of flax fiber, 
the value of which for the fiscal year 
1919 was $827,327, compared with $374,- 
241 the previous year, and but $34,230 
in 1914. During the present year the 
trade promises to be still larger, the total 
for the five months ending August, 1919, 
the latest period for which figures are 
available, being $759,782, compared with 
$658,115 for the corresponding period of 
1918. In other words, the exports for 
the five months are in excess of the 12 
months of the fiscal year 1918 by $389,- 
541.” 

In the United States flax for fiber is 
grown in Michigan and Oregon, and to a 
limited extent in Washington, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and New York. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
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serving this industry by the selection and 
distribution of varieties yielding superior 
fiber. 





Canadian Grain Movement 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada reports the movement of west- 
ern Canadian grain crops in February 
as follows: 

“During the month a total of 9,365 cars: 
of all grains was inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division, compared 
with 11,411 in January and 4,967 a year 
ago. Of these, 5,015 contained wheat,, as 
against 6,580 in January and 3,468 a 
year ago; 3,103 of these, or 61.9 per cent, 
graded 3 northern or better, as against 
65.3 per cent in January and 58.1 per 
cent a year ago. 

“Of oats, 3,380 cars were inspected, as 
against 3,612 in January and 925 a year 
ago. The continued keen demand for 
this grain is accounted for by purchases 
of United States buyers to fill contracts 
for export to Europe. At the present 
time there is no movement of oats from 
the Head of the Lakes to the seaboard, 
though a fair quantity is being shipped 
for domestic account. Although 3,380 
cars were inspected during the month, 
the total unloaded at public, private and 
interior terminal elevators was only 930. 
Approximately 950 more were billed 
through direct from West to East. A 
balance of some 1,500 cars can only be 
accounted for by consumption in the 
West. 

“The stocks of wheat in public terminal 
elevators increased by 1,220,000 bus, ow- 
ing to embargoes on shipments for ex- 
port during part of the month. As a 
result only 1,547,700 bus went forward to 
the seaboard, compared with 4,551,640 the 
previous month. Export shipments of 
barley suffered likewise, only 153,870 bus 
going forward, against 335,430 the previ- 
ous month. (This latter figure was in- 
correctly shown in last report as 235,430.) 
Flaxseed shipments continued to increase, 
totaling 116,680 bus, compared with 63,- 
000 the previous month, and distributed 
among eastern Ontario points, the sea- 
board for export, Duluth and Minneap- 
olis, 

The new 2,000,000-bu storage addition 
to the Saskatchewan Co-Operative Ter- 
minal Elevator at Port Arthur is rapidly 
nearing completion. When complete this 
plant will have a total storage capacity 
of 5,150,000 bus. The total capacity of 
the 29 public and private terminal eleva- 
tors at Fort William and Port Arthur 
will then be 54,255,000 bus, only exceeded 
by Chicago and Minneapolis. The im- 
portance of this point in the handling 
of grain, as compared with other Ameri- 
can centers, is shown in a comparison of 
the total quantities of wheat, oats and 
barley handled at the principal centers 
during the last five calendar years—the 
highest only being shown. In the case 
of barley, only four years are shown 
for New York and Milwaukee, the 1919 
figures not having been obtained yet. 

WHEAT 
Total receipts 


for five Average, 
years, bus bus 

Fort William - Port 

MPCREP .caccecs .+ 752,202,638 150,440,527 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 596,704,160 119,340,832 
Chicago ............ 328,938,000 64,787,600 
Kansas City ........ 296,019,900 59,203,980 
Duluth-Superior .... 278,310,340 55,662,068 

OATS 

Pere eee ee 646,640,000 129,328,000 
Fort William - Port 

APG oc vcess 206,686,839 41,337,367 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 174,446,170 34,889,234 

BOO, MOU scctcctuns 168,989,122 33,797,824 

Milwaukee ......... 165,766,555 33,153,311 
BARLEY 





Minneapolis-St. Paul 168,32 33,665,194 
CRICRRO occecscscses 1: 25,511,000 
Milwaukee (4 years) 16,608,810 
New York (4 years). 9,488,710 


Duluth-Superior .... 
Fort William - Port 
Arthur ..cccccceee 


9,009,251 
40,988,747 8,197,749 





France is limiting moneys taken out 
of France by travellers to 1,000 francs 
in French or foreign paper money, and 
10 frances in silver, so as to protect the 
home silver supply. A law has also been 
passed penalizing the melting, recoinage 
or withdrawal from circulation of na- 
tional money. 





The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. offices 
in Boston have. been moved to larger 
quarters in the Appleton Building, No. 
4 Liberty Square, corner of Water and 
Batterymarch streets. 
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THAT OTHER LANGUAGE 

There was a time, now appearing more 
or less distressingly remote, when one 
learned foreign languages as part of the 
daily routine of school. One discovered 
that all Gaul is divided into three parts, 
and possibly got as far as arms and the 
man; one acquired such conversational 
prowess as: “Avez-vous le parapluie de 
ma tante?” “Non, mais j’ai les pantoufles 
de votre oncle.” One learned—this was 
so long before the war—to recite “Ich 
weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten”; and 
occasionally the startling discovery was 
made that from this place Xenophon 
marched thirty parasangs in three days. 

All this was very long ago, and for 
most men the memory thereof is revived 
chiefly when their children appear with 
puzzling passages on which they want 
help—Father generally proving less apt 
in this respect than Mother. The for- 
eign language habit is by no means preva- 
lent in the United States, largely because 
of the nation’s geographical isolation. 
The war, which for a time looked as 
though it would bring about a great 
change in this respect, has apparently 
worked, at least for the time being, just 
the other way, and has occasioned an ac- 
tual revulsion against foreign languages, 
in common with nearly everything else 
that does not fit the catchword of the 
day, “one hundred per cent American.” 

Only the most provincial-minded of 
jingoes will seriously claim that this con- 
dition is anything but unfortunate. The 
greatness of America has resulted above 
all else from the nation’s ability to re- 
ceive the best that other lands had to 
give, and to weld it into its own life and 
character. No country can afford ever 
to shut its doors to ideas; that way lies 
mere stagnation and decline. The truest 
American is not the man who decries 
everything fashioned outside of his own 
land, but the man who is quickest to 
perceive abroad the material and intel- 
lectual things which can be made of real 
service in the development of American 
life, 

It is often argued that, so far as books 
are concerned, one can do this by means 
of translations. Essentially this is quite 
untrue, for two reasons: first, because 
the current literature of the day, the 
newspapers, the magazine articles, the 
constant outturn of new books, either are 
never translated at all, or get into Eng- 
lish only after their newness has worn 
off; second, because the spirit of any na- 
tion, the quality which makes its writ- 
ings unique, is absolutely untranslatable. 
Every one recognizes that poetry can- 
not be translated, and the same truth ap- 
plies to any prose that deserves the name. 
A translation is to the original what 
“Hamlet” in the movies is to Shakes- 
peare’s play on the stage. 

If people would only realize this fact, 
foreign languages would be read a great 
deal more than they are. It is the supine 
contentedness with translations that pro- 
duces so much of the national indolence 
with regard to learning or remembering 
foreign tongues. This attitude has been 
fostered by the pernicious, if more or 
less inevitable, method of teaching lan- 
guages in schools; the pupil is always 
taught to translate, whereas he should 
be taught to read without translating. 
The only way to get anywhere with a for- 
eign language is to forget the English 
equivalents of the words, and to think 
only of what they mean in the countries 
where they belong. For example—to 
quote the first passage that comes to 
hand,—“Vous étes un beau ciel d’automne, 
clair et rose,” does not mean, “You are 
a beautiful autumn sky, clear and rosy,” 
for the simple reason that the three ad- 
jectives, “beau,” “clair” and “rose,” do 
not mean what the dictionary says they 
do. Their actual significance is perfect- 
ly clear to any one who knows French, 
and impossible of explanation to any 
one who does not. : 

The normally busy man does not, as 
a rule, take kindly to the notion of delib- 
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erately resuming his boyhood studies; he 
does not want to go to school and learn 
languages, and he is quite sure that he 
has no time for such diversions. What he 
fails to realize is that picking up a lan- 
guage, even if it seems almost forgotten, 
is a relatively simple matter if it is done 
in the right way. The method here sug- 
gested is not, be it understood, recom- 
mended for children,—though it has been 
known to work even there,—for children 
ought to be made to learn grammar, and 
to go through the drudgery of mastering 
the construction of languages. It is put 
forward simply for the man or woman 
who wants to brush up on a language 
nearly lost, or even to acquire some read- 
ing facility in a totally new one, with 
the least possible amount of effort. 

Take some book with which, in transla- 
tion, you are familiar, and which you 
like: “The Three Musketeers” is as good 
an example for most men as any. Read 
a page or so in the translation, and then, 
with the drift of it fresh in your mind, 
read the same passage in the original. 
Forget the dictionary and the grammar; 
jump boldly over the words you don’t 
know, and above all, don’t try to trans- 
late the original into English. Just read 
it, as rapidly as you can. Repeat the 
process, page by page. At first it will 
progress jerkily, but you will be aston- 
ished, if you keep at it for a few days, 
to find how soon the original overshadows 
the translation in importance, until, al- 
most imperceptibly, you have ceased to 
depend on the translation at all. 

Just now Ibaiiez’ novels are immensely 
popular; any one who wants to can pick 
up a very tolerable reading knowledge 
of Spanish by using in conjunction the 
translations ‘and the originals. Many a 
person has learned Italian through the 
medium of the four-volume Dante which 
has the original text and a literal trans- 
lation on facing pages. In school the 
“trot” or “pony” may be a diabolical in- 
vention for the damnation of the lazy, 
but for grown people it is an invaluable 
help to the learning of languages. 

Does this sort of thing pay? Ask any 
one who reads any foreign language 
readily if he values this ability. Ask 
him if translations can possibly take the 
place of the original. The answer is 
there, and to it should be added the fact 
that, in the complexities which now con- 
front the whole world, the most useful 
citizen of any country is the man who, 
by grasping the true spirit of other lands, 
‘an contribute most wisely and _ intelli- 
gently to the upbuilding of his own. 


SEPTEMBER 

Mr. Swinnerton’s new novel is a study 
in contrasted temperaments. On the one 
hand there is Marian Forster, at the 
period in life that W. L. George char- 
acterizes as “the second blooming,” ma- 
ture, self-restrained, but by no means in- 
capable of emotion and of passion. Op- 
posed to her is the figure of Cherry Mant, 
a very slightly accentuated example of a 
type perfectly familiar both in England 
and America. Her instincts are normal 
and good, but she has been perverted by 
want of training and by undue freedom 
into an unduly sophisticated, almost en- 
tirely unrestrained, and highly selfish, 
young woman, rushing from one sensa- 
tion to another, and finding satisfaction 
in none. 

Her momentary attraction for Marian’s 
husband was but an incident in her life. 
His hold on her was of the slightest, and 
it was broken almost by a breath. She 
perceives the growing affection between 
Marian and Nigel Sinclair, and she is 
impelled to match her youth against the 
riper attractions of the older woman. 
She wins, but the reality of love, which 
she feels for the first time, and the pow- 
er of Marian’s character, quite conquer 
her, and she refuses to take advantage 
of her victory. It is only when the lofty 
self-abnegation of Marian clears the way 
that she finds happiness. 

It is in his per of the char- 


acters of women that Mr. Swinnerton is 
at his best. His men are rather pale by 
contrast. Neither Nigel nor Howard 
Forster cut a very good figure. Pris- 
cilla, and not Stephen, is the significant 
figure in “The Chaste Wife”; and both 
in “Nocturne” and “Shops and Houses” 
it is the women who dominate. Charac- 
teristics that were other than brutish in 
Howard Forster are hardly more than 
hinted; and he does not make it at all 
clear why either Marian or Cherry fell in 
love with such a lackadaisical creature as 
Nigel. 

There is none of this uncertainty of 
outline or failure in analysis in his de- 
lineation of women. They are living, 
breathing realities, in whom strength and 
weakness, good and evil, are intermin- 
gled as they are in every one of us. Mr. 
Swinnerton uses them in the interpreta- 
tion of phases of life that are common 
in human experience and that are always 
worthy of the study that he gives to 
them. 

“September,” by Frank Swinnerton; George 

H, Doran Co., New York; $1.90 net. 

* * 


THE HOUSE OF BALTAZAR 

William J. Locke has given the world 
many a delicate-toned, humorously-philo- 
sophie romance, always seasoned with one 
or more eccentric and delightful charac- 
ters, and he has repeated this literary 
service in “The House of Baltazar,” add- 
ing the quaint new character of “that 
absurd and accomplished man,’ John 
Baltazar, to his portrait gallery of whim- 
sical personalities. 

Perhaps no novel of Mr. Locke’s since 
“The Belovéd Vagabond” has quite come 
up to that masterpiece; at least this is 
true of his newest book. There are some 
striking story elements in the first two- 
thirds of the tale, but a general unravel- 
ing of plot in this period gives the read- 
er a feeling that the characters have been 
stranded. It is as if the author, having 
brought the people of his story up to a 
certain point, does not know exactly what 
to do with them, with the result that they 
amble onward through the remainder of 
the book over the course of a supple- 
mental plot woven out of the materials 
of conventional intrigue. There are many 
charming scenes, and interest in the 
amazing character of John Baltazar nev- 
er flags, but throughout the book there is 
a definite suggestion of the perfunctory. 

The story opens with an introduction 
to Godfrey Baltazar, a convalescent Brit- 
ish officer, who has lost a foot but gained 
a Military Cross. In Marcelle Baring, a 
nurse, this youth finds the woman his fa- 
ther loved when he was on the threshold 
of a great career as a mathematician at 
Cambridge. Neither of them knew 
whether his father were alive or dead, 
for, several months before the birth of 
his son, John Baltazar had vanished, hav- 
ing given up home and career to avoid 
injury to the woman who could not be- 
come his wife. . 

Baltazar was a man to whom compro- 
mise was impossible; he was a man of 
“fits and starts,’ whom a friend had 
called a “Fool of Genius.” Therefore he 
buried himself in the interior of China, 
gained wealth and honors, and came back 
to England at the end of 18 years, bring- 
ing with him Quong Ho, a young Chinese 
of intellectual attainments, whom he had 
purchased from death, and whom he de- 
signed as a successor to his own mathe- 
matical genius. A week in London taught 
him that Europe had gone too far out 
of his knowledge in 18 years to make it 
compatible with his orientalized spirit, 
so he retires to a lonely moorland farm 
and buries himself so successfully in 
tutoring Quong Ho and composing a 
great mathematical work of his own that 
two years of the great war pass by with- 
out an echo reaching his ears. The 
awakening comes in the destruction of 
his house and his life’s literary work by 
the bomb of a Zeppelin. 

Thrown into the midst of the tremen- 
dous events and interests of the conflict, 
Baltazar picks up the lost threads of his 
life, learns that he has a son, and with 
vows more rash than ever sets out to 
direct the destinies not only of Quong 
Ho, Godfrey and Marcelle Baring, but 
of England. His egotisms, tempered with 
the “unconquerable faith and indomitable 
courage” that “transformed his colossal 
vanities into virtues,’ dominate the con- 
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cluding events of the story. Lady Edna 
Donnithorpe, an ambitious young society 
woman, nearly wrecks the career of God- 
frey, with whom she enters an amatory 
intrigue from which Godfrey’s chivalrous 
and quixotic father rescues him at the 
expense of his own career. 

The great fiction materials and prop- 
erties of the war are generously appro- 
priated by the author, who has adroitly 
woven into his tale the war profiteer, 
cabinet politics, and the corrupt influ- 
ences at work in the drawing-rooms 
where the strings of great affairs are 
pulled by feminine hands. 

Quong Ho is a delightful and refresh- 
ing character, and he brings an added 
touch of rich color to a_brilliant-hued 
tale. 

“The House of Baltazar,” by William J 

Locke; John Lane Co., New York; $1.90 


net. 
* * 


TRAVELLING SALESMANSHIP 

Archer Wall Douglas’s book, “Travel- 
ling Salesmanship,” is by no means one 
of the popular “sales psychology” nos 
trums of the hour, but deals entertain- 
ingly with some of the human fundamen- 
tals that are so intimately connected with 
the business of selling. He is an accom- 
plished statistician, but his book is not 
encumbered with dull data; it is rather 
the quiet counsel of a man who has had 
a long business experience and has ex- 
ercised a wide range of observation. The 
work is not in the realm of pure theory, 
but is on the plane of the practical. A 
sample paragraph will perhaps best il- 
lustrate its character: 

“It has ever been the earmark of those 
writers of genius who make an enduring 
appeal that they write of those things 
whereof they know and their story is that 
of experience, observation and insight. It 
has been so from the dim historic scribes 
of the Old Testament to Robert Burns 
and Rudyard Kipling of modern times 
So the education of the travelling man 
is that which comes from the unconsciou 
study of the homely people and the home 
ly things which he has round about him 
in his ceaseless daily travels. Thus is h« 
the observer and student par excellence 
not only of material conditions, but ot 
the trend of thought among his people 
It is upon his intelligent analysis of 
these factors in business life that hi 
daily bread depends.” 

“Travelling Salesmanship,’’ by Archer Wa 
Douglas, chairman committee on statisti 
of the United States Chamber of Com 
merce; The Macmillan Co., New York 
$1.75 net. 

* * 

REANJUSTMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION 

The Council of National Defense ha 
compiled some valuable informative and 
historical matter which should be a defi 
nite contribution to the record of Ameri 
can life during the period of readjustment 
and reconstruction. The volume is mad 
up from reports by the council’s research 
staff, which is now closing this field of 
work and addressing itself to peace-tim: 
national defense research as laid dow! 
by the act creating the council. 

The report is not only of economic, leg 
islative and historical value, but illus 
trates vividly the resources of the Coun 
cil of National Defense in obtaining in 
formation bearing vitally upon nationa! 
life. Subjects dealt with include Ameri 
canization, assistance for service men anc 
their families, building activities, includ 
ing housing; community councils, em 
ployment, highways, land settlement, stat: 
councils of defense, public works, an 
vocational education for returned serv 
ice men. 


“Readjustment and Reconstruction Inform 
tion,” Government Printing Office, Was! 
ington, D. C. 





Books Received 

“Telergy,” by Frank C. Constable; E. P 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

“Experiments in Psychic Science,” by WV 
J. Crawford; E. P. Dutton & Co., New Yor! 
$2 net. 

“The Mystery of Space,” by Robert 
Browne; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

“Modern China, a Political Study,” | 
Sih-Gung Cheng; Oxford University Pres 
New York. 

“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” by Wi'- 
liam EB, Barton; George H. Doran Co., Né 
York. 

“Fifty Years in the Royal Navy,” by Ad- 
miral Sir Percy Scott; George H. Dora 
Co., New York. 

“The Matrix,” by Maria Thompson Da- 
viess; The Century Co., New York. 

“The Strong Hours,” by Maud Diver; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York; $1.90 net. 
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Say, Art, did you notice how cross- 
ev. d Bob’s girl was?” 

Notice it! Why, say, little girl, when 
I t next to her at dinner she was so 
cross-eyed she ate off my plate.” 

Lehigh Burr. 
* * 

n Irishman suffered from a stomach 

ient. The doctor was called in, and 
on his second visit questioned his patient. 

Have you been drinking hot water an 
hour before each meal as I directed? If 
so. how do you feel now?” 

Doc,” said Pat, “I tried hard to do it, 
bul I had to quit. I drank for 35 min- 
utes and felt like a balloon.” 

—Gopher, Minnesota, 
* * 

isitor: “Rastus Johnson is very shift- 
less, isn’t he?” 

mobo: “No, suh. Dat 
most ambitious niggah what is. 

isitor: “Ambitious?” 

Yessuh. He says he won’t be satisfied 
until his wife am doin’ all de washini’s in 
town.” Life. 


* * 


man am de 


” 


lwo merchants bid for Fortune’s prize 
In the self-same field of labor. 
One had the sense to advertise 
And soon bought out his neighbor. 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

On a business trip to the city a farmer 
decided to take home to his wife a New 
Year's gift of a shirtwaist. Going into 

ore, and being directed to the waist 
department, he asked the lady clerk to 
she him some. 

What bust?” asked she. 

Ihe farmer looked around quickly and 
imswered: “I don’t know; I didn’t hear 
inything.” —Ladies’ Home Journal, 

* a” 
olly (to shopman): “I say—aw— 
could you take that yellow tie with the 
spots out of the window?” 

Ilosier: “Yes, sir. Pleased to 
invthing out of the window, sir.” 

ily: “Thanks, awf’ly! The beastly 

th bothers me every time I pass. 

Good-mawning.” Christian Register. 
* * 


take 


ou say this is an educational film?” 

es,’ replied the movie magnate, 
blandly. 

sut it features a 


‘ ” 


vampire’? 


xactly. We are trying to make the 
world safe for married men.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald., 
* _ 


sorry, ma’am,” said our colored laun- 

drviady, returning the week’s wash, “but 

\h done mislaid yo’ husband’s pajan- 

4 Boston Transcript. 
* * 


di ns, 


he amount of money a fellow’s fa- 
ther has doesn’t seem to cut much figure 
here.” 

‘o; it’s the amount 
money the son has.” 


of the father’s 
—Yale Record. 


x * 


WHY SHE IS A BOLSHEVIK 
inv of my friends ask why I be- 
lice in bolshevism. I will tell you why. 
Be ause it isn’t right that John D. Rocke- 
feller chew all the gum he wants, wear 
sil!’ socks every day, have all his teeth 
gr if he wants, when I have to count 
every penny. Why, this profiteering is 
iv tul. I had for lunch today only one 
pickle, a cup of coffee and cream, an 
Orvnge and a loganberry sundae and it 
co-t me 55 cents. 
ow I hear they are going to have au- 
tomatie telephones, and I suppose I’ll 
lose my job as a telephone girl just when 
I had got a voice with a smile, held the 
record in our office of only 83 wrong num- 
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‘bers in one day, and could say three so 


it sounded just like a tree toad. I am 

a high-school product and splendidly edu- 

vated. 

—Mae Zalinsky, in New York Times. 
* * 

The retired colonel was fishing in a 
quiet stream, when there approached a 
yokel, who remarked with a yawn: 

“Time ain’t very valuable to you, is it? 
Here I’ve bin a-watchin’ you three hours 
an’ you ain’t had even a bite.” 

“Well,” drawled the fisherman, “my 
time’s too valuable, anyhow, to waste 
three hours of it watching a man fish that 
isn’t getting even a bite.” 

—Houston Post. 
~*~ x 

“Pa,” said Willie, looking up from his 
picture-book, “is a zebra a white animal 
with dark stripes or a dark animal with 
white stripes?” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

A modern child is one who doesn’t be- 
lieve that it’s so unless he’s seen it in the 
“movies.” —Chicago Tribune, 

* * 

In the cold and chilly dawn the kindly 
old gentleman was waiting outside the 
county jail for the discharged prisoners. 
He went up to one and asked if he need- 
ed any help. 

“What brought you to this, my poor 
friend?” he asked, kindly. 

“IT dunno sir,” replied the man, sadly; 
“unless it was attendin’ too many wed- 
din’s.” 

“Ah, you learned to drink at these fes- 
tivities, or to steal, perhaps,” the old gen- 
tleman suggested, sympathetically. 

“No, it wasn’t that. You see, I was 
allus the bridegroom.” Tit-Bits. 


x 


SCANDALOUS 

Even the barrels are doing it, we are 
informed by the purchasing department. 

It is believed that the band has had 
the demoralizing effect, for the packing 
foremen have been discovered ordering 
“Chimie” hoops. The Eventually News. 

* % 

The other boarders at Miss Skinnem’s 
were quite pleased to have as a compan- 
ion a survivor of an Arctic expedition. 
He proved most entertaining. One day, 
after a specially exciting tale, he added: 

“Yes, we were slowly starving to death. 
There wasn’t a thing left to eat. At last 
when things seemed absolutely at their 
blackest, one fellow had a grand idea; 
he cut up our boots and stewed them in- 
to soup, and a 

“Hush, hush!” 
boarders anxiously. 
Skinnem hear you!” 


hissed all the other 
“Don’t let Miss 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

She: “Of course, he bored me awfully, 
but I don’t think I showed it. Every time 
I yawned I just hid it with my hand.” 

He (trying to be gallant): “Really, I 
don’t see how’a hand so small could—er 

hide — er — that is—beastly weather 
we're having, isn’t it?” Clippings. 





Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 











WANTED—FOR WISCONSIN, A REAL 
flour salesman; if you cannot produce don’t 
apply. Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED ELEVATOR 
man; must know grain, how to handle 

men and take care of machinery. The 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 
buying trade in Ohio; want a man ca- 


pable of getting the business. Address 
3018, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


Large Oklahoma mill has opening 
for second miller; must be first-class 
man; will pay highest wages. Ad- 
dress 631, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 


buying trade in Indiana; want a man 
capable of getting the business. Address 
3017, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 

WANTED—SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALES- 
man, familiar with trade in North Dakota 
and western Minnesota, who is able to in- 
troduce new brands of flour of high qual- 
ity. Address 3009, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—MAN COMPETENT TO OP- 
erate molasses feed mill; general knowl- 
edge of feed manufacture desirable; for 
new department of large milling concern 
in Minneapolis. Address 3030, care North- 





western Miller, Minneapolis, . 
FLOUR SALESMAN—EXCEPTIONAL OP- 
portunity—to sell soft and hard wheat 


flours to Virginia wholesale grocery and 
bakery trade; established man preferred; 
good proposition to offer right man. Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 





MILLER WANTED FOR 200-BBL SOFT 
wheat Allis mill in live town of 60,000 
population; want man who can make 
quality flour economically; send references 
and state experience. Address ‘“‘Michigan,” 
3019, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALES- 
man to represent us in southern Illinois 
and small adjoining sections of Kentucky 
and Missouri; must have man of experi- 
ence, capable of producing volume; no 
other need apply. Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 

A large southwestern milling 
concern has an opening in its 
organization for a man of ex- 
ecutive ability as assistant to 
the general manager; acceptable 
applicant should have thorough 
knowledge of cost and general 
accounting, be able to keep 
check on business as a whole, 
take charge of a part of general 
purchasing and exercise super- 
vision over expense items; this 
is not a clerical position but sec- 
ond in importance only to that 
of general manager; it has no 
connection whatever with sales; 
no one save first-class, experi- 
enced executive, with the ability 
indicated and absolutely clean 
record, need apply; to the right 
man we will pay generous salary 
and give exceptional opportunity 
for advancement. Address 630, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS WATER-POWER 
mill with motor truck delivery system 
wants an Al salesman to cover picked line 
of retail grocers in Chicago territory with 
top-notch wheat and rye flours, wheat 
cereal, pancake flours, graham and corn 
meal; must be live wire and have good 
acquaintance with trade; state salary ex- 
pected; give age, nationality and refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Address 
2979, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER, WHERE I CAN REAL- 
ize valuable ideas about mill machinery. 
Ernst William Miller, 2120 Giddings Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR TRAVEL- 
ling salesman for milling company in 


Idaho, Montana, Washington or Oregon, 
Address 3022, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER, OR SIMILAR POSI- . 
tion, by an aggressive flour salesman, with 
a medium-sized mill making quality flour; 
at present employed; can show a clean 
record; 30 years of age. Address 3010, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbls or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice, Ad- 
dress 3032, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

FLOUR SALESMAN—YOUNG MARRIED 
man, 30 years of age, would like to make 
connections with a spring or winter flour 
mill, New England states; very well ac- 
quainted with carload buyers; can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 3036, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS STEAM ENGINEER WITH MILLING 
concern, in Minnesota, North or South 
Dakota or Montana; 12 years’ experience; 
first class license, passed government 
steam engineer's examination; age 40, 
married; can start work April 1. Address 
3038, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SALESMAN WANTS POSITION, EASTERN 
Pennsylvania territory, spring or Kansas 
mill; have covered the territory for 10 
years, and well acquainted with the trade; 
can furnish good references; salary or 
commission; annual sales average 30,000 
bbis. Address 2969, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 600 
to 1,500 bbis, by miller with 24 years’ ex- 
perience in mills up to 6,000 bbls; must 
have 30 days’ notice; good habits; age 40 
years; married; give full particulars, in- 
cluding salary; A-1 reference, Address 
3003, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 














SALES-MANAGER, YOUNG MAN, POS- 
sessing in a high degree all qualifications 
necessary for filling the position of sales- 
manager; I desire to hear from a good 
mill needing such a man, where ability 
now and in the future will be recognized. 
Address 3037, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
any size mill up to 500 bbls; or would con- 
sider second miller’s position in larger 
mill; would prefer Pacific Coast if second 
miller’s position is offered; have wide ex- 
perience and good references, and wish to 
connect with a good mill; state salary 
paid, and full particulars as to mill; can 
start at once. Address 2986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 


position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MR. MILLER—IS YOUR TRAFFIC DE- 
partment an asset or a liability? Make it 
an asset; it can be done; an efficient young 
man, 30 years of age, with experience, 
training and brains, desires a traffic posi- 
tion; nine years’ experience, thoroughly 
understands traffic matters, management, 
etc; holds university diploma and also has 
had two years’ selling experience, Address 
629, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER—YOUNG, 
high-powered accountant and executive 
will be available around May 1 for location 
with strong organization in middle West 
city of at least 25,000; capable through 
wide, successful experience and training, 
including large milling operations, of as- 
suming wholly the administration of ac- 
counting, cashier and other clerical de- 
partments and placing thereof on sound, 
business basis; finance, tax, systems, costs 
and similar executive requirements; cre- 
dentials will show excellent personality, 
record and references. Address 3028, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—GRAIN, FEED AND COAL 
business; most modern equipment, private 
siding, 7,000-bu elevator, hopper scales, 
electric power for unloading grain, large 
warehouse and hay barn adjoining, etc., 
tipple for coal; doing a good business, 
which can be doubled; situated on main 
line Pennsylvania Railroad in one of the 
best towns in Pennsylvania; reason for 
selling, have engaged in oil business; price 
right for quick sale. Address 3034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ONE 80-BU NORDYKE & THE ECONOMIC 


Marmon meal drier, used about three 
weeks; one 80-bu Nordyke & Marmon meal CONSE UENCES OF 
drier, never used; two Beall degerminat- 

ors, used about three weeks; two No. 54 
Prinz separators; five double stands 6x15 THE PEACE 
Sprout-Waldron roller mills; one 80-bu 

Invincible two-high scourer, never used; 
four No, 34 Niagara dust collectors. Hub- By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C. B. 


bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 








Representative of the British Treasury 
at the Peace Conference. 
This book reveals for the first 
time the actual workings of the 
Council of Four, and analyzes 











with ruthless vigor the economic 
FOR SALE clauses of the Treaty. Not adry 
. ieidiears contribution to economics, but the 
Cora MI Machinery work of a great mind and a master 
Account discontinuing the man- of English style, whose portraits 
ufacture of corn meal, we offer of W ilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
for sale the following: George are worthy of Macaulay. 
1 300-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan. $2.50—postage 12c 
8 Great Western Corn Meal 
Driers. BOOK SECTION 
2 No. 4 Invincible Corn Scourers. LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 
4 No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 
rating Separators, 
1 Apelt Wheat Heater. 
2 Automatic Weighing and 
Packing Scales, for packing MINNEAPOLIS 
corn meal, BOOK BINDERS BOOKSELLERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 
Above machinery is in all re- 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 


very short time, 
Special prices made upon re- For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in 


quest. CARS—TANKS 


at Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
M ARSH ALL " —— + CO., Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Marshall, Minn. Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow,- plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, ‘Book 


























FOR SALE—ONE 12x24 N. & M. FLAKING 





ew top and feeder, caliper 11}§, 4 2 
Seas; one double stand Style “A” Allis, < Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” e e 
9x24, caliper 8%, roller feed, $325; two sae neal —_ of Formulas,” $1.50. “The CW rit 
double stands 9x18 Style “A” Allis, caliper | a “re Engineer,” illustrated, 

8%, $125 each; one Smith centrifugal reel, $3.25 naar aa ae vee $3, foreign 

6-ft by 27-in, two conveyors, $90; one i E _— Postpa - Cc. BE. Oliver, E, M. and 

Eureka receiving separator, 200-bu_ ca- =. i, arsaw, Ind. Oo 
pacity, $90. Write for our new list. Mills 

Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- A Fire Resistant Window Wall 





ers Bank Building, Minneapolis. 


St. Louis 


1906 East Grand Boulevard. Detroit Mich, A St. Louis banking con- 

nection is fast becoming 
an integral part of every 
big business—the strategic 
position of St. Louis and 
the new St. Louis spirit 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














FOR SALE—GOOD MILLING PROPOSI- 
tion in northeastern South Dakota; 175- 
bbl wheat and 60-bbl cereal mill; mills 
in operation; good established trade; must 


+ as 
“ig see books for past 20 years to appreciate " 5 
$ value of business. XYZ, 2925, care North- Pp U cna i N A 

ie! western Miller, Minneapolis. a x 
me WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








ot FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN [ 

i up-to-date flour mill, 150-bbl capacity, 2 * THE BAKERS PROFIT SPECIALTY = *. e * 

5,3) electric power, good location, large terri- WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO., ST. LOUIS make it so. The First Na- 
4) tory to serve, plenty of wheat; good rea- . & . : 
F tional Bank in St. Louis is 





sons for selling; terms and particulars 


“iy fur hed o slication. Address 3015, : a n A 
| wre Northwestern Miller, Minneapo the financial expression of 


mii care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


‘Z FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL The Mathieson Alkali this new spirit. 





a and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
ti about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 r 
‘ to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- Works, Inc. Its capital and surplus of 
; age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; ° 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; $15,000,000 and its total 


of selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton. “Eagle Thistle” : resources of $170,000,000 
wood, Minn. =i See 

anne ” Sy Liquid Chlori not only place it in a class 

wimill 1. western Minnesota, with seven iqui orine with the great banks of the 


acre f land d 90d dwelling house; The Best Maturing A t ; 
Nordyke iy -aiieiaen aaainenent: enecthons " a United States, but enable 
it to meet the maximum 


power; concrete dam; $5,000 cash; easy 





4 terms remainder; not a rental proposition; ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & Co., Inc. se " 
ig good reasons for selling; fine opportunity Selling Agents requirements of nation- 
i Pe aneeee ee a oceee seen ears 61 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 4 ; 

tf Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. wide business demands. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL MILL, WITH 40,000- 
bu elevator, in northwestern Missouri, 35 
miles from Kansas City, on Missouri Pa- . 
cific and Rock Island railroads; have five Year Book or THE TRADE 
trains daily to and from Kansas City; 
property in A-1 condition; running every 
day; steam or electric power; this is a THE 
money-maker. For full particulars write 


a 221 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Miller’s Almanack 


Sieur) 
































a FOR SALE—100-BBL MINNESOTA MILL, = 
aap German community; best farming coun- for 1920 21 
i“ try in Minnesota; cheap electric power; 
zt first-class condition in every respect; this : : 
is a tiptop proposition for one who un- Price Fifty Cents 







derstands milling and wants a good pay- 
ing business; reason for wishing to sell— 








have other interests which occupy too Tue Miter Pusiisnine Co., 
much of my time; liberal terms. For par- ; H ; 
ticulars address 3013, care Northwestern Minneapolis, Minn. 























Miller, Minneapolis. 








